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PREFACE. 



The public mind is at present so engrossed with other 
pnnmits, and so satisfied witid its progress in them, that there 
is little room to hope that it will bestow much attention upon 
the subject of this Yolume* FhTsical Sdeijce and Material 
Prepress are now the absorbing objects of effort. To these 
all utility is ascribed, to the exdusion of the Metaphysical, 
which lies under the imputation of being both uninteresting 
and useless* Why this opprobrium and whence the general 
neglect, the absolute indisposition, to inquire into the struo- 
tore and conditions of our i^iritoal being, which, as the source 
of all our power and all our enjoyments, one might naturally 
suppose would most interest us, and at the same time, by its 
mystery, most ezdte our curiosity ? That the discoveries in 
Physics, so yaried and so magnificent, have largely contributed 
to our material comforts, haye feasted the intellect and even 
regaled the imagination, is undoubtedly one cause of this 
neg^lect of the science of mind. But there are other reasons, 
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among which we xnaj mention the real difficolties of the 
subject. Theee are of two distinct kinds; first, those of 
ascertaining the truths ; and second, those of imparting them 
after they have been ascertained. The first of these are, 
in some respects, peculiar. We want to examine that 
which examines; we want the mind to be employed in 
observing its own action, t. 6., we want it to be doing one 
thing when it is of necessity doing another. A further 
difficulty, even in the investigation of the phenomena of 
mind, arises firom the £ekct that the language applied to 
metaphysical science is very imperfect as an instrument 
of thought. The science of mind has veiy little language 
of its own, and in adopting for it what has been formed 
and fitted to another department of knowledge, much con- 
fbsion and error result. The ambiguity, or various mean- 
ings of the terms, so often mislead the investigator himself, that 
he is not unfrequently obliged to relinquish the instrumen- 
tal aid of words, and directly examine his original ideas 
and conceptions of the subjects of inquiry. The difficulty 
of imparting the results in a language so imperfect is 
obvious, and is increased when it has been discarded in 
reaching them. 

But, with all this inappreciation of its benefits and all 
its recognized difficulties, Metaphysics has its peculiar 
attractions. The questions of every child, the yearnings 
of the adtdt, though in expression only occasionally gleam- 
ing through the settled gloom of discouragement and de- 
spondency, BtiLl manifest . the fervid curiosity in regard to 
that tnytierious inviHblej which knows, thinks, feels and 
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aets; and eyen in those too husyy too sbiggish, or too 
kopel^w to pot forth an effort to gratify it. 

The reason of its being ne^ected Ilea not so much in 
its want of attraction, as in the prevailing idea of its in- 
ntilily ; and this idea, thoa|^ now magnified by temporaxy 
canses, has a foundation in the fact, that no investigation 
of the natore of onr faculties and powers, mental or physi- 
cal, is essential to that use of them which our early exist- 
ence demands. For this we have the requisite knowledge 
by intuition. We can use our powers without studying 
either Anatomy or Metaphysics. It is not, then, surpris- 
ing that we should early direct our attention to the study 
of those extrinsic substances and phenomena of which more 
knowledge is obviously and immediately useful. The want 
of sads&ctoiy results has also had its influence; and per- 
haps there is no question, the discussion of which has 
tended more to bring upon Metaphysics the reproach of 
being unfruitfol, than that of the .'' Freedom of the Will." 
The importance of removing this grand obstruction to the 
progress of ethics and theology, is appreciated only by 
those who in their researches have encountered it. They 
alone have caught glimpses of the radiant fields of specie 
lation which lie beyond; and most men regard the specu- 
lations upon it, not only as having furnished no new truth, 
but as having obscured what was before known. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the success or 
fiiilare, of my effort to elucidate this subject, I trust it will 
be admitted, that the arguments I have presented, at least, 
tend to show that the investigation may open more elevated 
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and more elevating views of onr position and our powers ; 
and may reveal new modes of influencing onr own. intel- 
lectoal and moral character^ and tlms have a more imme- 
diate, direct, and practical bearing on the progress of onr 
race in virtue and happiness, than any inquiry in physical 
science. 
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boundless universe, which is his especial sphere of creative action — Construct- 
ing this universe within himself the principal, if not the sole end of life. 



BOOK II. 

EEVTBW OF EDWARDS ON THE WILL. 

IVTBODVOTIOV, 178 

CHAPTER L— BowARns's DBrxxiTioir or Will, 177 

Edwards^B definition of will— He identlfles volition with choice and preliff- 
•nee, and willing with ohooaing and preftrring—His definition admita of varl- 
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— i uwl I miMuiii Ooirfwrnda theptooMi of ohooilng irltb tlie iwidt of tbo 
proofl— A lap MMTto tlutt aa net of cholee is a oompanUTo act of the mtad— 
Proof that the compamtlvo aet is not Itself the aet of ohoioe, and that the 
ohotoot which in some eaaea la the reaolt of a eompantive aet, la not an aet of 
viD, h«t la kDonriedce— The eholoe to vtU preeedlng the aet of wiU eonaldered 
— Edwarda'a dellnlttona of eholee aa an aet of -wiU, and also aa the reenlt of a 
eompasatlve aet, InvoWe aa ahauditj— In makingr eholoe aa aet of will, he 
makaa it the last aot of the mtnd in niatlon to the efl^et intended— Oaaea 
mentknied by Bdwarda in which ih» ■ooi woold rather ilove or do dlatlngiiiBb* 
aUe, and the qaeetUm whether eholee la ever an aet of will, examlned^Bd- 
wardePa nae of the word eholee oonftmnds the nndentandlnr with the will-* . 
Farther proof tiiat eholee ia knotrted^e, and not aet of wlU— Sophiam admitted • 
hj making ohoioe a ■ynonym for will— Dli&oiiltles encountered by Bdwarda, 
growing oat of hia deflnitioii— Dlllbrenee in a man's prefening to walk and 
preferriag to Hy— Bdwarda oonstrained to admit exertion, but having no space 
between eholee and eflbot, mmt crowd it Into one or the other— My Tlews ap- 
plied to explain the dlilbrenoe of the eaeea of preferring to walk and prelteilng « 
to Hy— Bdwards^s intention to use the word ohoioe In its popular sense— Beea- 
pltnlatlon* 

CHAPTBR IL<^LnBBTT is Dararan it Bdwabm, 901 

Bdwaids asserts that the only liberty in man is power " to (Co as he pleases,'' or 
** oandneting as he wills"— This places liberty in that in the doing of which we 
are not eooseions of having any agency— In this case the mind has no liberty 
In willing; and the definition begs the question— The hypothesis that the will- 
ing ia itaelf a doing considered. 

CHAFTBB IIL— Natotul ajto Mokjll Naoasairr, 904 

Bdwards's definitions of those terms— Mnoh conftxrion from rague nse of 
some of the terms— Brery intelligent being with will a distinct cause— Hence 
onr win cannot change the conrae of natare, except by being an independent 
-Ctod's action or the connter.wUlIng of finite minds may, either of thom, 
or inflaence the effect intended by another, wlthont interfering with 
the Ikeedom of that other In wtllliig— The argument is rather against the free- 
dom of man In «i9<f^ than in teiUt'n^—Bdwarde's definition admits three dis- 
tioet intelligent oanses, each acting fr«ely— The term ** necessity ^* used in dif- 
ferent senses in defining natural and moral necessity- Edwards makes *< mo- 
tive " a eaoae, prodaelng volition, or makes haman volitions the direct action 
cf Ood— The argument fhmi these definitions stated— The hypothesis, that the 
same eaoeea of neoesslty prodnce the same effects, essential to it— It assumes 
that homalk volitions aro a part of a necessary ohain of event*— Yet asserts 
that the mind encounters dUficulties in bringing them to pass— The assump- 
tion that the human will is finite shown to be an error, and eepedally If it is 
■* dholes'*— Supposed diflieulty In willing examined, and found not to be in the 
witting, but In finding or knowing what to will— Tine martyr and the craven 
equally free in wUUng— Diflbronoe in action indicates differonce in character- 
Modes in which we form our own characters and aid each other in doing It— 
Tlie dUBouIty spoken of by Bdwards consists in the eonflict between present 
pleaame, and right or future good— That a mas may will against such eonvie- 
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tians atayproiTO thflfehe if not pim and iviie,bnt not tint lie U not O ree T he 
partiovUr omm of monl liuiblUtj stated ^ Bd-wardt-^Bmnlnatloii of tlioM 
raiM AH anakigoiis to thoae of inaUUty to wtU, becanae them ia no want— Is- 
ability to win what we do not want to wUl la not agalnat ftvedom— No reason 
to eapposa that apreeiMW blaa or inelinatlon -wiU jHwall over the present in 
the act of will— If it does, It la beeanse the biased or inottned mind itself eon- 
trals the act of wlU— Aa in the ease of "natnre of things,'* Bdwarda mnkaa 
** habit" a power, or oaoso— No certainty and no neoesslty that habits will 
eontinne— Habits of a man inflnenee his sot of wia only in eaae he wfila tn^j 
—Man la said to be a slave to his hablta ; reaaons why— The aignment trom 
jpiOMl neoessity only proves that a man wills in eonfonnity to what he wUts, 
and natnnl neoessity only implies that he eannot always exeonte what he 
wills. 

OHAFTER IV.— BsLr-DBTBumiAnox, V$ 

The argoment against the self-determining power of the will ixrelevant to 
my position— Bdwarda*s statement of his Mgnment against the sooFs deter- 
mining its volitions in the ezeroise of its power of willing— From iddoh it ean 
only be inferred, that whatever Is true of sets of wUl Is tme of acts of ohoioe— 
Changing the word**<n'* to *(5y" vitiates the argnment— Oonfasion fhm 
nslng ofaoioe as the process of ohoosing, and also aa the rssnlt oT the proeess, 
and " mind " and " will " as eqnivaleats— Bdwards doea not reeogniae mind aa 
oaose— There must be something to move Uie mind, as it does net aot without 
a reason— Edwards finds this prime mover in his ** motives ; " I have a a s r i b e d 
it to " want"— Control, by a previous aet of wUl, Ihtal to freedom in the prea> 
ent aot— Edwards's favorite rednctio ad absnrdnm that a self-detennined or 
free act admits of no first f^ee aot, fisllaoions. 

CHAPTER v.— No Evxst without ▲ Cadu, ••.•••. 9iC 

Edwards says he applies the word canse to what has no positive inflnenee* 
This facilitates his proof, bat makes it nnavailing for his purpose— Bdwarda'a 
positions being admitted, If mind is itself canse, they prove its fr eedo m in will- 
ing—He sssnmes that the cause of a volition must be not only without the vo- 
lition, but without the mind that wills— If the aot of mind, as cause, must have 
a cause, for the reason that everything which begins to be must have a CMise» 
there can be no first aot of cause— The soul itself, being the cause of its toU- 
tlons, is not, in them, the suliject of effects which have no cause— The question 
why the soul exerts such an act and not another considered— Examination of 
Edwards's position that " activity of nature ** cannot be the cauae why the 
mind's action is thus and thus determined— This aigument also vitiated by 
changing in to &y, or by assuming that of two terms expressing the same thing 
one is the oaose of the other— Volition oannot be determined by the " past." 

CHAPTER VL— Or 2» Will's Dmtmwmjmjmq xx Thxxot IxnirnBUT, . 2M 

Bdwarda'a statement of the question imperfect, though warranted by ex- 
tracts from his opponents— As he states It, on* thing is indUIteent, and ansMsr 
chooses Other of his srguments founded on his assumption that win and 
eholes are identical— Hia use of the phrase " determining power*' ambtgooos, 
applying either to mind or wiU— Anoiher statement of the argument— Ed- 
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HMmliid todsvlte m iray of gefttlBg Ittelf out of a Btato of in- 
•ad UluflratM by tbe toaohlng of one of tho iqncrM of • ehoas 
boaid— Hto aigianioDt denlei that the mind oan get itaelf ont of a itste of Indll^ 
fereoCB, yet begins by ehoiiiDg how It o«n do eo— Mlnd^e doing, indirectly by 
ToUtkMi, -wbaft it oeanot do dlreotly, ik not agelnet ite freedom— In thie oMe 
mob IndlxMKlon (the giving Iteelf up to aeeldeBt) doee not obTtete the rappoe- 
ed ^UBaidtj, bat iooneeee it^-Jiut ae difflcnlt for the mind to determine what 
aoeident aa what eqnare of the ehen board— Edwarda might as well have 
made the movement of the finger aa the movement of the eye determine the 
eqiiare to be tonehed^-In either eaee, the diflloatty of indiiferenee may reenr— 
There la the lame diflloalty of Indiflbrenoe in applying the aooident, even If it ^ 
can be leiectad— The whole oanaal effloaoy most be^ not in tbe aeeldent, bat in 
the rule whidi the mind makee to apply it, in dirfng wbioh it again enoonnten 
Indiflbrenoe— The mind oan as well make the mle to tonch a particular ■qoare 
without the accident aa with it— Tbe whole effieaoy of the proposed plan is In 
the mind*e governing^ itae(f by an arbitrary mle which itself has created— The 
indlreetlon woald not aid the argnment for neoesclty, bnt tbese snpposed 
cases of indiflbrence militate against it— If choice, among the objects of eflRni, 
is essentlsl to wHl, a man never eonid will if there was only (me object— Not 
neoesaary to ao act of wUl that we shoold select, or choose even, among objects 
which we know to be dUTerent^Tbe bearing of the views elicited in Book L 
on this qoestlfm— Similarity of cases of indiilbrenoe and those of vuaUisig to 
win— The apparent analogy of Idwards's mode of deciding them to that of de- 
elding between parties having eqoal daims— Bat this wonid as well be accom- 
plished by a direct act of will— If decided by lot, or accident, an arbitrary role 
mnst still be made— Analogy of the eases of indiflbrenoe to matter kept at rest 
by eqoal counter forces. 

CHAFTBB VIL— BiLATiox of IimiwiaiiiOB to Fuanov n Willxso, . 281 

Xdwards oses the term fndlflbrence as directly opposed to preference— His 
argmnent against the soul's sovereign power In certain cases, only proves that 
if thto soul wills when it does not win, then its wiUlng is not wholly owing to 
itself— ICaoh eonfbslon from using the term inclination as identical with will, 
and yet as aomething which goee before It— Another of his arguments only 
provea that the mind is not Aree in willing when it is not willing at aH— And 
this and the snbseqaent reasoning only proves that the mind cannot both will 
and not will at the same time— His statement that a/ree act of wlU cannot 
immediate arise out of a state of indUlbrence, considered— He assumes that 
cbolee is a necessary element of free wiU— Argument thus far avails only on 
eertain Inadmissible premises, and has Uttle appUcatlon to my positions- For 
the purposes of this argument, Edwards's assumption that choice is a pre- 
lequisita of a free act of wiU may be admitted— Form in which this admission 
may be most plausibly used against freedoin— The essential element of free ac- 
tion ia not choice, but self-direction— Buspendlng volition— Edwards assumes 
that sospendiog vvriitionmost be an act of volition— If so, the mind never can 
slop willing^ for suspending its willing Is only another wiUlng— Even then the 
mind cooM snspend action in one direction by acting in another— And liber^ 
in every asiioa mii^t still be malntained-^Kbat is meant by suspending an 
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aet of win— IBnatratloas from reading aloflF-Do we vrffl either to wiU or nol 
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to wUl V—Neareai appzoMh to wUltng to will 1b wlien -vn want oxaroiM fbr tht 
faoolty of will and aot oaprioioiuly— IndUbrmoe Indtoatei the potnt of depart- 
lire Irom the paaslve to the aotlye state ; perflBet In the non-aetiTO state of pio* 
found sleep— YigUance of the mind as to changes about it whloh may eaU for 
effort— Sffort to find what changes are taking place, or what action theae 
ohanges reqoire, is attixtiov— To know these cbaoges does not always n- 
qnire effort— phanges often ooonrrlng and reqnlxlng no aotion, as the striking 
of a clock, are immediately forgotten— Reason why mmiotonoiis sounds fisTor 
reTerie and the ooneentration of the mind in abstract thought. 

OHAFTBR YIIL— OomiroBHoa, . 

Treated by Edwards in Part IL, sections 8 and 9— If mind is the cause of 
its acts of will, then Edwards's argument only proves that they are necessarily 
connected with mind, and not that mind Is not fireo— Edwards absurdly aiguoa 
that the mind is not f^e In the act of willing, because the act of will Is connect- 
ed with the mind— His argument also involves the contradlcUon that mind is 
not fine, because it cannot be otherwise than free— In chapter xlll. applies sim- 
ilar reasoning to prove that if the will controls Itself it cannot bo free, bccauso 
controlled by Itself— Fallacy of this and preceding argument—From the posi- 
tion that every eflbct is dependent on its cause, Ed^rds infers, not that the 
^ee/, but that the aotion of the oatMS is necessitated— Necessary futility of 
reasoning on his statement, which really only asserts that a man wills what he 
wills— The hypothesis that there are other mental faculties which influence 
the will considered in its relation to the mind's ft-eedom in willing— Edwards^s 
ancument denies the possibility of this ; but with more reason it might be said 
that all cause is of necessity free— Even matter in motion Is not constrained or 
restrained till it comes to the producing of an effect — Any force or power sub- 
ject to eitrinsic control is an implement rather than a cause — ^Essential differ- 
ence in the freedom of Intelligent and material causes. 

CHAPTER IX.— CoNVBCTiOH or tub Will with thb Undbbbtaboiho, . 

Sometimes the last dictate is neither an act of will nor followed by an act of 
will— If will is choice, it never follows the last dictate of the understandli^— 
If it does, still not against the mind's freedom or self-determining power la 
willing— Edwards attempts to prove that the will, as a distinct entity, is not 
fk«e— Act of will not always necessary to the mind's attention— Mind may be- 
gin by an effort to obtain the requisite knowledge, or may direct its action by a 
simple perception of it— Edwards's position in regard to the will's following 
the last dictate of the understanding really confirms the fr-eedom of mind in 
wiUing. 

CHAPTER X.— MoTiVB, 327 

Statement of Sdwards^s argument on motive— Varies his definition of will 
to accommodate the argument— His argument, oven admitting his definition of 
will, is still fallacious— His definition of motive amounts only to ** that whloh 
is a motive is a motive"— As impossible to deduce any new truth fh>m such 
defintUon as from the expression " whatever is, is "—The argument, as he 
■tates it, does not contravene that of M^opponents — The diflicuUy is radical. 






•rising fr^m defining motive not bf^iat it is, but by what it moat d»— To 
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to the deliiillloii tnd admit the dadasUoii of neoMilty, this motlTe 
mut ooBtPol tlM mind— ^a motlTB oiimot itaelf detannlne thai it la the 
atiangaif Thte unat be dona by the intalUgent being that frlUa— Hia poattiona 
iavolvo an Infinite aeriaa -with no beglnniog— That the mind haa in itaelf, or ita 
ova view, a moUve, no leaaon ichy it doea not aat fkealT— Whether motlrea 
prow Biiiiiiaaltj or*&eedom moat depend on thetr oharaoter or influenoe— B^ 
warda naea ^ motive " aometlmea aa meaning the mindPM 9iew of an object, and 
at otheia the object Tiewed— The aaaertUm that the mind is goremed by ita own 
vlewa afflrma ita freedom—The point that, if the mind determinea itaelf by ita 
own view, the object viewed la atill eaaential to that view, conaidered— The ez- 
latamoe of objecte of ohoioe cannot be a reaaon why the ndnd doea not wHl free- 
ly — ^Freedom doea not Imply a power to make ezUtiog dronmataAcea dlilbreat 
from what they are at the time— Claiwlflontion of objecta, which may potaibly 
be motlvea, under Bdwarda^a definition— Theae considered in their order— 
Yagne popular notions in regard to the Influenoe of olrcumataneea— Particular 
caees^ aa stated by Edwards, make motlye the mind's view of the fatare eflbeta 
of ita own aotlon— Inquiry aa to the meaning of *' previous tendency **— The ar- 
gument again leads to an Infinite series, and makes the act of (will) choice be* 
fine that by which the mind chooaee has acted— In Sdwazda's system, motive, 
or preTioua tendency of motivet most be an act of choice springing directly outa 
of a state of indifference — Same diffloolty in regard to motive which Edwarda 
finda in regard to will— Thia dii&culty attaches to evexy system which does not 
raeognize a aelf-movlng power or cause. 



CHAFTEB XI.*X3Aina amt> Brraov, 



The aigument of Bdwarda aaanmes that the same causes of nsesaify pro- 
doee the same elfeeta— If the aame cauae never acted twice there oould be no 
application of the rule— The law is deduced fi-om observation, and cannot be 
of metaphyaieal neoesalty— No reason to suppose the law goes farther than our 
obeervationa Indicate— That there la no general rule without exceptions, eon- 
flicta with it— No reaaon to suppose that God may not vary from any law of 
■ntformity wUeh he haa establiahed for Hla own government— That He la om- 
nisfiVmt obviates the ntaeuUif at trying diilbrent modes— In mind, observation 
doea not Indica t e any sueh law— To all appearance, dlffaront minds act differ* 
ently, and even the aame mind ohangea its mode hi similar olroumstances— No 
eaae eon arlae for the application of the rule to mind— Under such rule a sole 
First Oauae never oould have produced but one eflbot— The application of thia 
rule to intelligent cause denies any continuing power to produce changes in the 
unfverse— Aa applied to €k>d, the rule can only mean that He haa adopted unl- 
fiirm rulea for His government— The finite mind, after having tried one mode, 
may, upon the recurrence of the same eiroumstanoea, try another— Aa uaed by 
Bdwarda, the law of cause and eflbct involvea an infiiiite series with no begin- 
ning of notion— There must be some cause which haa power to change Itaelf aa 
cause, or to vary Ita efibcts— Ohangea in matter must be referred to an InteUi- 
gent wfD— Some things may have been made not uniform, to vary the prob- 
Imu of life, fbr the development of the finite intelllgenoe— No dUfioulty in sup- 
posing that the finite mind may be a first or originating cause— If mind Is 
eauae, the neoesalty of volition as Ita ^fbet^^ not prove that mind is not free 
— TIm MW^imWy of (tod's action ia neces4^to and arguea the ezlstenee of 
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flnlta ft<M agenUH- TIm ugument thati If the Mme drenmttanOM oooor • 
thoQMiid tlBUM to mlii4 la the laine oonditlon, its aettoa wiU be the BMne^ «■- 
amloed. 

OHAFTSB ZIL— €hn»*s Fobbxvowlbdob, 984 

Kdwards titfSQM that the ifOta of the will miut be neeeeeaxy'beoaufle Qod 
foreknow! them— UiuiTalling reply to thle— An event forehnown by infliUIble 
preeeienoe must be ae oerteln In the ftttnre as If known by Infallible memory In 
the paet, and QodfBjbr^knowUd(f0 ofyv-ee voUUom is contndlotory— The other 
link in the aripmient of Edwards, that Ood mud foreknow, denied— Bdwarda*a 
position that, without foreknowledge of men*s volitions, Ood conld not be able 
properly to govem the nniverse—ffis argument goes rather to disprove freedom 
in executing the voUtLons than in the volitions themselves— Ood, foreknowing 
aU the eflbets of human volition wfaleh are possible, ean provide In advanee for 
any oontingenee— That He may do this withoat deviating from uniform modes 
of action, illustrated by an automatie ohees-bosrd— He may also deviate from 
sobh uniformity in mlrades— And, in many things, we do not know that He has 
established any uniformity— Foreknowledge, for the purpose of making se*' 
•onable provision, not necessary when the power is Inflnite— Foreknowledg* 
of ^kd, has the same relation to His actions that preeonoeptiona of man have 
tohls. 

OHAFTBS XIIL— CovoLUiiov, 401 

Beoapitulatlon of the argument— Edwards's erroneous and incompatible 
definitions of WlU and Choice— His frtvortte redoctlo ad abeurdum and various 
sophisms founded on these errors— His error In defining Freedom— His argci- 
ment from ICoral Keeesslty and Moral Inability, and supposed dlfflcuHles in 
wUling^Hls argument from the connection of volition with a prior cause— Mo* 
live— Habit as a motive— Assumption that the same eauses nec e s sa rily produce 
the same efltots— Indliforence and Oontingenee— Last dictate of the under* 
standing^Wllling in oases of indifference— Foreknowledge— Sdwards's idea of 
it would deprive Ood of the highest attributes of oreativo inteUlgenoe. 
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FREEDOM OF MIND IN WILLING. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THB BZI8TBKGB OF BFISIT. 

Etkbt argnment has its postulates. "We cannot 
reason from the known to the unknown, nnless some- 
thing be first known. Of all that we believe, nothing is 
more certain than the existence of belief itself, consti- 
tnting knowledge ; and, of this knowledge the belief 
that tiiere is some existence which believes, stands in the 
first rank ; and, next in order, a belief in a plurality of 
existences, which, of necessity, implies that each of the 
existoices, constituting this plurality, has peculiar and 
distinguishing characteristics, otherwise it would be 
identical with some other existence. It would not add to 
the number of existences ; and, if none possessed dis- 
tinguishing attributes or conditions, there could be only 
one existence. In such case, if space is a necessary exist- 
ence, all other existence would become impossible. Even 
if space were homogeneously filled, that which fills must, 
in some way, be differ^it from that which is filled. Time 
itself would be excluded. It may then reasonably be as- 
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snmed not only that the belief in the plnrality of exist- 
ences itself exists, but that it is well founded. Id this plu- 
rality there is nothing of which we have more convincing 
proof than of the existence of sensation, emotion, want, 
and of effort to supply want, of all which we are oonsdoas. 

Perhaps we cannot logically deduce from this any 
separate existence, which knows, feels and acts, but it is 
at least certain, that this knowledge, sensation and effort 
are, in some way, so far associated as to justify us in 
speaking of them as one combination ; and, in doing 
this, eadi individual combination of them is denominated 
a spirit, an intelligence, mind, or soul, of which the attri- 
butes of knowing, feeling and iwting are distinguishing 
characteristics. As present with this mind, or soul, yet 
distinct from it, we associate the idea of a particular 
formj which, with the soul, constitutes what each ex- 
presses by the term, ^^ I." This idea of form is not esseur 
tial to our conception of mind, or spirit, the attributes of 
which may be conceived of as entirely independent of such 
association, or as purely intelligent being, or beings. 

Among our sensations are some which each indi- 
vidual finds he can himself produce. He can, by cer- 
tain efforts, produce the various sensations known as 
muscular movements, the sound of a bell, &c. ; and 
hence knows his own power to produce effects. But he 
finds the sensation is sometimes produced without any 
effort of his own, and hence he infers a cause, or power 
without himself; and most naturajly attributing the 
effect to a power similar to that which in himself pro- 
duces similar effect, — ^to another finite intelligence, — ^be 
gets the idea of the existence of other finite minds. It 
is, perhaps, hardly necessary here to remark, that 
although through the sensations of sight we may have 
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an immediate perception of other forvM like oor own, 
still, the belief that other similar ImngB are associated 
with, or represented by such forms, is an inference from 
tiie Tisnal sensation, in connection with other facts. 
We draw no such inference from our image in a mirror, 
or firom any other object known to be lifeless, howev^ 
nearly resembling the hnman form. 

Bat, among oar sensations, are some, which we find 
we haTe no power to produce, or yery insufficient 
power ; and hence we infer the existence of a power 
without ourselves, greatly exceeding our own ; so in- 
comparably surpassing it, that we term it mjmite. 
Strictly Speaking, the evidence as first presented to us, 
only proves the existence of a power capable of pro- 
ducing the sensations of 'which we are conscious ; but 
every new observation revealing greater and greater 
power, and power far beyond what we had previously 
conceived, lays the foundation for a belief that the 
power is unlimited, and that any apparent limitation to 
it is in our own finite powers of observation and con- 
ception. Or, to put it in another form, the constant 
effect of the enlargement of our own observations and 
conceptions having always been to make the limit of 
this external power appear more remote, there is no 
reason to suppose that a further enlargement of them, 
to any finite extent, would bring us nearer to that limit ; 
and hence, so far as our experience goes, we may, if not 
with strict logical accuracy, yet witiiout danger of its 
leading us into philosophical error, apply the term 
infinite to the Supreme Intelligence. A power, which 
can accomplish everything conceivable to us as within 
the province of power, is, to us, the same as if it were 
" infinite. It has, for us, no conceivable limit. 
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The inference, by which the finite intelligence ai^es 
the existence of other Bimilar intelligences, is not one 
of absolute necessity ; for all the phenomena, — the sensa- 
tions, — which he ascribes to their agency, may be pro* 
duced in him by the Infinite, — ^the greater including 
the less. Bat the exhibition of weaknesses and imper- 
fections like his own, and which are incompatible with 
the Infinite ; and the repeated coincidence, or frequent 
association of these phenomena with the presence of 
forms similar to, yet differing more or less from that 
which he associates with his own being, and in which 
changes resembling his own external actions take place, 
give preponderance to the hypothesis of the existence 
of other and numerous finite intelligences, distinct from 
his own. In the absence of any reason to the contrary, 
ifc is rational to suppose things really to be as they appear 
to be. 

So far, then, we may be said to haire arrived at the 
knowledge of the existence of our own finite intelli- 
gence ; of other similar finite iotelligences ; and of the 
Supreme, or Infinite InteUigence. We have come to 
know ourselves, our fellow beings, and God, as powers 
producing certain effects, as being Cause. 



CHAPTEE II. 

OV THE EXIBTENCB OF HATT'EB. 

Wk know nothing of matter except by the sensationB, 
which we impute to its agency, mediately, or imme- 
diately ; and as those sensations can exist in the mind 
without the intervention of the external, material forms, 
or forces, to which we impute them, the sensations are 
not conclusiTe evidence of any such external existence. 
In dreams, and especially in nightmare, we have as 
vivid sensations of what we afterward find had no cor- 
responding external materiality, as we ever have under 
any circumstances. If this arises from the excited action 
of our own memory and imagination, it merely proyes 
that the mind, under certain conditions, has a power of 
reproducing what has before been impressed upon it 
by some external power, and at the same time of vary- 
ing the combinations in which they before existed. 
This does not conflict with the position that, as the 
sensations may exist without the intervention of matter, 
the sensations are not evidence that matter exists. 

AH the sensations which we attribute to matter, are 
as fully accounted for by the hypothesis that they are 
the thought, the imagery of God directly imparted, or 
made palpable to our finite minds, as by the hypothesis 
of a distinct external substance, in which He has 
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moulded thiB thought and imageiy. If God, witli 
design, created or fashioned matter in the forms pre* 
sented to ns, then these forms are but the result of 
thoughts and conceptions existing, or which existed in 
His mind ; and the only question is, does He impart 
or impress them directly and immediately upon our 
finite minds; or indirectly and mediately, by first 
writing, picturing, moulding, or carving them out in 
a distinct sijbstance called matter ? In either case it 
is to us equally re(d / the sensations, by which alone 
we know these, to us, external phenomena, being the 
same. The hypothesis that tlie material forms are but 
the imagery of the mind of God made palpable to us, 
is the more simple of the two, and makes creative at- 
tributes more nearly accord with powers which we are 
ourselves conscious of exercising. 
' We cannot infer the existence of matter as an en- 
tity distinct from spirit, from any necessity of spirit 
for something to act upon ; our conceptions of it serv- 
ing for this purpose, as well as any such distinct exist- 
ence could do ; and, indeed, being all that we can 
employ the faculties and attributes of spirit upon. 
The whole science of Geometry, which, being the 
science of quantity, or extension, — one of the attributes 
of matter, — may be deemed as emphatically a material 
science, is entirely founded on such conceptions ; and, 
in fact, on such conceptions as we get no accurate sen- 
sations of from without ; for, not to insist that no one 
ever had a sensation of such abstractions as a mathe- 
matical point, or line, we may assert that no one ever 
had a sensation from matter of a perfect mathematical 
form, for instance, of a perfect circle. It is a concep- 
tion of the mind, and for the purposes of mathematical 
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reafioning, is a creation of the mind, brought into exist- 
ence by actualizing this conception in a definition ; and 
for these purposes, whateyer conforms to that definition 
is a cirde, and what does not so conform is not a circle* 
The reasoning is wholly based on the d^finUioJv of our 
«w«p««m* of fcmn, and n(rt <m any lujtaal eristence, or 
sensation of such forms in matter, which are never 
sufliciently accurate to rest such reasoning upon ; and 
hence, mathematics is really a hypothetical science, and 
would be equally true if Ihere were no material forms 
even bearing any resemblance to the conceptions of the 
mind Inrought out in its defim'tions. The science of 
mechanics, too, is foxmded on our conceptions of resist- 
ance and forces, as solidity, inertia, momentum ; and 
does not involve the question as to what these forces 
really are,* 

To adopt the hypothesis, that our sensations of what 
is extenial are but the conceptions of God, made directly 
palpable to us, and ignore matter entirely, would free 
the subject of the Jreedom of mteJUgenoe from some 
apparent, if not real difiiculties; and would, at the 
same time, avoid much ccmfuslon, which I apprehend 
has been occasioned by the close and various associa- 
tions of matter with spirit. We should then have only 
to consider the action of intelligence in its finite and 
infinite forms. But as either hypothesis accounts for 
all the ph^iomena, the fact that one is more simple and 
that it makes the process of material creation more com- 
prehensible to ua is not, perhaps, ereA with our expe- 
rience in dreams, a sufficient reason for presuming that 
matter does not exist as an ^tity distinct from mind 



* See Appendix, Note L at the end of the Tolnme. 

I 
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and with the properties which our seiiBations indicate. 
We may remark, however, that, suppoBing the In- 
finite Intelligence to fashion and control this matter, 
it would make no difference as to the question of onr 
freedom ; for, in that case, the real phenomena would 
be the same, — ^the thought and imagery of the mind of 
God — and the only question would be as to which of 
the two modes He has adopted in communicating that 
thought and in making that imagery palpable to us. 
We may further remark that, with the testimony of our 
senses on the one hand, and on the other, the considera- 
tion that the imagery of the mind of God is not in it- 
self intelligent, but an effect of intelligence in action, 
we may assume, in either case, that matter is in itself 
uninteUigent and inert. Admitting, then, for the pur- 
poses of the argument, the existence of matter as dis- 
tinct from spirit, we will, in a subsequent chapter, in- 
quire how far it can produce effects, or be causjb. 



CHAPTER III. 



OV XIND. 



Mind haa feeling, knowledge, volition. It is suscep- 
tible of sensation and emotion ; has a simple perceptive 
attribute by which it directly acquires knowledge ; and 
a faculty of will, through which it manifestiB its power 
to produce, or to try to produce change. 

Our sensations and emotions are not dependent upon 
the wilL We hear the sound of a cannon, whether we 
will to hear it or not ; and can neither avoid, nor pro- 
duce the emotions of joy or sorrow by merely willing 
it. We may, by eflfort, bring about the conditions pre- 
cedent to a particular sensation or emotion ; but, the 
conditions being the same, whether they exist by our 
own act, or from some other cause, makes no difference 
as to the effect.^ Our knowledge is also independent 
of the will. We cannot know, or believe anything by 
simply willing to know, or believe it. If I have a sen- 
sation of seeing a tree, I cannot by any act of Will be- 
lieve that I have no such sensation, or that I have the 
sensation of seeing a rock instead. So, too, if in the 
relations of my ideas^ I perceive certain truths, as that 
2 + 2 = 4, 1 cannot at will disbelieve or not know such 

*See Appendix, Note IL 
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tmths. By will I can bring aboat the conditions fayor- 
able to the increase of knowledge, but I cannot tbns 
determine what shall become known. I may, by effort| 
remoTd an external obstruction to sight and thus be en^ 
abled to see what was behisd it ; but I cannot, by wiU, 
determine what it is that I shall then see. So also I 
may by effort arrange and compare my ideas, so that 
some truth, which before was hidden, will become ob- 
vious ; but I cannot will what that truth, when discov- 
ered, will be. In both of these, and in all other cases, 
the disooTery of the objects, or of the abstract truths, 
and the consequent addition to our knowledge, is, in the 
last analysis, a mnple mental jperception / and all our 
efforts to acquire knowledge are only to make such 
external changes in matter, or so to arrange our ideas, 
as to bring the truth within reach of the simple percep- 
tive attribute of the mind. 

From the foregoing it appears that feeling, whether 
in sensation or emotion, is rather a property^ or 9u%cep- 
thbiUty^ than a facuUy of bemg. So also the ability to 
acquire knowledge is a capacity, or a sense, rather than 
a faculty. 

Our sensations, emotions, and knowledge, at the 
time being, are actual present existences, in common with 
all others now actually existing, — ^independent of the 
will. Having become existent, whether by the agency 
of will, or otherwise, such existence cannot, by will, be 
changed, m the present^ any more than what existed in 
the past can be so changed. Whenever we seek to pro- 
duce any change, it must be with reference to the future, 
and this is always by will. Whenever by the exercise 
of our own power we try to inlSluence the course of 
events, we will. When by effort we recall the knowl- 
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edge of the past, the TecaOAng is still an ^y^aAfviwn to 
the efifort. 

13iere are other attribntes, or modes iA mind, which 
are often spoken of as if thej were distinct faenltieB, or 
active agents, having power of themselves to do certain 
things. In this category we may embrace memory, 
judgment, reasoning, imagination, conception, and per- 
haps, also association. These are all names of some 
form of knowledge, or of some mode of mental action 
to acquire, or reproduce it The forms of knowledge, 
to which they are applied, are actaal present existences, 
not subject to the will. Our memories of the past, our 
obs^vation of the present, and our anticipations of the 
fatnre are all, when reached, but present knowledge. 
When, from any cause, the knowledge of the past, the 
present, or the future is perceived by the mind, it is a 
simple mental perception. When we make effort to 
produce such changes, internal or external, as will 
bring any knowledges within the mind's view, it is an 
act of will, a trying to do something. So that, in all 
cases, the names of these supposed faculties only indi- 
cate actual existing knowledge, or its acquisition by 
simple mental perception, or by acts of will to produce 
those changes which will bring knowledge within reach 
of this simple mental perception. These acts of will 
differ from each other either in their mode, or in their 
object. Memory, for instance, is but a condition, and 
a necessary condition, of knowledge of the past With- 
out it such knowledge could not exist. In this sense it 
is only an expression of one form of our knowledge. 
To say, I remember an everUj is to say, I know am event 
in the pa>8t. If, from any cause, an event of the past 
comes before the mind it is then a simple mental per- 
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cqption* When we make effort to bring an event of the 
p«t into the mind's view we caU it an exercise, or #^ 
oimemory^ and this, of oonrse, is an act of will, a trying 
to do this thing. 

So likewifie the term judgment may express the 
mind's conclusion as to the equality, or superiority of 
one thing, or method as compared with another ; or as 
to the truth, or error of a proposition. And such con- 
clusion is a simple mental perception ; while any effort 
in comparing, examining, &c., by which we seek to 
bring about the conditions favoring such perception, is 
caUk an exercise, or effort of judgment, which, is an- 
other act of wilL 

The same may be said of reasoning, imagining, con- 
ceiving, &c. In the sense in which these are spoken of 
as faculties, or powers, they are but names of varied 
modes of effort, or of efforts for differefrvt dbjecU^ made 
by the same unit-mind, manifesting its power to pro- 
duce change by its efforts, or acts of will. 

Whether these supposed faculties are but names of 
varied acts of will, or otherwise, does not really affect 
the question of the wmd^B freedom in action ; for^ 
whether it act by a faculty caUed will, or by a faculty 
caUed judgment, would not affect its freedom in action 
so long as the faculty by which it thus acted pertained 
to its own being. If the question were, whether 
the will, considered as a distinct entity, were free, it 
might become important to inquire if there were any 
coordinate powers of mind by which it could be con- 
trolled. The introduction of these supposed faculties, 
as distinct powers, does, however, tend to compUcato 
and confuse the argument as to the mind's freedom. In* 
confirmation of the views already stated, it may be ob« 
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served, that if acts of will are but* eflPorts of the mind) 
and theee fistcnlties are exerted by the mind, it follows 
that they but indioate, or name different acts of will^ 
or efforts of the same nnit power — ^mind. 

In further iUnstration that they are but names of 
these yaried efforts, I would remark, that the immediaU 
obfeat of.eyery act of will is to move some portion of 
the body, or to inflnenoe mental activity. In either 
case we are conscious only of the effort and the effect, 
and ihou^ we speak of bodily and m^tal efforts, we 
still recognize them cH as effi>rts of the mind. In so 
speaking, we distinguish them not by the active agent, 
which is the same in all, but by the immediate object 
of the effort, or by the subjects of it, which, in some 
cases, are bnt instraments to accomplish remoter ob- 
jects. Thus, when movement of the body, or of any 
portion of it, is the object, we speak of bodily, or mns* 
cnlar effort, and subdivide into efforts of the hand, the 
foot, &c. ; while those efforts, of which the mind is the 
subject, we designate as mental efforts ; and, as in these 
we are not conscious of distinct members as the mbjecta 
of our action, we subdivide, or classify by the ob/eeta 
sought, as efforts of memory, of judgment, of imagina- 
tion, &c.* 

By the phrase hodHy efoH we cannot mean to as- 
sert that the body is an active agent, itself making 
effort, but only that its movement is the object of the 
mental effort ; and, in as close analogy to this as the 
case permits, the expressions, efforts of memory, of 
judgment and imagination, &c., only signify that the 
object of the effort is to remember, to judge, to imagine, 

•See Appendix^ Note in. 
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&c In ally we recognize but varied efforts, or efForts 
for different objects, by the same nnit-mind, withont 
the intervention of anj other powers ; and all these 
efforts are but manifestations of the mind's acti<m, var 
ried in oonformitj with the objects, or changes it seeks 
to produce. 

It maj be objected to this diq>ensing with these 
alleged faculties, and considering them merely as names 
designating different modes of effort, or efforts for dif* 
ferent objects, that they sometimes seem to act of them- 
selves. Of this, memory is the most marked example. 
Our memories seem to rise unbidden before us, and in 
an ordar which we do not control. Now, as a present 
sensation is known by means of simple mental percep- 
tion, without effort, it may so happen that the circum- 
stances, which exist without our agency, may also bring 
the knowledge of the past within the reach of tibia 
same ])erception. This appears to be effected mainly, 
if not wholly, by means of association, which is an ar* 
rangement, or classification of our knowledge in con- 
formity to some observed relation, as that of cause and 
effect, or of antecedent and consequent ; or of some re* 
semblance, in which last may be included simikrity as 
to time, or place ; and, by a' slight extension, this will 
abo embrace canUffuify in time and space. But what- 
ever the rule, or principle of association, it seems that 
through it, an idea, or sensation in the present may 
suggest others in the past without any effort. The sen- 
sation I now have of a tree in sight recalls, or causes 
me to remember a sensation I had last week of a tree 
then in sight ; and this again suggests the fruit I saw 
upon it, &Q. In this case, through external agencies — 
agencies not of the mind — the past knowledge has been 
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brought within reach of the eimple mental percepfcioB. 
Ab in the caae of simple Bensation, the mind has been 
the recipient of knowledge without any aotiye agency 
of its own ; and hence the case affords no ground to 
rappose an active agency in its memory^ or in any other 
of its attribates. 

These views seem to justify the condnsion that the 
mind has but one real faculty, or power to do anything, 
and this facnlty is designated by the term v>iU; that 
with this power it has a sosceptibility to feeling, and 
abo a capacity, or sense of simple mental perception, 
through which it becomes the recipient of knowledge ; 
and that all knowledge, whether the result of prelimi- 
nary effort, or otherwise, in the last analysis is a simple 
perception of the mind, and that all preliminary effort 
for its acquisition is only to bring about the conditions 
essential to such perception. We know that we have 
certain sensations without effort. We attribute some 
of these to the instrumentality of the bodily senses ; 
but the sensation is in the mind ; and it is not the 
bodily sense that Jomv>s of its existence. Kor does it 
require any act of will to know it ; on the contrary, we 
cannot, by will, avoid knowing it. Here then is a 
faculty, or capacity of knowing ; of simple mental per- 
ception, or assimilation, as independent of the will as 
sensation itself. 

To proceed one step further; it is not the "bodily 
sense which knows the difference between the sensations 
of black and white ; or of sound and color ; and we 
atill are not eoneeious that to know this requires any 
effort If we r^ard general and abstract ideas, in- 
stead of sensations, we may perhaps without previous 
effort know that what is, is ; that the whole is greater 
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than its part ; that two parallel lineB cannot cross each 
other ; but we do not thus know that all the angles of 
every plane triangle are equal to two right angles ; to 
ascertain this, requires effort.^ There must then some- 
where be a point at which acts of will become neoes^ 
sary to our acquisition of knowledge ; but the mind 
cannot by such action determine, or yary the facts, or 
its own conclusions in regard to them. If it could, it 
would then have no idea of absolute truth. The last 
result ; the finality of the process — ^the assimilation — 
being thus independent of the will, must come by the 
attribute of knowing, i. e. by simple mental percep- 
tion ; and the object of the effort of the mind is to re- 
call and so vary and arrange either its previous knowl- 
edge, or things external to it, that the truths sought 
will come within the range and scope of its simple per> 
ceptive power; such effort, however, is not always 
needed, sensation sometimes performing this ofllce, or 
the truths being in themselves obvious to simple per- 
ception, without effort. For instance, if an effort to 
remember is the effort to find some idea, which by as- 
sociation will recall, or lead through other associations 
to some particular knowledge of the past, this sugges- 
tive idea may sometimes be brought to mind by exter- 
nal events through sensation, without our effort ; or it 
may arise in some train of thought, which we are pur- 
suing for another purpose, without any intuition or any 
effort to* recall the past knowledge. In both cases the 
knowledge of the past is brought within reach of the 
mind's simple perceptive sense without effort for that 
end ; and the memory appears to act spontaneously as 
an independent power. The fftcts, however, do not 

« See Appendix, Note IV. 
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really oooflict with the hypothecs that what we term 
im elBfort of memory is but a mode of effort of the mind, 
and that, in its efforts for recalling the past, prying into 
the fatnre, or investigating abstract truth, it but exerts 
its own unit-power in different modes, and does not put 
iriher powers in action for that purpose. 

men, for the ptupoee of ascertaming trath, or of 
determining action, we call up and examine other 
knowledge, we deliberate ; and any conclusion, to which 
ve thus come, is a judgment. This process ipay involve 
a seeondary one of examining, or comparing various 
Bimple perceptions, which have resulted from various 
views of the subject, or from views of different portions 
of it. We often, and sometimes from the urgencies of 
the case, examine very hastily, while at others we do it 
very thoroughly. This leads us to speak of hasty con- 
dnsions and deliberate judgments, the latter being the 
resnlt of the more full examination of our knowledge 
relating to the subject. Though this judgment is a re- 
sult of an effort in the examination of our knowledge, 
it is immediately incorporated with and becomes a por- 
tion of it ; in this respect not differing from facts, or 
any other addition to our knowledge, acquired by mere 
observation, or simple mental perception without pre- 
vious effort. From the nature of the examination, or 
of the subject itself, these judgments vary from the 
slightest shade of probability to that of demonstrative 
certainty; and induce various grades of belief, from 
that of mere conjecture to confirmed knowledge ; but, 
such as they are, we are often obliged to act upon them 
from want of time, or of ability to obtain better. 

Of knowledge, obviously an important element in 
all intelligent cause, I will further remark, that I deem 
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the term, in strict propriety, applicable oidy to those 
ideas, or perceptions of the mind of which we enter- 
tain no doubt ; and that it is applicable to such, evea 
though they are not conformable to truth ; for, if we 
cannot say that we know that of which we have no 
doubt, there is nothing to which we can apply the term, 
and it is useless. This is liable to the objection that we 
may know what is not true. !Knowledge is a certain 
condition of the mind ; and there is no difference in 
this condition, whether we have an undoubted belief 
that 7 X 6 = 41, or that 2x2 = 4; the knowledffe that 
2x2 = 4, and iiiefact that 2x2 = 4, are distinct ; and 
to make the latter a condition of the former is to define, 
or describe one thing, by attributing to it what belonga 
not to it, but to another distinct thing, which is-unphil- 
osophical, and leads to confusion. 

When, howeyer, I speak of the use which the mind 
mi^es of its knowledge in connection with its faculty 
of will, it is generally more convenient to embrace, in 
the one term, all its opinions and beliefs of every grade 
of probability, which, in the absence of certainty, it is 
often obliged to make the basis of action ; and, in such 
cases, I use the term with this latitude. 

Metaphysical certainty applies to that order of ideas 
and perceptions, or to that order of expressions, which 
we perceive to be necessarily true in tlieir own nature, 
and the denial of which involves an obvious absurdity, 
or contradiction. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LIBBBTT, OB FBBBDOH. 

These terms are, perhaps, as well imderstood 
as* any by which we could directly define them. 
The opposing terms are compulsion, control, con- 
straint and restraint; and when the term necessity, 
as the antithesis of liberty, or freedom, is applied to 
the action of the mind in willing, it must imply that 
sncli action is compelled, controlled, constrained, or 
restrained. 

The question may arise, whether that which con- 
trols itself is free, or whether the fact of its being 
controlled, even though by itself, renders it not free. 
This question, in our present inquiry, concerns the 
action of the mind in willing; but we may say, 
generally, that everything, in moving, or in acting; 
in motion, or in action, must be directed and con- 
trolled in its motion, or in its action, by itself, or by 
something other than itself; and that, of these two 
conditions of every thing moving, or acting ; or 
in motion, or action, the term freedom applies to 
the former rather than to the latter ; and if the term 
freedom does not apply to that condition, it can 
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have no application to the acting, or the action of 
anything whatever. And hence, self-control is bat 
another expression for the freedom of that which 
acts, or of the active agent ; and this is in conformily 
to the cnstomary nse and the popular idea of the 
term freedom. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF CAtTBB. 

Thb word Oaubb is yarionslj used. I shall use it, 
in wliat I deem itB moet popular sense, as meaning any- 
thing which produces change. In this sense, four dis- 
tinct kinds of causes are coneewaMe : 

First, such as^are both unintelligent and inactive; 
ad a rock, which arrests the motion of a moving body, 
causing it to stop, or alter its directiou. These we will 
call inert causes. 

Secondly, unintelligent, but active causes; as a 
heavy body in motion, moving others in its course, but 
which does not intend, or know the effects it produces. 
These are motor causes. 

Thirdly, causes which produce changes by their 
activity, and which are not only conscious of the 
changes, when produced, but can anticipate the effects 
of their activity, yet do not plan, or design the means, 
or modes of producing these effects ; as the lower forms 
of intelligent agents. These are instincti/ve causes. 

Fourthly, causes which produce changes by their 
activity, and not only anticipate and know the effects 
of their activity, but design and form plans to produce 
them. Of these God is the type. They are origiruxt- 
mg^ or dedgning causes. 
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We might have divided the third class, making two 
others, one merely knowing the effects after they oc- 
cur; the other only anticipating them; bnt as we 
know of none in which the two are nncombined, there 
is no necessity for including them in our classification. 

I mention the four varieties, just named, as canoeiv' 
dtiU and as embraced in the popular notion of cause. 
Whether they are all real causes may be a question for 
further inquiry. 

We have then, of material causes, two kinds, inert 
and motor. The inert becomes cause only by being 
first acted upon by the active, or motor cause. Each 
motor may also be inert cause in relation to other mo- 
tor causes, as when one motor impinges against another, 
the effect, in some cases, may not be influenced by the 
motion of this other, but be the same as if it were 
inert. 

We have of intelligent causes also two kinds, the 
instinctive and the designing. The former of these also 
becomes cause only by being first acted upon by the 
latter. The instinctive must first be infoimed by the 
designing cause, before it can become cause itself. The 
designing may include, or be associated with the in- 
stinctive ; and, sometimes acting without exercising the 
faculties by which, it is capable of designing, manifest 
itself at such times only as instinctive cause. 

A definition, or statement is sometimes spoken of — 
I think improperly— as a cause, of which the logical 
consequence is the effect ; as, for instance, the equality 
of the four sides of a square ccmses those opposite each 
other to be parallel. Such consequences are necessary, 
self-existent, or co-existent truths ; which are Jvundy or 
ducoveredy and not caused. 
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When we speak of Umi% ehanges^ the ezpreafiion 
is elliptieal. We do not mean that the changeB are 
effected by time itself as a cause ; but bj those 
caofieB of which the effects are gradnal, and percep- 
tible only after the lapse of some considerable periods 
of tune. 



CHAPTER VL 



OF THB WILIi^ 



It is not imasaal to speak of the will as a distinct 
entity, possessing and exercising certain powers. This 
prodnces much confnsion in the argument on the ^^ free- 
dom of the will." It is obviously the mmd that wills, 
as it is the mind that thinks ; and we might with as 
much propriety speak of a thought, which thinks, as 
of a will, that wills. In treating of mind (Chap. UL) 
I have already stated that there is a passive state, in 
which, without bjxj active agency of its own, it may be 
the subject of sensations, and the recipient of knowl- 
edge. Also, that in another condition it seeks, or en- 
deavors to pifoduce change by the active exercise of its 
power. In this the mind is said to will. Of these two 
conscious states of its existence, that of activity — ^that 
in which it strives to produce change — ^is a state of will- 
ing. The mind's willing, or its act of will, then, is 
the mind's effort ; and Will is the power ^ or faculty of 
ike mind for effort. It is not a distinct thing, or in- 
strument, which the mind uses, but is only a name for 
a power, which the mind possesses ; and Knact of wiU 
is that action, or mode in which intelligence exerts its 
power to do, or to try to do, and manifests itself as 
cause. The willing, or act of will, is the condition of 
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the mind in effort, and is the only effort of which we 
are consciouB. In each individual the efforts are all by 
the same active agent — ^by the intelligent being — ^by the 
mind — ^bnt are classified as bodily &nd mental efforts ; 
the former being subdivided into efforts of the arm, the 
longs, &c. ; and the latter into efforts of memory, of 
judgment, of imagination, &c.* 

Mind — ^intelligence — ^has no property, or attribute 
by which it can be inert cause. It may be the passive 
subject of change by other active agencies, but can it- 
self be the cause of change only by the exerciae of its^ 
power, i. e. by an effort. The existence of any mind 
with certain powers, may be among the circumstances 
which other intelligent agents take into consideration in 
iheir action, but it is only by its own effort that itself 
can do anything — ^that it can of itself produce any 
change, or be oausb. f 

The mind has two very distinct spheres for the exeiv 
cise of its activity — ^for its effort, h^ one it seeks to 
acquire knowledge ; in the other to mould the fixture. 
In the first it analyzes, combines and compares its ideas ; 
observes the present external ; recalls the past, and, by 
this use of its present knowledge, acquires more. It 
can thus not only learn abstract truths, but is enabled, 
with more or less of certainty, to anticipate the course 
of events, and to perceive in what it would, by effort, 
try to alter that course. In both cases it seeks to affect 
the future ; but in one case the effect is confined to 
changes in its own knowledge, to ascertain, or find what 
now 18, has been, or will be ; in the other, itr;^ks to 
affect the succession of events, to change what now is 
and influence what will be. 

• See AppeD^iz, Note y. t ^^ •^PP«>'^ ^o^ '^ 

2 
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By mesnB of its prophetic power, the mind reaches 
into tiiat future in which by effort it seeks to produce 
effects. The success, or failure of the effort, however, 
cannot in any way affect the effort itself, which already 
has been. To the effects which the mind, by its ac- 
tivity, or effort, produces, it has the relation of cause, 
whether these effects were, or were not intended. 

By its influence upon the future, however proximate, 
by its active agency in creating that future, mind mani- 
fests its originating, creative power. In this, its finite 
sphere, every finite intelligence, of every grade — Shaving 
the faculty of will — ^is a finite first cause, as the Su* 
preme Intelligence is Infinite First Oause, in its sphere 
of the infinite. The inquiry as to the truth of this po- 
sition is involved in the question, doea thejinite inteUir 
ff0noe vnUJredy f which we are hereafter to examine. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
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Tas term tvant is probably better underBtood than 
ftDj word, or phrase, wbich we oould select to define, 
or explain it Nothing is better known to us than our 
wants. We must, however, in the use of the term, 
carefully distinguish between the want and the thing 
wanted; between that present feeling, or condition, 
which is a state of want, and which we already have, 
and that which will gratify the want, and which, as 
yet, we have not. It is to the present condition, that I 
apply the term. We feel a painful sensation, or emo- 
tion, and want such cTumge as will give relief. We 
find that we are ignorant on a point upon which knowl- 
edge is, or may become useftd, and we wami to know ; 
and when, either from past experience, or intuition, we 
are conscious of the absence of a sensation, we may 
loant that sensation. 

A sensation, or emotion is not, in itself, a want ; it 
may exist without any corresponding want. We may 
be content with it as it is. Kor is the perceived ab- 
sence of a sensation, or emotion, of itself, a want ; for 
we may be content with such absence. To get rid of 
an unpleasant sensation, which we have, or to induce 
an agreeable one, which we have not, are often the 
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things wanted, but are not tAemsdvea the want. ' We 
have the sensation of hunger, and want food, but nei- 
ther the sensation, nor the food is itself the want. In 
this case the food is the thing wanted, and the sensation 
is one of the conditions which causes us to want This 
sensation, or emotion, in this, as in other cases, is to ns 
an extension of knowledge, which requires on our part 
no effort. 

That the idea of change is essential to the want is 
very obvious in cases in which some absent sensation 
is the thing wanted. When a present sensation is the 
subject, the want must either be to continue, to discard, 
or to modify that sensation ; and eyen the want to con- 
tinue requires the knowledge, or idea of possible change. 
So, too, an emotion is not in itself a want ; a joy, which 
so satisfies the mind that it neither desires, nor thinks 
of change, cannot be said to be a want. And there is 
a grief — a holy and unselfish grief— of the elevating 
and hallowing influences of which we are so conscious, 
that we would not banish, or modify it. Our admira- 
tion may be so pleasurably excited by what appears to 
us already perfect, that no change is suggested, or wanted 
in the sensation, or the object Wonder, of itself, in- 
volves no idea of change, and no want ; and, under the 
emotion of awe, we reverently shrink from all thought, 
or anticipation of change. 

Want involves an idea of change. We must, at 
least, be able to conceive that by some change in what 
exists, the pain we feel will be discarded, or the knowl- 
edge which we seek, or the pleasure we covet be ac- 
quired ; though we may not know by what means the 
desited change is to be effected. 

The existence then, of this idea of change, seons in 
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all cmeB to be an eflseatial element of want. A man, 
entirelj Batisfied with things as they are, cannot prop- 
erly be said to have a want. It is true, we say, that 
such a man toants ihmg% to remain as they d^. The 
expression is really equivalent to saying he wants noth- 
ing, i. e. does not want — ^he is content. If it really 
expresses any want, it is the want of snch change as 
will ensure things remaining as they are, and relieve 
him of any apprehension that they may not so remam. 
This can amonnt to no more than that, to make certain 
the continuance of some things as they are, he wants 
chang6 in some other things ; which is to say, he is not 
satisfied with things as they are. 

It may be convenient to classify wants into primary, 
or those the gratification of which is the final object, or 
end in view ; and secondary, or those which relate only 
to the intermediate Tiieans of snch gratification, and to 
what is not in itself wanted. A man, in imminent dan- 
ger, to get to a safe place, may want to walk, thongh 
every step is painfiil : to reach the place of safety is 
the primary want ; to walk, in snch case, the second- 
aiy. The lust of power is, perhaps, always a second- 
afy want ; being wanted not for itself, bnt as a means 
of gratifying other wants.. These secondary wants, 
however, seem also to belong to the mind's perception 
of the means of gratifying its primary wants, and, as 
snch, may with as much propriety be dassified with its 
knowledge as with its wants. They are knowledge, or 
at least belief, that by some act, perhaps not in it- 
self wanted, that which is wanted may be attained. 

Again, wants may be divided into natural, acquired 
and cultivated. Natural wants are those whic& are 
ionate, constitutional Hunger, or the want of food is 
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a natural want. Bnt we may want to be htmgry for 
the sake of the enjoyment which attends ite gratificar 
Hon ; and this want to be hnngry, snppoBing it to grow 
out of the acquired knowledge that hunger is a bads 
of the enjoyment, may be said to be an acquired want. 
If we take exercise, or adopt other means to induce the 
want of food, such want may be said to be a cultiyated 
want ; and from this low, material form, our cultivated 
wants may rise to the most ethereal aspirations of our 
cesthetio, moral and religious nature. We speak of 
them merely as caldyated, for they still have their root 
in the constitution of our being ; and we only use our 
knowledge of means to bring them out, or give them 
vitality and force, when they would, otherwise, be dor- 
mant or Bluggiah. 

That which we have spoken of as a secondary 
want, is a consequence of our perception of what is 
necesflaryto gratify a primaiy want; and is thus the 
ofbpring of the primary want, and the knowledge of 
the means of gratifying it. As our primary wants and 
knowledge may exist without our voUtion, the conse- 
quent secondary want also may. We cannot, by an 
act of will, directly change the perceived fact, or 
our knowledge of the means essential to a particular 
result. 

The natural, or innate want is obviously not an 
effect of volition. An acquired want must result from 
some increase of knowledge. If we made effort, and 
increased our knowledge for the purpose of acquiring 
this want, we must have previously wanted it, and the 
acquired want, in such case, was, before its acquisition, 
the tiling wanted, and not the want which we sought to 
gratify. If we accidentally acquired such want without 
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intending it^ it has come without onr willing it ; and 
though it may have been a conBequence of onr efforts 
for Bome other purpose, it is such a consequence as we 
did not foresee, and for which we have made no effort 
It may be such a result as, had we foreseen it, we would 
have opposed ; but not haying foreseen it, -it is an 
effect, which we hare neither fikvored, nor opposed. As 
the influence of an actuallj existing want upon the will 
is not yaried \>j the source, or cause of its existence, it 
will not, in treating of it in this connection, often be 
necessary to allude to these distinctions. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

OF XATTBB AB OAUSB. 

Whatever changes take place in matter must arise 
from its motion, either massiyc, or atomic. Bat matter 
has no power to move itself; and hence cannot'become 
cause of such change, except by first being in motion ; 
and, even if imbued with locomotive powers, would 
have no knowledge to direct its movements to produce 
anj given effect ; and, if possessing both these attri- 
butes, being destitute of sensation and emotion, would 
have no inducement to make effort to produce any ef- 
fect, supposing it also to have a faculty of will. It is 
plain then, that matter cannot be an originating cause, 
even of its own movements ; and hence, if changes in 
it ever had a beginning, they must have origmated with 
intelligence. I say, if they ever had a beginning ; but 
we have still to inquire whether matter, even if once 
put in motion, could produce effects, or change other 
matter, or be affected, or changed by other matter, from 
the mere circumstance of its being itself in motion ; in 
short, whether, in motion, matter becomes cavse^ origi* 
nating effects, or prolonging, or extending the effects of 
any intelligent action, which may have put it in mo- 
tion. The mere change of place by motion* cannot 

«8ee Appendix, Note YIL 
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be considered as an ^ect of motion, but, rather, as the 
motion itself. If it is an effect of motion, canse and 
effect are here blended in one. The only reason why 
matter in motion can become canse of any other effect 
than that which took place immediately on the com- 
mencement of its motion, is, that by time and motion 
the dbrcnmstances become changed, thongh matter can- 
not intend, or know of this change. If, with motion, 
it can become cause, then, thongh it never conld have 
commenced its own motion, yet, as in considering intel- 
ligence as canse, we are obliged to regard it, in the ab- 
stract^ as a necessary existence, which had no begmning, 
so we might also suppose that matter had been in mo- 
tion from eternity, and hence always had in itself caus- 
ative power. 

Whether matter in motion, can of itself produce ef- 
fects, seems to depend mainly on another question, viz.: 
Does matter in motion, of necessity, have a tendency to 
continue in motion, or to stop the moment it is relieved 
from all impelling power % K I throw a ball, after it 
leaves my hand I can no longer control it ; I make no 
effort to control it ; it continues to move even though 
my attention is wholly withdrawn from it. But 
whether it does so move, because to stop requires change 
which, being mere-matter, it cannot effect ; or whether 
it continues to move in conformity to a law, which the 
Supreme Intelligence has adopted for its own govern- 
ment, and by which, in certain cases, it uniformly exe- 
cutes the decree, or causes certain effects to follow the 
effort of the finite mind, even after that effort has 
ceased ; in brief, whether it continues to move by its 
own inherent material force, or by the action upon it of 

2* 
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an iirvisible intelligence, or canse, is a qneetion, whioh 
I can find no meanB of determining. 

A particle of matter can begin no change in itself. 
When put in motion does it reqnire change in itself to 
stop, or to continne its motion i If the former, then a 
moving body has in itself the amonnt of power which 
is required to stop it ; and when it comes in coUiuon 
with another body, as the two, by a law of metaphysi- 
cal necessity, cannot occnpy the same space, some eflfect 
mnst be p];<>daoed ; for instance, if moving in opposite 
directions, in the same line, one must be stopped, or 
turned back, or if the forces are equal we may, perhaps^ 
infer that both must of necessity stop. 

The ball thrown obliquely, after leaving my hand, 
if in vacuum, moves in a parabolic curve ; or if resisted 
by the air, in an irregular curve. This, in either case, 
involves a continued cTumge of direction, and it may be 
asked how matter, undirected by intelligence, can eon- 
form its changes of direction to these curves, or indeed, 
how change its direction at all ? If, however, matter in 
motion has power to stop, retard, or change the motion 
of other bodies ; or is liable to be stopped, retarded, or 
changed by them, it is conceivable, as has been sug- 
gested, that such change may be produced, and the pro- 
jectile kept in the particular curve by particles of mat- 
ter moving through space, and impinging on one side 
of the projectile, while the earth protects the other side 
from similar influence ; once admit the self-existent, or 
inherent force, and its application is quite conceivable. 
The line of motion is changed from the parabolic to 
the irregular curve by the body itself impinging againsl 
the particles of the atmosphere. 

As any force of matter in motion depends upon its 
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JBiq^poBed tendency to continiie in motion ; and it being 
evident that some of the bodies, ooming in direot oppo- 
sition to eadi other with equal force, must be stopped ; 
and that matter has no power to put itself in motion 
again, it follows that the power of that portion thus 
stopped is annihilated ; and the power of matter being 
ihns continnally diminishing, must, with eufieietU timey 
be eventnally destroyed, or, at least, be reduced to an 
inftniteeimal qnanti^.* 

But, if matter is an originating cause, or power, in- 
dependent of intelligence, it must, as we have before 
shown, be so in virtue of having been in motion from 
all eternity ; and hence, there having been euffioient 
Umey its power, from the cause just mentioned, must 
have been destroyed. It follows then, that any power 
which matter may now have, in consequence of its being 
in motion-Bupposing it to have any-must be either 
the result of its having been put in motion within a 
finite time by intelligence, or from intelligence subse^ 
qnendy rartaming and renewing the motion, which may 
hare been from eternity .f If this supposed power of 
matter in motion were left to act uncontrolled by inteL- 
ligenee, its blind activity would accelerate its 8elf-de> 
struction, and must, in some instances, counteract itself 
by opposition, while in others its effects would be in* 
creased by co-operation of Ihe forces. The observed 
uniformity of material effects is inconsistent with this 
blind exercise of power ; indicating that, even if matter 
now has, or has had power of itself, as cause, to produce 
effects, it has been subjected to an intelligent control — 
to a designing cause— and that all such effects are now 
the result of intelligent action. 

* See Appendix, Note Ym. f Bee Appendix, Note DC 
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The argament on this point maj be thus stated : 
admitting the exbtence of matter as a distinct entity ; 
and that it has always existed, we know, as a fact of 
observation, that the motion of one portion is always 
affected and often destroyed in produdng effects npon 
other portions. Kow, further admitting, that its origi- 
nal state was that of motion, it must always hare been 
with its present conditions, or the original conditions 
of its motion must haye been changed* If it com- 
menced with the present conditions, which wonld con- 
tinually lessen its motion, then, with sufficient time, 
and an eternity must be sufficient, its motion would be 
destroyed, or reduced to an infinitesimal and inappre- 
ciable quantity ; and hence, on this supposition, the in- 
terference of some other — of intelligent cause — ^mnst 
haye been necessary to sustain any appreciable power 
in matter, as cause. 

And if we adopt the other hypothesis, that its mo- 
tion was originally subject to other conditions than 
those which are now observed, then this change in its 
conditions, or mode of action, could not have been 
effected by matter itself, but must be attributed to in- 
telligence, as the only other conceivable cause. So 
that, whether matter in motion was, or was not, origi- 
nally subject to its present conditions, its present in- 
fluence, by means of motion, must result either from 
intelligence sustaining its motion, or from its controll- 
ing that which is inherent. And, except on the hypo- 
thesis that the* tendency. of matter once put in motion 
is to continue in motion and not to stop, this control 
by intelligence must be direct and inmiediate ; for upon 
no other hypothesis can intelligence make matter a 
means of producing or even of prolonging effects, after 
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its own action upon it is diaoontinned. The matter 
wonld stop when that action left it, and no change 
would take place in it till farther action of iatelligence 
again moved it. 

Nor, without the farther hypotheeis that the effectB 
of matter in motion are neceesarj, can we either sap- 
pose that withoat the power of selection — withont por- 
poee — ^thcBe effects woold either be aniform, or yet 
TB17 in any respect. They mast arise irom the necea- 
aities of the case ; as, for instance, the impossibility of 
two impingiog bodies occupying the same space ; and 
some effect must thus be absolutely necessary, or none 
would be produced. Still, as in most, if not all con- 
eeivable cases, more than one effect seems possible, as 
when two bodies impinge, both may stop, or one turn 
back ; some power which can sdect, seems essential to 
the uniform ordering of the effects. This consideration 
exposes one difficulty in supposing that which is unin* 
telligent to be cause at all ; or to be anything more 
than an instrument used by an intelligent cause. 17 or 
could intelligence make matter cause, or increase its 
eausative power, and make it capable of selecting its 
own effects, or of beginning a change, or a scries of 
changes, by impressing laws upon it for its goyem- 
ment ; for, to be governed immediately by law, pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the law, i. tf., intelligence on 
the part of the governed. 

If all matter were at this moment quiescent, it could 
not of itself, in virtue of any law, begin a change. To 
do this it must move itself. But more especially could 
it not so move itself as to produce a particular effect at 
a particular time. This would require it not only to 
have power to move itself, but to know when to move, 
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and hjv> to ^Arect its moyement ; all which, as matter 
18 inert and unintelligent, is contradictory, and hence 
impoBsible ey^i to infinite power. All that can be 
meant when we refer an event to the ^^ nature of thingSy" 
or to the ^^ laws of natnre " is, that the intdligence^ 
which canses these events, is itself the subject of laws, 
under which it acts uniformly in its changes of matter ; 
and all those changes in matter, which begin to be, 
must be attributed to the action of spirit; and, of 
course, such of them as are not caused by a finite, must 
be referred to the action of the Infinite IntelligenoQ. 
And however difficult the conception may at first ap- 
pear, there seems no way to avoid the necessity of this 
constant exercise of creative energy to begin change, 
or produce uniform results; or llie conclusion that 
every particle which fioats in the breeze, or undulates 
in the wave ; every atom which changes its position in 
conformity to the laws of electrical attraction and re- 
pulsion, or of chemical affinities, is moved, not by the 
^nergiaing^ but by the energetic will of Ood.* 

From these views we may infer that matter cannot^ 
without the aid of intelligence, be an aoHve cause even 
of changes in itself. It can produce no activity in itself^ 
and any imparted activity is diminished in producing 
effects ; nor can it, even if In virtue of a derived ao- 
tivity it becomes an active cause, select and effect suck 
changes as will conform to the will and wants of inteUt 
gence ; nor yet directly impart activity to it as one 
body appears to do in regard to another ; though, as 
desirable, it may be the object, and, as admitting €3i 
desirable changes in itself, it may be the subject of 
intelligent action. Any observed changes of matter 

* Bde Appendix, Note X 
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▼ary the circmnstaiices preeented to the intelligeno^ 
whioh, in yirtne of its power to judge of and to con- 
ferm to these circumstances, varies its action accord- 
ingly. In this way, one intelligence haying the power 
to produce changes in matter, may, by sach changes, 
influence *the action of another intelligenoe ; but, in 
snch case, matter is bnt a means, a mere instrument, by 
which one intelligence communicates with, or produces 
effects on another, and not a co^tise of those effects.''^ 

Itis true that we loosely speak of matter, or of cir^ 
camstances, as cause ; and to this we have been led br 
obeerviBg^e unifon^t^ with which certain phenomen; 
follow certain conditions, or changes of matter. We 
generalize the facts, deduce the law, and then ascribe 
directly to that law what we should ascribe to the in*- 
telligence whose uniform action makes, or is the ground 
of onr inferring, the law. Science has now made us 
BO fbmiliar with these generalizations, called secondary 
causes, that we habitually accept them as the ultimate 
of onr inquiries, without tracing them to a first cause^ 
tibat can begin a series of effects. 

Even supposing that matter has been in motion 
ftom all eternity ; that the tendency is to continue in 
motion and not to stop ; and consequently that it has 
power to produce effects, and that this power continues 
wndiminiahed throngh all time ; still, as these effects 
must be necessary effects, and matter has no power to 
vary them, they may be of necessity, as they are in 
fact, uniform, not less so than if produced in oonfonnity 
to tiie laws, which the Supreme Intelligence, on the 
other hypothesis, has adopted for his goremment of . 
matter; and hence, by observation, we may learn 

* See Appendix, Note S. 
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equally well to calculate on the certainty, or proba- 
bility of the effects ; and, aa in either case they make 
but a part of the circmnstances on which the finite inr 
telligence acts, whether the causes of these circum- 
stances are material or intelligent, can make no differ- 
ence to the intelligent cause, which is to ifet in con- 
junction with such other causes, or in yiew of the 
changes by them, which it can anticipate. The change 
of circumstances actually produced, or expected, will 
have the same influence on the mind in willing, or upon 
its freedom in willing, if produced by the one cause aa 
if by the other. 

If all matter were quiescent, then the action of in- 
telligent cause to produce change on it would be to 
move it. If it were in motion, producing changes in 
an established order, which the acting intelligence could 
anticipate, then the action of the intelligent cause must 
be to yary this established order ; and the problem, aa 
to its proper action to produce a given result, becomes 
more difficult and iQtricate, requiring the exercise of 
more contrivance, or of judgment to determine that 
action ; but whether that established order of external 
changes arises from the necessary effects of matter in 
motion, or from the free efforts of some intelligent 
cause, designing such uniformity as wiU admit of its 
effects being anticipated, can mdce no difference to the 
intelligence, which makes effort to vary that known 
established order. 

Again, if all matter were qiiiescent, it could not 
begin motion in itself, and, of course, could not be 
cause. If it were in motion, it could not determine or 
select its own effects, and if certain consequences of 
necessity resulted, it would have no power to vary, or 
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to produce changes in those conseqnenceB, and so far 
could not be cause. That which produces effects, which 
it cannot but produce, must be constrained to produce 
them by some power which, it cannot control ; and, in 
such case, the power which constrains is more properly 
the cause, and the subject which is constrained, its in- 
stnunent. 

It appears, then, that matter cannot possibly be 
cause, except by means of motion ; and whether it can 
then become cause depends upon the question, as to its 
tendency to continue in motion, or to stop, which is 
undetermined. But if, with motion, it has. power to 
effect change, stiU, every application of that power to 
an effect, diminishes it ; and as to make matter an inde- 
pendent cause, and not merely an instrument used by 
some other cause, we must consider it as having been 
in motion from all eternity, this diminution by use 
must have eidiausted its causative power ; and further, 
that in any event, if matter be quiescent, or if it 
be in motion, producing changes in a necessary estab- 
lished order, it cannot be a ctose of changes either in 
that quiescent, or yet in the established order of 
changea; or begin any new series of changes; and 
that, to effect such dianges, or to begin any new series 
of changes, spirit is the only competent power or cause. 
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In postnlating thonglit and effort, we have already 
aflsnmed the inherent activity of spirit, that is, its power 
to produce changes, or, at least, to endeavor to do so. 
If we have now shown that matter cannot, in the proper 
sense of the word, be cause, or have an inherent and 
inhering power to produce change, or that it could not 
retain such power; and that it cannot originate or 
begin a series of effects, or, of itself, have retained any 
power to continue an established series, or yet to alter 
such established series ; we must infer that spirit, if not 
the only real, is an indispensable cause. 

The question next arises, whether this causative 
power of spirit is all concentrated in one Supreme 
Intelligence, or whether there is a sphere in which the 
finite intelligence is also an active, originating cause, 
using its attributes to create, or change, uncontrolled 
by the Infinite, or any external power. This question 
is closely connected with the main question which we 
are to consider, and, at this stage of the argument, we 
can only state our position, viz. : 

That one Supreme Intelligence has power, and, if 
He chose, might exert the power to create and suBtain 
all that exists in the sphere of the infinite. But that, 
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witihin this infinite sphere, He has allotted a finite 
sphere for the action of finite intelligences ; that He 
has adapted that sphere to the action of snch finite in- 
telligences, by famishing it with circnmstances, and by 
conforming His own actions to snch uniform modeSi 
that the finite intelligence, acting either throngh the 
power of the infinite thus tmifarmly exerted, or with 
reference to His fature action, may be able to anticipate 
the result of its own efforts, and to direct those efforts, 
or to will, accordingly. The human intelligence thus 
acts freely with the assent imd co-operation of the in- 
finite ; unaided by which, though possessed of powers 
similar to the infinite, its action would be restricted 
within very narrow limits. 

Let VB more particnkrly note this similarity of kind 
and variation in degree. God is omnipotent; man 
has finite power. God is omniscient ; man has finite 
knowledge of the present and past, and can, in some 
degree, anticipate the future. God is onmipresent; 
man has faculties by which he can make everything 
within his finite sphere of knowledge, past, present, and 
future, present to himself; and, therefore, may be said 
to have a finite presence commensurate with his knowl* 
edge, i. e.j man has a finite presence, which has the 
same relation to onmipresence, that his knowledge has 
to onmisdence.* God has a dk'eative power, and this 
seems to be fully embraced lu the faculties of thought, 
imagination, and conception, with the power of fixing 
the thoughts, imaginings, and conceptions, in His own 
mind, and making them palpable to others, either im* 
mediately, by transferring this, thought and imagery 
directly to finite minds, or mediately, by depicting or 

• See Appendix, Note XII. 
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forming them in matter, and ihnfi making them palpar 
ble to other intelligent, percipient beings. If matter, 
as a separate substance, exists, and was not created iTy, 
but is co-eternal with intelligence, then all the creatiye 
power of Ood, as manifested in the material nniveroe, 
may be confined to mere changeB in matter ; and maa 
has the same power in a finite measure. If there is no 
such separate existence as matter, then material crea- 
tion is but the imagery of the mind of God made pal{>a- 
ble to us ; and man here, also, has the same creative 
power in a finite measure. The creation of matter, as 
a substance distinct firom spirit, seems to be entirely 
beyond the power of man. He has no fietculty even to 
conceive of any possible mode of such creation. But, 
as all material phenomena can be as well accounted for, 
without supposing matter to be created, by either of the 
two modes just suggested, i, e.j either by considering 
matter as co-external with spirit, or as an emanation, or 
a mere effect of the action of intelligence, we cannot, 
from its existence or phenomena, infer that it was 
created. And if we cannot conceive of any possible 
mode of its creation, nor infer such creation from its 
existence, nor from any of the phenomena of its exist- 
ence, we can have no proof that any being possesses 
the power to create it ; and the phenomena of the 
material creation fumiA no proof of any great attri- 
bute of the Infinite mind, which is not also found, in 
some degree, in the finite. 

Whether, then, we adopt the one or the other of the 
two hypotheses of creation just alluded to, the creative 
power of any being, so far as we can have any knowl- 
edge of it, is all embraced in these two powers, to both 
of which knowledge is a prerequisite, — ^first, that of 
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tiunking, imagining, or oonceiying the fonns, appeaiv 
aneee^ relations, and changes, which conBtitnte creation ; 
and secondly, that of impressing these forms, and ap- 
pearances, and relations, and changes npon its own and 
upon other minds. The finite mind has both these 
powers in a limited degree, and, we should say, the 
latter in less proportion than the former. 

The finite intelL'gence can collect all within its sphere 
of knowledge, and, by analyzing and recombining, form 
lor itself such a new creation at will, as, on deliberar 
tion, its judgment or fancy may dictate. It forms this 
ereation first in idea, in its own n^'nd, and then decides 
whether or not to make further e£fort to give perma* 
nency, or outward actuality, to these internal creations. 
The limit ot its knowledge is the boundary of that 
finite sphere, in which the finite intelligence, with its 
co-on&ate finite presence, is creative with its finite 
power and its fallibility, as the Supreme Intelligence, 
with its onmipres^ice, its infinite power and its infalli- 
bility, is creative in its infinite sphere. 

Every time a finite intelligence, by an act of will, 
forms a conception of thought, things, and circumstan* 
ces, in new combinations, or in new relations ; that is, 
every time, by eflfort, he conceives change id the 
phenomena vnthin his finite sphere of knowledge, it is 
to him a new creation of his* own, which, by other 
effprts, other exercise of will, other creations, he may, 
at least in some cases, make palpable or depict to other 
intelligences. 

I will add that this creative power is exerted by the 
finite iu the only way in which we can conceive of its 
ezeorcise by the Infinite Intelligence, and under the same 
sonditions. Either must exert the power from a desire 
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to produce BOine change, from a feeling of want. B7 
xneans of its knowledge, or b j the exercise of its know* 
ing faculties, it is enabled to ibrm conceptions of the 
effects of its contemplated efforts before it puts Hiem 
forth, and to yary these conceptions till it finds one 
adapted to the want ; and, in the case of the finite 
mind, one which it supposes is within the scope of its 
finite means and power to actualize by its finite efforta. 
This often makes a yery complicated problem, in whidi 
all the powers of the mind find an appropriate and im- 
proving exercise. It is in the mind's preconceptions of 
the effects of its efforts, in relation to its preyioufl wanta^ 
that it finds the reason for it^ action. 

It may be said, that the creative power in finite in* 
telligeuces is of a secondary character, aad limited to 
producing changes, or new combinations, in the crear 
tions of the Supreme Intelb'gence. In regard to mat- 
ter, if a distinct entity, this is merely saying that we 
mould our thoughts, or conceptions in the same mate- 
rial which God has previously used for a like purpose. 
Any of us can imagine a landscape, and yary it as we 
choose. We can eyen imagine a uniyerse, and one 
yaiying from that which is the subject of our observar 
tion. We can conceiye of one in which all the bodies 
should be in the form of cubes, cones, double oones^ 
or prisms, &c., &c., and all stationary, or moving in 
orbits, hexagonal, or epicycloidal, &c., &c. ; and this, 
for the time being, is, to him who conceives it, a new 
creation, perhaps distinguiahable from that creation 
which, not resulting from his own efforts, is without 
him, only by the fact that one is subject to^e changed 
or annihilated by his own effort or will, or by his ceas- 
ing to will, and the other is not. If the material uni« 
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Terse is but the thought and imagery of the mind <^ 
God^ made directly palpable, it no doubt is in the same 
manner subject to change and annihilation by an act 
of His will, or a suspending of it. So far as the indi- 
vidual is ooncaned, the imagery, which he, by his 
finite powers, has wiQed into existence, is, while he so 
wills its existence, a real creation.* But when we at- 
tempt to transfer this imagery of our own to other 
mmds, we find that our power of doing so is very limit* 
ed in r^ard to the amount of imagery we can so trans- 
fer ; the completeness or precision of the transferred 
images, and the number of other minds upon which we 
can impress them« Thongh we may have created the 
imagery by a direct act of will, we cannot thns transfer 
it to other minds, but only by slow, circuitous and ten- 
tative processes or efforts ; some, however, doing it with 
much more facility than others. 

We can, by effort, change matt^ with more or less 
of accuracy, in confonnily to certain ideas in onr minds ; 
and the change, under certain conditions, will be im* 
pressed on the minds of some others. The rudest and 
least gifted intellect can do something of this ; while 
superior genius is able, not only to conceive of the 
grand, the beautifTil, the tranqnil, or the terrific, but to 
make these creations recognizable and endnring by so 
portraying them in language, picturing them on can 
vas, or carving them in marble, that they will long be 
palpable to many other minds. But, to make the con- 
ceptions of a Eaphael thns palpable, requires an almost 
eonnileBS number of efforts, before the pro-requisite con- 
ditiims, by which it is p^ected and exhibited on the 

• See Append!^' Kote XIIL 
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canvag, are completed — ^before hie .creation beeomeB a 
palpable, tangible reality to otber men ; thongh snperior 
intelligencefi maj have perceived the original forma- 
tion, as it existed in his mind, without the aid of the 
external means, by which it penetrates throogh our obr 
tnseness. *^ 

The finite intelligence may create new forms and 
new combinations. It can conceive a pleasing land- 
scape, and therein create not only new combinationBy 
bnt new thought and new beanty, and exhibit it to 
others. The poet, through the medinm of language^ 
does this. The painter, with his pencil, also. The 
florist, with his spade, does the same. All create new 
forms, new combinations, new beauty ; and, by their 
di£Eerent modes, impress their creations on other 
minds. 

The efforts of the florist are matt pdpdlil/y made' in 
reference to the aid of the Supreme Intelligence, acting 
by uniform modes, of which he has acquired a knowl- 
edge, and by which his own designs are executed, — 
his finite efforts made effective. But tl\e painter is 
really hardly less dependent upon this same extrinsic 
aid, for the successM exhibition of his ideal creationB, 
in a tangible form, to others. 

The poet, though still dependent on this uniformity 
for the means of making his conceptions palpable, seems 
to be less so than either of the others. There is lees 
intervening between his conceptions and our percep- 
tions of them. He issues the fiat, ^^ let there be light," 
and his creation flashes upon us. It is in the purest 
forms of poetry — those in which the words seem to 
vanish and leave the unalloyed thought aud imagery 
of the poet, as if flowing directly from his mind 
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to oiur owik — that . we ean moB^ readily realize that 
mode of creation in the Supreme Intelligence, which 
we have supposed to be a direct impression of the 
Greadye oonceptions of the Infinite upon the finite mind. 
Whether onr mental creations are made palpable bj 
means of some direct, bat nnperceived connection be- 
tween onr efibrts and their ontward manifestation, or 
throngh the uniform modes of Ood's action, is not 
material as to the question of our power to make them 
manifest If such manifestation only follows our efforts, 
it identifies the power to procbuee the ^ecty with our 
power to make the effort. But the finite mind, in its 
present condition, can thus impart, and give, even a 
qualified durability to a yery small portion of its con- 
ceptions. Whether, in a farther stage of its progress, 
this means of imparting to others will be increased, as 
its present disproportion to our powers of conception 
would seem to indicate, is a question not within the 
scope of our present inquiry ; and we content ourselyes 
with the conclusion, that here and now, the finite mind 
of man, made in the image of God, has finite powers 
corresponding to omnipotence, omniscience, omnipres- 
ence, and other creatiye attributes of the Infinite ; and, 
so far as we can know, exerts these powers in the same 
mode and under the same conditions ; that is, it has 
wants, it has a faculty of effort, or will, by which to 
endeayor to gratify those wants ; and it has knowledge, 
which enables it to form preconceptions of the fiiture 
effects of those efforts, and to judge as to what 
effort to make, and thus determine^ that effort and 
the oonseqnent effect, as in itself a cBEATiyB sibst 
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Whether the finite mind, in the exercise of these 
powers, Is independent of, or is controlled hy the In- 
finite, or by other powers, or forces, is a question in* 
Yolyed in that of the freedom of the mind in vnlUng^ 
which we will now proceed to consider. 



CHAPTER X. 

VBSKDOX OF IHTBLLIOENCB. 

Ab the will is very freqaentlj spoken of as a distinct 
entity, so, as a logical consequence, it is not uncommon 
to speak of the " freedom of the will." This opens the 
way for the argument, that the will is dependent upon, 
and is controlled by the mind ; and, hence, is not free, 
producing much confusion ; whereas, the real question, 
and that which involves the important consequences of 
human responsibility, regards only the freedom of the 
being that wills — ^whose responsibility is supposed to be 
affected by the condition of freedom, or necessity. The 
inquiry should then be, not is the will free, but, does the 
Tnind, the soulj wUlfredy f 

In reference to this question, it is not material 
whether the effect we seek to produce when we will, 
follows our volition, or not. We may not have the 
power to do what we will, and yet may freely vnU to 
do. There may be no such connection as we supposed 
between the volition and the intended result; our 
knowledge may have been deficient, our deductions 
erroneous. If that result was in any degree dependent 
on other causes or forces, as the motion of matter, or 
the action of other intelligences, we may have been mis- 
taken in our anticipations of those movements or ac» 
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tions ; or hare made wrong inferences, as to their in- 
fluence or effects. However this may be, it is manifest 
that the subsequent result cannot control the volition, 
which already is, or has been ; the actiuxl effect cannot 
control its cause, after that cause has been exerted. Of 
that mysterious connection between the effort and its 
consequences, we know nothing beyond the fact that, 
tinder certain conditions, the latter more or less uni- 
formly follow the former. If, in a normal and natural 
condition of my being, I will to move my hand, it 
moves. If I will to throw from it a ball, the ball 
moves and even continues to move after my mind has 
ceased to act in regard to it. Now, whether the move- 
ment of my hand, and of the ball, while in it, arises 
from some direct, but latent connection between my 
mind and my hand ; and whether the ball continues to 
move, after my mind has ceased to will in r^ard to it, 
in virtue of some power inherent in matter or some 
necessary principle of motion ; or whether, all beyond 
my willing is to be ascribed to the action of some other 
intelligence, ever present and ever active and efficient, 
are questions which I have already alluded to as unde- 
termined. The last we know of our own agency in 
producing change, is our act of will, or effort to effect 
it. We know that the change follows this willing with 
more or less of certainty ; but why it so follows we do 
not know. We may intuitively or experimentally fore- 
know what effects will probably follow certain efforts, 
but, beyond the effort, we know nothing of ourselves as 
the cause of these effects. 

For every intelligent act, or every act of an intelli- 
gent being, as such, there must be an object, a reason 
for its acting, rather than its not acting. To suppose in- 
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telligence to act, and yet not know any object or reason 
for its acting, is to suppose it to act witliont intelli- 
gence, and if there is no intelligence inyolved, or con- 
cerned in the act, the action, if any there can be, must 
be wholly independent of the intelligence ; or, which 
is the same thing, of any exercise of intelligence by the 
intelligent agent or being ; which, in the case of its 
willing, wonld involve the contradiction of its being 
passive in its own action. It would also make a case in 
which that which is unintelligent moves itself. 

To suppose any being to will any particular act, 
and yet know no reason or object for that act, is either 
to suppose a change, or an effect, without any cause ; or 
that this act of will is directed by some cause, without 
llie being that wills. But, as will hereafter more fully 
appear, there is no possible way in which any power, 
external to the agent that wills, can affect the direction 
of this willing, except by causing him to know some 
reason, or object for such direction. 

Intelligence in acting, then, must have an object. 
The object of its action must be an effect which it ^oani8 
to produce. The mind, acting intelligently, will not 
make an effort, or will to produce an effect, which it 
docs not lOO/rU to produce. Every volition, then, must 
arise fix>m the feeling or x>erception of some want, 
bodily, or mental; otherwise there is no object of 
effort. This want may be that of food, of knowledge, 
of musci^lar movement, or of mental effort, in some of 
the vmous modes before indicated, or merely a want 
of change from the present state of things. But though 
the want suggests change, it does not indicate the mode 
of effecting it. 

A mere sensation, or perception, attended by a 
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desire for change, but with no knowledge as to the 
mode of producing that change, points equally in all 
directions, farniahing to the mind no indications of the 
means of effecting the change. It, so far, furnishes no 
ground or reason to the mind to suppose that effort is 
the means, or that any particular effort wOl tend to 
the desired effect, any more than to the contrary. The 
mind must have some additional knowledge as to the 
mode. With the want, which, as before stated, is com- 
pounded of feeling and the knowledge that some change 
is desirable, must be associated the further knowledge 
of what change, and the means of effecting that change. 
The knowledge that effort is the means by which we 
must effect change generally, is innate ; as probably * 
also all that knowledge which is essential to existence, 
and especially that which is thus essential in the earlier 
stages of being. If the first want is that of breath, or 
of food, the knowledge of the means of gratifyiag it 
probably accompanies the want. The infant breathes, 
and knows, at least, how to swallow, if it does not also 
know how to find the source of its nourishment in its 
mother's breast, and later in life want is developed, 
with which, without any agency of our own, is as- 
sociated the knowledge of the mode of its gratifi- 
cation. 

Again, as the circumstances under which the want 
may exist may be very different, there must be some 
power of adaptation to them. Suppose, for iastance, a 
man being hungry, knows that by walking a few steps 
to the north he can find bread to relieve his want ; but 
he becomes 'hungry when he is in a different position, 
requiring him to walk a few steps south to get the 
bread. The first step, in such cases, when the knowl* 
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edge IB not an immediate mental perception, is to ex- 
amine the circmnstances. This is a preliminary effort 
of the mind to obtain more knowledge with which to 
direct its final action. Bnt this effort also reqnires 
some previons knowledge. We mnst know something 
before we tmU to know more. As preparatory to snch 
effort, we mnst at least know that 'more knowledge is 
desirable, and that to examine is the mode of acquiring 
it. And this previons knowledge mnst either be intui- 
tive, or acquired through the senses without effort. In 
the latter case its acquisition would be merely acciden- 
tal, and the mere passive observation of events is so en- 
tirely different from an effort to examine, that the latter 
could never be inferred or learned from the former ; 
and if so, then the knowledge that we must examine 
the circumstances, in order to know how to adapt our 
final effort to them, is probably intuitive. If it is not, 
the infant, in seeking its mother's breast, must do it by 
knowledge imparled to it in each particular case as it 
occurs, and adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
that case. If we suppose it only to know the mode 
of muscular movement, and that, under any circum- 
stances, it may succeed, by moving its head, or turn- 
ing its eyes, first in one way and then in another, till 
it finds the right direction, such movements of the 
head, or of the eye, are but modes of examining 
the circumstances in regard to which there must 
have been some pre-existing knowledge, at least, 
that by such movements there is a possibility of 
finding the object sought, i. e.j must know that an 
efort to examine is the mode of attaining its ob- 
ject. If the mind has no knowledge in any degree, 
— no expectation — ^that by effort it can accomplish the 
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object, it is, to it, tlie same as if it had no object of itB 
effort. It may be only the knowledge, that we need 
more knowledge properly to direct the effort to gratify 
the want, or that, by effort, we may possibly effect some 
change, which change may possibly be a desirable one. 
With such certainty, probability, or hope, we make the 
effort, i. e,y we wiU. 

We have here, then, in want and knowledge com- 
bined, the source in which volitions originate, and the 
means by which mind, in yirtue of its intelligence, 
gives them direction. Without want, the mind would 
have no object to accomplish by effort ; without knowl- 
edge, it would have no means of directing its efforts to 
the accomplishment of that object. Without want and 
knowledge, the mind would never manifest itself in 
effort, or self-action ; and hence, if without them it 
could be cause at all, it would be only blind cause, like 
matter. Its want furnishing an object of action, and 
its knowledge, enabling it to determine what action, are 
all that distinguish the mind from unintelligent cause, or 
force ; for even if without them it could wiU at all, it 
would will blindly, as matter moves, and without any 
more reference to its effects. As want is compoxmded 
of feeling and knowledge, these sources of volition are 
resolvable into an intelligent or knowing being, with a 
faculty of will and a susceptibility to feeling ; in other 
words, into a cavse^ which itself perceives the effect it 
would produce, i. «., what it would do, or at least try 
to do ; knows the means, and is conscious of its ability 
to do, or to try to do it ; and at least believes that its 
effort may possibly be successful. 

The want does not, generally, arise from our voli- 
tioiL We may want, we do want, without effort to 
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want. The mind could not begin its action bj willing 
a want, imleBS there was first a wcmt of that want. As 
already shown, without some want to be gratified by 
its act of will, the mind wonld not will at all. It 
^onld not will for the mere purpose of exercising its 
will, unless snch exercise of will were itself a previous 
want ; the want mnst precede the action of the will to 
gratify it, and mnst, in the first place, come by the act 
of God, immediately, or mediately through the constitu- 
tion of our being. As we may want without eflFort, so 
also we may know that we want without effort, for we 
cannot want without knowing it. It has before been 
shown that the want itself involves the knowledge of a 
desirable change, and that some of our knowledge, and 
especially some of that which we acquire through the 
senses, comes to us not only without effort, but could 
not be prevented by our direct effort. Any intuitive 
knowledge which we may have, must also eidst in us 
wiliiout effort to obtain it. 

To these pre-requisites of effort — want and knowl- 
edge — ^no antecedent effort, then, is necessary. They 
may both exist without it. We cannot directly will 
either ; but may will to use means by which to produce 
them in us. It is not necessarily, by an act of will, that 
we see and thus know that a heavy body is approaching 
us, or that we know that we are in danger from it, or 
that we want to avoid it, or that we knaw the means of 
avoiding it, and how to adopt the known means, i. ^., 
to make an effort to move. With such knowledge and 
want, the first effort of the mind may be to make the 
bodily movement ; but, if we suppose it not yet to 
know in which direction to move, but to know that the 
mode of leandng this is to examine the circumstances^ 

8* 
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i, e.j by further obeervation or reflection, then its first 
effort will be to examine. 

A want may itself be the object wanted ; we may 
want a want, as we toant an apple; and the wcmt 
that already is, may be the occasion of our willing in 
regard to the attainment of the want, which is the ob- 
ject desired ; as the want of the apple is the occasion 
of the effort to obtain the apple. For instance, we may 
want to be hungry, i. e,j want to want food, that we 
may enjoy the pleasure which arises from gratifying 
hunger. In such case we must distinguish between the 
secondary want, which, like the apple, is but the object 
of our effort, and that primary w(mt, which excited us 
to make the effort, and for the gratification of which 
the secondary is required. As the apple is not itself 
the want, but the thing wanted, so also, in the case just 
supposed, the hunger, or want of food, is not itself the 
want, but is the thing wanted. But, though we do not 
make, or cause, this prunary or exciting want, it is our 
want that we feel, and not the want of another. The 
same of knowledge ; we do not make the fact, or the 
truth, or the evidence of it. The most we can do is to 
seek that which already is ; and the moment we find, 
or know it, it is our knowledge, let the source firom 
whence derived be what it may. For intuitive knowl* 
edge we do not even have to seek. 

The want is, while it lasts, a fixed existence in the 
mind, demanding- effort for its gratification or relief.* 
The knowledge becomes a portion of the mental appa- 
ratus, by which the mind directs its efforts ; every in- 
crease of its knowledge increasing its means of accom* 
plishing its purposes and enabling it to direct its efforts 

• See Appendix, Note XY. 
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with lees of fiBtUibOitj to the desired resiLta. To make 
knowledge most available, or nsefdl, often requires 
thought, reflection, or deliberation in its application. 
An exciting want may be accompanied with a con- 
aeionsness that onr knowledge is insufficient, and, in 
snch case, the secondary want of more knowledge intea^ 
venes. We want to ascertain the circumstances, or the 
best mode of proceeding under them, and our ^ort is 
first directed to obtain this knowledge. We examine, 
we ddib&raU^ and thereby reach a conclusion or judg- 
ment. These judgments are but the knowledge, certain 
or otherwise, as to what is, or what we should do ; ac- 
quired by preliminary efforts for this object. We ob- 
serve, we examine, and so arrange our ideas, that the 
knowledge sought may come within the scope of simple 
mental perception. As a basis of the whole proceeding, 
however, there is always a want ; and, of course, with 
this want as one of its elements, some knowledge (at 
least the knowledge that by effort more knowledge may 
be obtained) which required no effort. The feeling, 
which is one element of the want, is constitutional ; 
and the knowledge, which is the other element, is in 
the first instance either innate, or acquired by simple 
perception, without effort. The preliminary efforts of 
the mind to obtain knowledge to use in directing its 
final effort, are but parts of a plan, embracing a series 
of efforts, to accomplish the finiJ end it has in view. 

As prdiminary to that final act of will, or series of 
acts, by which the primary exciting want is to be grati- 
fied, the mind may have to decide — 

1. Between its confiicting wants. 

3. Between various objects ; the obtaining, or effect- 
ing some one of which is essential to the gratification 
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of itB want ; and this iB always a change, or effect to be 
produced in the fature. 

8. Among varions poseible, or conceivable, modes of 
prodncing this effect in the Aitnre. 

4. Whether to make the effort to produce the effect, 
or not ; and then, if the mind bo decides, it proceeds 
to make the effort in conformity to the preferred 
mode to produce the selected effect, to gratiiy the 
chosen want. 

The preliminaries, as above, may be settled in cihsr 
order, and may not all of them be requisite to every 
final act of will. The fourth decision seems to be very 
closely associated with the final act of will ; and, per- 
haps, liable to be confounded with it. But a decision 
or judgment is but a particular form of knowledge, 
which is often the result of acts of will, but cannot it- 
self be such act, or effort. The final act of will comes 
after the decision to do. K the process ends with the 
deemon to do, there is no room for the wUlmg by the 
mind, to do that which it has thus decided to do ; and 
the whole matter is as completely ended by a decision 
(d ^, as by a decision not to do. The difference in the 
two cases is, that a decision to do is followed by a fur- 
ther action of the mind to execute its decision and effect 
change m the future; and a decision not to do is a 
finality, leaving the mind in a state of quiescence, and 
not of action. If the decision is itself the act of will, we 
have nothing to mark the difference in the subsequent 
mfental conditions of action in the one case, and of re- 
pose in the other. 

We may suppose a being to know that there are, 
or may be, several modes of gratifying a want, and 
yet not know that there is, or may be, a choice among 
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them. Such a being would, no doabt, on feeling the 
want, adopt the first means it perceLyed of gratifying it, 
aa thongh it knew and could know no oth^. If, in 
so doing, it adopted the worst mode, it would have been 
better not to have known it We all know that this 
diaadyantage sometimes occurs to us when acting too 
hastily, without sufficient deliberation, and this expe- 
rience teaches us the necessity of deliberatdj examin- 
ing the facts and the probable results of action, before 
we act In the same way, too, we learn that of several 
wants there may be a choice as to the order in which 
tbey shall l}e gratified, or whether they shall be gratir 
fied.or not Hence, from experience, or that knowl- 
edge which comes after effort, we learn the importance 
of using, before aa effort, what knowledge we then 
have ; and thus, with the want and knowledge which 
alone were sufficient to enable the mind to will, and to 
wiU intelligently, is associated deliberation, which is a 
preliminary effort of the mind to obtain more knowl- 
edge to enable it to will better and vnore intelligently 
in its final action, i. «., to produce the desired result of 
gratifying the want more certainly, more fully, or with 
less collateral, or consequential disadvantages. Delib- 
eration being thus but the application of our knowl- 
edge, in an effort to obtain more knowledge, cannot be 
considered as a new, but as the same element, used in 
a preliminary, or intermediate effort, induced by the 
want of more knowledge. In its every act of will not 
purely instinctive, or habitual, the mind applies its 
knowledge, or some of its knowledge, in devising, or 
adopting a mode of gratifying its want ; and must take 
9om6 tiine to make the application at all ; * and the ex- 

• See Appendix, Note XVI. 
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tended deliberation is only devoting more time to make 
that application more perfect, or to obtain more knowl- 
edge to apply. The deliberation is only an examination 
of onr knowledge, generally reenlting in a judgment, 
but is sometimes fruitless. It may be exhaustive, but 
more frequently it is not, and the quantity of time 
which shall thus be devoted, in any case, is also a mat- 
ter for the mind to judge of and to decide, at any point, 
by the knowledge which it then already has. ' If we 
wo/nt food, it will not be advisable to spend a month in 
considering whether it is best for us to eat beef, mutton, 
or venison ; and yet, perhaps, less time wopld not suf- 
fice for a tharottffh examination. In such cases, the 
mind judges for itself, bestowing such time as, under 
the circumstances, seems to it desirable ; the exercise of 
a proper judgment, in this respect, combining prudence 
with decision. That the mind has the power to arrest 
its impulse to gratify its want by the first means it per- 
ceives, to consider or examine whether there are not 
better means ; or whether it is proper that the want be 
gratified at all, by whatever means it may have at 
command ; is a very important fact, making, perhaps,* 
the foundation of one essential difference between in- 
stinctive and rational action. 

In turning from the want, knowledge, and the appli- 
cation of the knowledge, or deliberation, which precede, 
to that efiect, which the mind seeks to accomplish by its 
effort, constituting its object, we may remark, as an ob- 
vious fact, we might say, a truism, that we do not make 
amy effort far what already is. Hence, a beginning, or 
a design to do what might not otherwise be done ; an 
endeavor, or attempt to bring to pass what before was 
not ; to originate some change, which otherwise might 
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not occur, Beems involyed in the very idea of effort. 
In this view, every volition is an exercise of the creative 
power of the intelligence that wills ; and when success- 
fill, results in a creation, formed, with more or less skill 
and wisdom, from the uxuaranged materials existing in 
the chaos of circumstances, which this same intelligence 
perceives, es^amines, compares, analyzes, and combines 
in idea, before its final volition is decided upon, — ^before 
it determines by what actual construction of these ma- 
terials it can best effect its purpose, — ^by what means it 
can best gratify, or relieve the want, which excited it to 
action. 

We have seen that the finite intelligence has all the 
powers essential to creative action, and also the knowl- 
edge required to direct these powers. Hence it may of 
itself use them with intelligent aim. To direct our first 
efforts, we have sufficient intuitive knowledge, and 
when this, with any accumulations passively acquired 
by the knowing se^ ihrongk exteiL senLtion, will 
not avail, we know that the mode of obtaining more is 
by an effort to examine. 

Among the circumstances, the examination of which 
by t!he mind may be essential to its proper exercise of 
these powers, must be included not only the actual 
present existences around us, but our recollections of 
past observation and reflection ; our anticipations of the 
future ; our knowledge of the experience of others and 
of what others may be doing, or expected to do ; and, 
especially, of those laws, or uniform modes, by which 
the Supreme Intelligence regulates His acts of change ; 
and by, or through, or in conformity to which our own 
volitions are made effective. Among the circumstances, 
our opinion as to our ability to execute this or that do- 
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sign, will largely inflnence ns as to the effort we oon* 
elude to make. Whether that opinion is, or is not cor- 
rect, is not material to its inflnence on the volitioxL. 
The mind will, in this respect, be influenced in its ac- 
tion by the internal existing belief, — ^the present known — 
and not by the external fdtore fdct^ which is nnknown, 
perhaps imanticipated, or even disbelieved. 

We never will to do, what we know we cannot do. 
To will an act, I must first hM/o) what, act to wilL If 
no particular act appears to me as better adapted to pro- 
duce the desired effect than another, there is no reason 
why I should adopt one act rather than another ; and, in 
such case, my knowledge would only indicate trying any 
act out of the infinite number of conceivable acts. But, 
if I know that there is 7i(7 act that will produce that effect, 
there is no reason why I should will at all. I could just 
as well will without any want, as to will when I knew 
the act of will would have no influence on the want. 
tinder such circumstances there can be no decision of 
the mind to act, and nothing to be executed by an act of 
wilL The decision to will, is a portion of the mind's 
knowledge ; and to say one cannot decide to will to do 
what he knows that he cannot do, is merely saying, that 
he cannot reconcile the contradiction, and know that he 
will do what at the same time he lm(M% he cannot do. 
The effort, or trying to do, involves some expectation 
of doing. If I know the thai/aTe of the act, which, if my 
power were sufficient, would produce the effect, but 
know that my power is not sufficient, I know that 
willing such act cannot avail. I, in effect, know that 
it will no more produce the effect, than any other 
act, however different its natv/re. tinder strong im- 
pulse, men sometimes seem to make efforts which they 
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know will be instifflcieiit to produce the desired effects. 
Strong emotion often find^ relief by expression in 
nnarailing words; and a like relief is derived from 
expression in nnavailing action. Sncb relief may be 
the end rationally designed, or, perhaps, in such case, 
action is instinctive. If a fidend asks me to pnsh aside 
a mountain of granite, I say I cannot do it ; and if, in 
compliance with his request to try, I push against it, I 
still do not will to move it ; but the whole object of my 
effort, and what I will, is to push against it to please 
him, and this I pre'X>erceive to be possible. A man, 
who can demonstrate the impossibility of duplicating 
the cube, or of contriving a perpetual motion, may yet 
will to exercise his wits upon these problems. His 
effort, however, is not to solve the problems, but, per- 
haps, by exercise to improve himself ia geometry and 
medianics ; or to amuse hitoself thereby. Sometimes 
persons, in moments of frenzy or desperation, wppear to 
attempt impossibilities. This appecMranoe may arise 
from various causes. In a pressing exigency, when 
there is nothing but what is highly improbable, things 
highly improbable may be attempted. This is ex- 
pressed in the ancient adage, ^^ A drowning man will 
catch at a straw." Or, the object sought may have 
taken such strong hold on the imagination, or may so 
exclusively absorb the attention, that the^obstade to its 
attainment, the impossibility, though ever so palpable 
to others, is overlooked by die actor. * A man in battle, 
surrounded by an army of his enemies, may act as if to 
cut his way through them, rather than passively meet 
tlie fate he knows to be inevitable ; but, in this case, 
what he really seeks and wills is not to cut his way 
through the army, but something else ; perhaps to de* 
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stroj as many of the enemy as poasible ; or to get that 
relief, which effort gives by its excitement and by with- 
drawing his thoughts from his impending doom. Again, 
the habit of resistance, or of effort in simihir, though 
less hopeless cases, may have its inflnenoe on the action 
willed. (Of the influence of habit, I shall hare occasion 
to say more hereafter.) So, too, it seems certain, that 
our belief as to the degree of certainty with which we 
can attain an object, is one of the circumstances gen- 
erally taken into the view of the mind in forming its 
judgment as to what it will try to do, or in what mode 
it will attempt it. The mind may not always adopt the 
easiest mode of reaching the ultimate object of its effort. 
It may be indiffer^at as to the amount of effort, and 
hence not seek the easiest mode ; or it may prefer to 
make more effort than is necessary, and adopt the mode 
which will embrace this intermediate with the ultimate 
object ; but it must always seek to adopt a mode by 
which what it wants wiU be accomplished ; and, in do- 
ing this, the mind must itself judge of the mode, or 
modes, which it knows, or which, when not immediately 
apparent, it finds by a preliminary act of search, and, 
in view of all the circumstances, including its own 
power, and the pleasure or pain of exercising that 
power, decide whether to adopt any one, and, if so, 
which one. 

These views show the necessity of want and knowl- 
edge as pre-requisites to any effort of the mind. It is, 
perhaps, sufficiently evident that the mind will make 
no effort to do anything which it does not want done ; 
also, that it will make no effort to do what it wants 
done, if it knows that such effort will not produce any 
desirable result ; or even when, without this negative 
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ceriaintj, it has no offinnatiTe faith, or hope of sach a 
result. 

Bat, more fully to explain, let ns suppose another 
case. A man feels a sensation, and with it. has certain 
knowledge, constituting a want, say of food ; the intui- 
Hve knowledge which, in the first stage of his existence, 
indicated the mode of gratifying this want, no longer 
ayails him, and his acquired knowledge must be brought 
into requisition. Sut he knows of no way of minister- 
ing to the want by a direct act of will. He knows that 
this is impossible, and he now wants to make snch effort 
as will lead, though indirectly, to the desired result. 
He krunos that, by examining the eircumstances, the 
means may, perhaps, be found ; and he now wcmta to 
examine. This he has the power to do, and on doing 
it, he finds, from immediate })erception, or from the 
memory of previous perceptions, that there is bread in 
the baker's shop oyer the way, or, at least, a probability 
of its being there ; but he knows of no way of obtaining 
it by a. direct act of will, without being first near to it ; 
and he now wants to be at the baker's shop ; still, he 
knows no mode of accomplishing this end by a direct 
act of will ; but he knows that by a direct act of will he 
can make and govern the movements of his limbs so as 
to walk there ; and he now wants to walk there. To 
meet this want, he has the requisite knowledge and 
power ; he can will and successively continue to will 
the morements necessary to walk, and commencing 
with these, he goes through the several stages of mov- 
ing himself to the baker's shop, obtaining the bread and 
applying it to relieve his sensation of hunger. At every 
stage there was a want demanding effort, bnt no direct 
effort to relieve or gratify the want, until it was re«> 
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duced to one in which there was corresponding Jcn/oui' 
edge — ^knowledge of a means, of a plan, bj which a so- 
lies of acts of will, in proper order, would aocomplish it. 
The want6,.which arise in forming this plan, are all see- 
andary wants, and may be embraced in the want of the 
mind to apply its knowledge, or to obtain more knowl- 
edge to apply. 

The contrivance, or design, by which the finite mind 
finds means to reach indirectly, what it c^mnot by a di- 
rect act of will, is one mode in which it manifests its 
creative power. It is conceiyable, that a man with his 
mind engrossed by some absorbing subject, and at the 
same time feeling hungry, might have his notions so 
confused as to move his teeth to chew before he put 
the food between them. Perhaps most persons have 
experienced something analogous to this, and all can 
readily perceive how abortive such efforts must be. 
Hence we see that, to produce any given effect, it is 
important that the efforts should be in conformity to 
some preexisting plan or design. A single want may 
thus require not only a number oi acts of will, but that 
they shall be in a certain consecutive order ; and a lit- 
tle system, as clearly manifesting the orderly arrange- 
ment of designing cause, as our planetary system, be 
create^ before the original want, which induced the 
effort, is gratified ; these little separate systems, going 
to form that universe which every man, by the exercise 
of his creative powers, is gradually constructing, and 
in which, as in the stellar universe, some of its consti- 
tuent parts are continually being formed, while others, 
having fulfilled the purposes of their existence, arc oblit- 
erated. If, in the case just stated, we suppose the man 
to know, not that there is bread over the way, but that 
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there is a baker's shop a short distance in one direction, 
where there may be bread ; and another shop, farther 
off, in another direction, where there is a greater prob- 
ability of finding it ; also, ^at in another place beef 
maj be had, and fruit in another, then the judgment 
nuist be exercised ; the mind mnst seek, by examina- 
tion, to find the best mode of effort to get the bread, or 
to determine whether, in view of all the circamstanceB, 
the effort shonld not be to obtain the beef, or the fimit 
instead. In such case there is more extended ddilh 
eraUon. 

We have already remarked that we do not make 
effort, or will as to what now is ; neither do we wjUl as 
to what is past. The object of our effort is always to 
inflneiice that which is to be — ^to produce some effect in 
the future. What already is, or has been, has no other 
effect upon our decision as to the effort to be made^ 
ihflED as our memory of the past and perceptions of the 
present increase the knowledge by which we are better 
enabled to judge as to what effect^ we should seek to 
produce in tibe future, and add to our power and means 
to produce them. In other words, this knowledge ena- 
Ues the mind to form those preconceptions of the effect 
of any contemplated effort, which are essential to its 
decision, or judgment, as to what effort it should put 
f(»rth. The object of willing being always to prodnce 
some change in the future, this preconception of the 
effect of the willing on that future is obviously a very 
important element. If a man could not anticipate 
some deeorable change as the resnlt of his effort, he 
would not, as a rational and intelligent being, put forth 
the effort He could have no object of effort and no 
reason for making it To will, then, requires that, by 
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meanB of our knowledge of the past and present, intoir 
tiye or acquired, we be able to obtain a prophetic view 
of the fntore. This is true of the effort to form these 
preconceptions. When the^ are not obvions to simple 
mental perception, effort is required to form them, and 
the mind mnst have some faith, that by effort in exam- 
ining, it can get the foresight — the knowledge required 
to form them, or so arrange its knowledge that such 
preconceptions will become apparent. The knowledge, 
that bj examination we can get the knowledge requi- 
site for action, as before suggested, is essential to our 
first actions, and is probably intuitive. 

As a conception, poetic or logical, of the effects of 
any contemplated efforts upon the future, is thus essen* 
tial to the effort, a being, with only sensation and a 
knowledge of the past and present, would not will. It 
is only by the God-like power of making the future 
present, that intelligence. Infinite, or finite, in the exer- 
cise of its will, becomes creative. By means of this 
power of anticipating its effects, the mind, in willing, is 
influenced by the anticipated creations of its own ac- 
tion, while those creations are still in the future, mak- 
ing a very broad distinction between intelligent and 
any conceivable unintelligent cause. 

It is this fact., that intelligent cause is influenced by 
its preconceptions of its own effects, that fits it for fibst 
OAxrsE ; for that which is thus, as it were, drawn forward 
by the future, needs no propulsion from the past ; that 
which is moved by inducements before it, does not 
need a motive influence behind it ; that which acts 
from its own internal perception of the effects of its 
own action upon its own internal, existing want, 
does not require to be first acted upon by extra- 
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iiieacu^ external forcee* It is essential that ihe want ex- 
ifitSi but not material to the action how it came to exist. 
If the mind is moved to exert its causal influence in acts 
of will, by the consideration of the effects which will 
sueeeed^ and not by what has jpr^oeded its action ; it 
cannot, np to the point of effort, bnt be a first cause, 
and, as such, an independent power, freely trying to 
do its finite part in that creation of the future, which 
is the object o^its effort. In the paxl it has acquired 
the knowledge which aids its judgment as to the effect 
of any contemplated action under the pre9ent circum- 
Btances. 

QQie problem which the mind has to determine, in 
such cases, and which the miad alone must determine, 
is this : given, a certain want, or, which is the same 
thing, a certain change to be wrought out in the future ; 
ttud, with this, certain facts, constituting whatever 
knowledge the mind has from memory of the past, or 
observation of the present, including, of course, all in- 
struction, from any source, human or Divine, up to the 
moment of deciding ; to determine by what change in 
the friture the want may be gratified; and then by 
what effort, or series of effbi*ts, this gratifying change 
may be effected. If the want and the existing drcum- 
stances, or facts, were not already fixed and determined, 
and, as such, not subject to the will, we should have, 
£Nr finding the required volition, only variable and un- 
known data. There would be nothing fixed, or known 
as a basis of calculation, and the problem would be as 
indeterminate as that of constructing a triaogle with 
three unknown sides. If the want were not fixed, the 
problem would still be indeterminate. The mind, that 
does not know what it wants, is not prepared to deter- 



mine its action. Or^ if we Buppoee Uie want and the 
knowledge of it to be fixed, but all other knowledge to 
be dependent on the will ; then the mind would, hj ai^ 
act of will, have to fix tbia other knowledge of the paat. 
and present before it conld make it available in deter^ 
mining its conrse as to the future. The mind^ in sncbk 
ease, would hare to assume the facts and truths, by ita 
own creative acts ibr its present purpose, make them, 
fact and truth in some fixed form ; it wpuld be acting 
upon an assumed basis, upon mere hypotheses, and the 
action founded upon such assumptions might prove U> 
have no adaptation to the actual existences, ^o sane^ 
man would, from such process, expect other than im- 
aginary or hypothetical results, admitting of actual ap. 
plication only when the actual existences happened td 
oorrespond with the assumed hypotheses. He mighty in 
this way, plan action without reference to any actual, 
existing circumstances, or to any changes, which othei: 
eauses might be affecting ; but the . chance of his plan 
being applicable to the actual existences, would be in* 
conceivably small. With the want and knowledge 
both given, the mind has only to determine their rela- 
tions to the contemplated acts, to make the problem 
analogous to that of constructing a triangle, knowing 
two sides and their relations to the other. It be- 
comes a determinaite problem, but it is the mind's 
knowledge, including that of its want, which thus 
makes it determinate ; and the mind itself, by the use 
of its knowledge, actually determines it. If we do not 
know the existing facts or circumstances, which relate 
to our action, we seek by a preJiminary act to find 
them. The mind may be in doubt as to some, or all 
of the data, or knowledge, upon which it bases its con- 
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stmctionB ; and, so far, the result will be donbtfol and 
the problem be determinate only within the limits of 
certain probabilities ; or it may be mistaken in the 
data, either as to the facts, or the relations, and, so far, 
the result may be erroneous, and the act of will ha^e 
no .tendency to produce the expected result ; or there 
may be a want of power to produce the eflfect willed. 
However this may be, however perfect or imperfect the 
solution — ^the mind, with such means as it has, must it- 
self resolve this problem, growing out of the relations, 
indicated by its own knowledge, between its own want 
and the conception which it forms of the ftiture effect 
of certain of its own acts of will, and determine the re- 
sult or act of will, or that result, that act of will, will 
not be determined. INTo other power, material or intel- 
ligent, could possibly determine it without knowing both 
the want, and the perception of the relation between 
the contemplated action and the want, which exist in the 
mind of the agent willing. This could be only by one 
who knows all our wants, ^ to whom all hearts are 
open, all desires known." On this point, of the pos- 
sible control of the finite will by the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, we have already made some suggestions, and shaU 
consider it more fully in another place. 

From the views just stated it appears that, if the 
want and knowledge of the mind were subject to, in- 
stead of being independent of its will, they would 
have to be fixed by specific acts of will before any 
other act of will could be determined ; and the fact that 
the want and knowledge of the mind are not subject to 
the control of its will, instead of involving necessity as 
at first glance one might suspect, is really essential to 
the freedom of the mind in determining its action ; or, 
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at least, facilitates the exercise of that freedom. That 
we have want, know onr want, and the means or mode 
of gratifying that want, cannot militate against our 
freedom in the nse of that knowledge, to gratify the 
want. The want is the original incentive to that effort, 
the direction of which the mind determines by meaaa 
of the relations which it perceives between its wants 
and its preconceptions of the future effects of this effort ; 
among such conceptions selecting, or choosing, for ac- 
tualization, that one which, in its view, is best adapted 
to its purpose of gratifying, or relieving the want It 
is in the forming of such preconceptions, as will prob* 
ably answer the purpose, in the accuracy of these pre- 
conceptions, or their conformity to the effects that will 
actually be produced, and in selecting among them, that 
the mind manifests its ability in action. 

Whether or not these preconceptions are realized hj 
the power of the mind in effort, is not material. It is 
sufficient that its effort is a pre-requisite to such realiza- 
tion. Up to the point of and including the effort, the 
finite mind, in its own sphere, so far as we can know, 
exerts its creative powers in the same way as the Infl- 
nite, and as freely. It has a want ; forms a preconcep- 
tion of what changes will gratify the want ; what effort, 
or succession of efforts, will produce these changes ; and 
makes the efforts, or wills these changes. The only ne- 
cessity or restraint, differing from that of the Infinite, 
which the finite mind is under, arises, not from a differ- 
ence in the kind, but in the limited quantity of its 
power. It cannot do what it has not power to do ; it 
cannot act from considerations, which it does not per- 
ceive or apprehend ; or upon knowledge which it does 
not possess ; i. e.y the finite mind cannot reconcile con- 
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tnuiictions. But neither can the Infinite. In this re- 
spect they are, if not on the same, at 1%^ on similar 
footing. The finite mind cannot be infinite, and the Iii« 
finite cannot be finite ; and this diiference in condition 
maikea a corresponding difference in the contradictions, 
to reconcile, or to overcome which is, to each, impofl- 
sible. If no intelllgaice can will to do what it knows 
that it cannot do, then the Infinite cannot will to do 
ttnjthing which is really impossible to it ; while the 
finite, being limited in knowledge, may will to do what, 
to it, is impossible, and even what is absolntely so ; for 
ihe very reason that it does not know the impossibility, 
or the fallacy in its perception of some apparent 
means ; and hence, the finite mind may will in some 
cases in which, if omniscient, it could not.* 

Having now premised that the finite intelligence 
has the powers essential to creative acts of will, and 
that it has a finite sphere commensurate with its knowl- 
edge, in which it has a finite, all-pervading presence ; 
and in which, so far as we can know, its creative powers 
are exerted in the same manner as those of the Snpreme 
Intelligence are, in His infinite sphere, let ns suppose a 
oommencement of creation. 

The one first cause — ^the Supreme Intelligence — ex- 
ists, and must have power to act, to will to do, or notic- 
ing would be done, or even attempted. This, in It, 
must be a ftmdamental condition of its existence. It 
must, originaUy, as a part of the constitution of its Be- 
tng, know how to exert at least some of its powers, as 
the same knowledge is constitutional, or innate in the 
active finite intelligence. This Supreme Intelligence, 
then, is about to act for the first time. Its object is to 

•See Appendix, Note XVH 
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produce gome effect, some change. To do this must 
require action of some kind on its part ; for, if the 
effect can take place without any such action, it can 
take place as weU without its agency as with it ; and 
the effect is not the effect of its agency. To produce 
an effect, even Omnipotence must exert its power — ^it 
must put forth effort, it must will. A creative God 
cannot be an inert Being, wholly passive, and yet mani^ 
fest creative power. Such an idea cannot be conceived 
without violence to all our notions of power. Power 
itself does not act, but the heifig that has power, acts 
and must exert its power — must put forth effort, or the 
power wUl not be exerted, will not produce any effect. 
Such a Being, then, is about to exert its causative or 
creative power. If thwe is no matter — ^nothing but this 
one intelligence, there is manifestly nothing extraneous 
to itself to oppose, to determine, or even to influence its 
action ; and it must, therefore, be free to exert its power 
as itself may determine. It must itself determine this 
first act, or it cannot be determine4. Nor is it difficult 
to see how this may be done. The Supreme Intelli- 
gence exists with its wants, its knowledge, and power ; 
its knowledge including the mode of using that power. 
It wants to create ; it has the knowledge of means ; the 
wisdom to select and to adopt those means ; and the pow- 
er to apply them, so as to produce the creation or change 
wanted. There being no opposing force, the first crea- 
tion, the first effect of its effort, must be in conformity 
to its design, if that design be within the province of its 
power to accomplish. If it could have but one want, 
and only the knowledge of one way to gratify that 
want; if, in intelligence, there was no principle of 
adaptation to new circumstances, then, even this Su- 
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^preme InteUigence could produce but this one effect, 
or, at most, but daplicationB of it. , From the fact that 
inteUigence has a variety of wants ; also a variety of 
knowledge, or the faculties to acquire it; and that, 
from its variable knowledge, it can select for use that 
m^hich it deems best suited to the occasion, it becomes 
a variable cause, adapting itself to the want and the dr- 
enmstances existing in its view ; each new want, with 
every increase of its knowledge, and every combination 
of want with knowledge, becoming, in its view, a rea- 
son for new and different effects by the active intelli- 
gence, which thus becomes a multiple cause, produce 
ing varied effects. Suppose, then, the first want which 
actuated the Supreme Intelligence to have been grati* 
fied ; that want can no longer exist ; and, it being a 
fundamental property of intelligence to want change, 
<Hr to want to do ; a new want arises. It may be only 
a want of variety, or of exercise for its faculty, but an^ 
other new creation, or effect in the future, is required to 
gratify this want. This second creation must have some 
reference to the first. The first has changed the condi* 
tions, and a different combination of circumstances en« 
ters into the decision as to the mode in which the sec- 
ond want is to be gratified. This, however, does not 
interfere with ih^freedcym of the active agent, but only 
Taries the circumstances xmder, or upon which it freely 
exerts its active power. It contemplates another crea- 
tion — ^no less a new creation than the first, but begun 
or conceived under different circumstances, whioh the 
intelligence takes into account as a portion of its knowl- 
edge, by which it determines as to what is best to be 
done, and what the beet means to do it. It is the same 
as though it had now to act for the first time, and found 
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the drctimstances, as they now are, to act upon, or te 
consider in its aetion* Hiat by prenoiiB action it has 
itself made, or contributed to make, the circumstaneea 
what they are, has nothing to do with the proper action 
under them. The date, or the cause of their existence, 
cannot affect the result, all that enters into the delibem- 
tion being their actual present existence ; so that every 
Buccessiye act of the creative intelligence is the same as 
the beghming, or, we may say, is the beginning of a 
new creation, made in reference to what already exists. 
So also i^ when intelligence was first to act, it found 
matter coexisting ; and further, that this matter was in 
motion and blindly producing changes in itself; thia 
would vary the circumstances under which the intelli- 
gence would act, but could not affect the freedom of its 
action. To this uncalculated and uncalculating state of 
things, it would bring the new element of inteUigoit 
action, and, from the chaotic confusion of numerous 
blind forces, educe the order, the unity of a designing 
cause. The deaigfi must be all its own, for no variety, 
no quantity of blind causes, or forces, could make a do* 
sign,^/brm a preconeepUorij or be in any way influenced 
by, what, as yet, is not. For a similar reason, the effort 
to Mfil the design must be its own effort. Blind forces 
cannot conceive or will at all, much less will in con- 
formity to, or in the order of a preformed, or preexist- 
ing design or plan, which it cannot form, or know, but 
the de8%n may be wisely so formed, that some, or all 
of such forces, if any euch be powible, may cooperate 
with the effort of the intelligent cause to actualize its 
designs or conceptions.. The effort must, however, be 
to make the effect different from what it may be obvious 
that all such forces combined will do ; othertrise it is 
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but an effort to aeoomplUh noihmg; which is an ab- 
surdity. When, th^ the design is such, that all the 
blind forces, unchanged, obviously aid in its accomplish- 
Hient, the design nuist include something in addition to 
what the designing agent perceives these forces would 
themselves accomplish. Such forces may be auxiliary 
to the power of the Supreme Intelligence, or may pre- 
sent circumstances to be changed and impediments to bo 
overcome ; but evidently, for reasons above stated, do 
not interfere with His freedom of design or eff^ort^ 
thou^ if His power were not infinite, they might pre- 
vent the actualization of the design, or frustrate the 
effort. If infinite, this could only occur in case the de- 
sign were so unwisely formed as to involve contradic- 
tion, as the making, on a plane surface, of two hills 
without a hollow. Such contradiction an infinitely 
wise Being would avoid. We have now supposed the 
Supr^cae Intelligence acting as the only cause, and also 
in connection with any blind causes. 

If we suppose one of the creations of the Supreme 
Intelligence to be a subordinate, finite intelligence, and 
this created intelligence to act freely as cause, pro- 
duciiig its own effects, independent of the Supreme In- 
telligence, and without Its prescience, then the Supreme 
Litelligence must, in its subsequent creations, make 
these new circumstances, this new cause, with its own 
uncertainty, or ignorance of the effects which this cause 
may produce, a part of the foimdation of its own ac^ 
tion ; as the finite intelligence, in its action, has refer- 
ence to its own uncertainty and ignorance, as to many 
events depending on the action of the Infinite, of which 
it has no certain prescience. Some of these, however, 
we rely upon .with implicit faith ; as the rising of the 
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snn ; others^ as the changes of the weather, are to ns very 
uncertain ; and we must sometimes provide, in our de- 
signs or plans of action, for numerous contingencies^ 
which we cannot certainly foreknow. This very uncer- 
tainty makes one of the circumstances which we have 
to consider in determining what, in view of all com- 
bined, we will try to effect. If there is any such uncer- 
tainty in the mind of God, as to human actions, it will 
be but one of the circumstances which He will consider 
in determining His own action. His designs, His 
efforts, though they may be made in reference to the 
existence of this finite cause, are not made, either wholly 
or in part, by it ; they are still his own designs, his own 
efforts, freely made. The existing finite intelligence 
not only has not sufficient power to coerce or conti*ol 
the freedom of the infinite, as to its designs and efforts^ 
but it has no tendency to do so. The mere changing of 
the circumstances upon, or in view of which the Su- 
preme Intelligence acts, even though such change 
could, in some unseen way, firustrate the effort, could 
not affect the freedom of the design, or of the effort 
Among, or upon one set of circumstances, His designs 
and efforts would be as free as among another set; 
though some combination of circumstances may, to any 
but the infinite, require less, and some admit of less de- 
liberation, than others. The Supreme Intelligence, 
then, whether acting as the only activity in the uni- 
verse, or in connection with matter in motion, or with 
inferior intelligence, must will without constraint or re- 
straint — must will freely. 

Nor can the am/>unt of the power of the intelligence 
make any difference in regard to the freedom of its 
efforts. The mind's owii estimate of its power, may be 
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one portion of the knowledge by which it judges as to 
what effort to make. If mistaken in this, it may make 
efforts which are nnayailing. Still, this does not show 
any want of freedom in its wUUng^ but only a want of 
power to do what it wills. That it can toiU to do even 
what it cannot do^ is rather an indication of its freedom 
in willing than otherwise. If, in conformity to a strin- 
gent logic, we suppose Gkxi to have no more power 
than is required to do what we see He has done, such 
limitation could not affect His freedom in the exercise 
of that power. Neither can the amatmt of knoioledffe 
have any influence on the freedom of the effort, but 
only upon the wiadom of the design, or of the effect in- 
tended. With inadequate knowledge we may not form 
full and correct preconceptions of die effect, or of the 
mode of producing it, and hence be liable to err in our 
judgment as to the wisdom or propriety of the contem- 
plated change, or to mistake the means of producing 
it, but this does not effect our freedom in the attempt. 

It seems to be a self-evident proposition, that the 
Supreme Intelligence, acting alone as the only existing 
cause, must act freely ; and the views just stated, in 
connection with those before presented, in regard to 
spirit and matter as cause^ show that this freedom is not 
—at least not necessarily — affected by the amount of 
the power, or of the knowledge of the intelligent cause ; 
nor by the coexistence of other causes, material or in- 
teUigenti If, then, neither the amount of the power, 
nor of the knowledge of the willing agent, nor the co- 
existence of other causes, influence the question of the 
freedom of the agent in willing ; and man, as we have 
shown, is creative in that finite sphere, in which, with 
finite power, he is present to all that he knows ; as God 
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18 creatine in that infinite sphere in whidi He ie osoy 
nipotent and omnipresent, we mnst infer that man maif 
aa fredy exercise his finite creative powers in his finite 
sphere, as God does His infinite powers in His infinite 
sphere ; and, that every act of will is a new and inde- 
pendent movement, and, as it were, a firesh beginning 
of a new creation, evolved by the mind from the new 
eombination of circumstances in view of which it wills. 
Each individual intelligence wills as in its view of the 
circumstances it deems best ; and though these drcamr 
stances may be the residt, the composition, of the pre* 
vious action of itself and of all other intelligences, and 
any other possible causes, still, as no such action caa 
change the present state of things, at the present time) 
each intelligence acts, so far as external circumstances 
are concerned, as if, at the moment of its action, all 
other powers were quiescent and itself the only active 
power in existence. What the others have already 
done, or may be expected to do, are but portions of the 
circumstances upon which the mind acts in judging, or 
deciding, as to the effort it will make, if any. In re 
gard to its own efforts, then, the finite mind, so far aa 
external events, circumstances, and coexisting causes are 
concerned, at the moment of willing, may be as free as 
if no other intelligence or force existed ; and henoe^ 
may wiU freely, though other forces may frustrate the 
subsequent execfOifAon of what it wills. One intelligence 
may to the extent of its power, shape the circumstances 
with a view to mJkteTice the will of another ; but this 
is piesuming that the other wills fr-eely. If that other 
does not, there would seem to be no use in presenting 
to it the newly adjusted, circumstances to influence its 
will ; no reason to suppose that its will could thus be 
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^fifluenced hf any change of cironmstances prodaced by 
other intelligences, or other caaees. 

In connection with the argument that, as the free* 
doni of the mind in willing is not affected by the 
amount of its power, or knowledge, the finite mind 
may will as freely as the infinite, the foregoing views 
suggest that it makes no difference at what period of 
ereation the finite mind b^ins to act. Suppose it, first 
haying acquired knowledge, to have been quiescent for 
ages, and again to begin to act at this moment, and 
that previous activities, having brought creation to its 
present state, should all cease to act, except those agen- 
oies, whatever they may be, which execute the decrees 
of the human will, leavmg nothing but this one finite 
mind, with its wants, faculties, knowledge, and the sur- 
rounding circumstances; these latter all quiescent in 
the state to which the recent activities brought them. 
This ohe finite mind could make effort to change these 
circumstances, in the absence of all other active infiu- 
ences^ as well as with their presence ; and, in their ab* 
sence, there being nothing else, must itself direct the 
effort, which must be directed, and is consequently free 
in making that effort, and especially as there is nothing 
to oppose, to constrain, or control it in so doing. How- 
ever small its power to wiU, that power must be sufil- 
dent to overcome no obstruction. The circumstances 
do not make the effort, or any part of it. In order to 
form a preconception«of the effect of any contemplated 
effort to change the present, the mind must consider 
what now is, and hence acts in reference to what al- 
ready is ; but mere circumstances, having in themselves 
no power, no self-activily, cannot act upon anything, 
and can only be acted upon* The finite mind, then, 
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under such conditions, being, by the hypothesis, the 
only activity, the only power capaUe of producing 
change, or capable of making eifort to produce change, 
must be wholly unimpeded in such effort, and must de- 
termine its effort^ without extraneous aid or hindrance. 
Kor can it make any difference, if we suppose the other 
activities to be reinstated. They cannot alter the past^ 
nor can they in the preserU moment, alter the preaenti 
whatever already is, though its existence commenced in 
the present instant, is as surely existent .as if it com* 
menced its existence ages before. The reinstating, then, 
of these other activities, at the instant that this sup- 
posed one finite mind wills, cannot, at that instant, alter 
the circumstances, except as their own existence is a 
£act added to the knowledge of this one mind, and, thus 
far, may vary its action ; but cannot, as before shown, 
affect its freedom in acting. From this fact, that no 
cause can alter what is at the instant, in the same in* 
stant — or make things as they are, and, at the same 
time, different from what they are — every act of the in- 
telligent being, finite or infinite, is the same as a first 
act of such being, under such circumstances as it might 
find coexisting, and, in the absence of all other activ* 
ities, forces, or causes ; and fiirther, as the number of 
coexisting circumstances does not affect the mind's free- 
dom in choosing among them, or in combining thgrn, or 
in considering their relations to its efforts, or in its pre- 
conceptions of the effects ; and .the quantity of the 
agent's power does not affect its freedom in using what 
it has ; every effort of the finite mind may be as free as 
the first creative act of the Infinite, even supposing It 
to have then been the only existence. 

These confflderations serve to show that the 'finite 
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mind may will fireelj ; and we shall next inquire as to 
'whether it is controlled in willing by any other power. 

The only essential elements in willing which are 
wUkMh the mind, and yet are not the mind's action, are 
want and knowledge. The want does not itself will. 
It does not direct the will ; for it has not the knowledge 
by which alone this can be done. The knowledge does 
not will, nor, itself, direct the will ; for knowledge, if 
considered as an entity distinct from mind, is not, in it- 
self, intelligent, and cannot even know the want to the 
gratification of which the effort mnst be adapted. It is 
also obvions that no want, or combination of want with 
knowledge, can will. The effort and its direction, or 
determination, must be by that which is cognizant of 
both the want and the knowledge, and perceives the 
relations between them ; that is, by an intelligent being, 
or agent. 

In r^ard to external control, I will further observe 
that the only conceivable modes in which the mind of 
any finite intelligent being, as man, can be influenced 
from without itself,, in its act of will, are, 

First, by some other intelligence, cause, or force act- 
ing directly upon his will, and, as it were, taking the 
place of his mind, and using his will to accomplish its 
own objects ; or. 

Secondly, by such other intelligence, cause, or force 
acting directly upon that man's mind and, by control- 
ling its action, through it control his will ; or, 

Thirdly, by so changing his knowledge, including 
the knowledge of those sensations and emotions which 
are elem^ts of want, that in consequence of this change 
of knowledge, he comes to a different result, and wills 
dijBEerently. 
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As the power of matter, if it have any, must be linn 
ited to changing the circumBtanceB and thuB changing 
the knowledge on which, or in view of which, we act, 
it can only influence ub in the last of the three modes, 
and hence may be excluded in eonsidering the other 
two. 

The first of these inTolves the absurdity of making 
the will a distinct entity, separable from the particular 
mind with which it is usually associated, and liable to 
be used by any other intelligence, that can get posees- 
sion of it. 

If the will is not a distinct entity, but is a mere 
quality, propoty, faculty, or attribute of a mind ; ot a 
result or condition of its activity ; th^i, when we de- 
stroy its connection with that mind, or with its activity, 
the will ranishes as completely as the image in a mir- 
ror, when the object is removed from before it ; and 
there is no will left to be thus controlled by another in- 
telligence, or other external force. Upon the hypothe* 
sis that my will is a distinct entity, or a separate por- 
tion of my mind, it is, perhaps, conceivable that such 
will, though controlled by another, may be so c(mneoted 
(H* associated with my mind, as in some sense to be said 
to be my will ; but even then, the acUorh of that will, 
thus controlled by another, cannot be my action ; the 
effort, the willing through, or by means of, that will, is 
not my willing, but it is the effort, the wiling of that 
other intelligence, which thus uses my will and acts 
through it ; and, in such case, my mind makes no effort 
— ^I do not will at all. Hence the question, as to wheth- 
er I will freely or not, cannot arise in this case. 

In the second case, if another intelligence direcfihf 
controls my mind, and causes it to will without any 
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raference to my own yiewB, mj own ki^owledge, then 
my intelligence has nothing to do with the willing. I 
am not then the intelligent being that wills, or the 
agent that acts, bnt am the mere instrumefU which 
some other active agent uses, as it wotild an axe, or a 
lever, to accomplish its own purposes. The willing, 
thns direcUy controlled by exteanal power, may be in 
opposition to that which I perceive wonld accomplish 
what I want. If the external power perceives in me 
ceiTtain conditions of want and knowledge, and conforms 
the forced action of my mind to them, it is thns con« 
formed by the volition of the external power, and not 
by my action. The extrinsic agent perceives the con- 
ditions, and their relations to the action, as the sculptor 
peroeives the aptitudes of a block of marble, in which 
he works out his own designs. So, if my mind is con<« 
strained in its act of will by external ])ower, my own 
want and knowledge, my perception of means to ends, 
my preconceptions of the effect, have no more to do 
with the coerced action, than the form of the block of 
marble has with the action of the sculptor. The act is 
not the action of my intelligent being. It is not Z who 
aetj but some other being, which, in acting, uses me as its 
instrument. I am, in suc^ case, no more than an inert 
9ometkinff^ acted upon by intelligence, which is not of 
me ; and I in no wise differ from unintelligent sub- 
stance, except, in being conscious of the changes thus 
wrought in me by a power without me. 

In neither o^ the first two of the three supposed 
eases of control of the will of any being by the action 
of extraneous power ; viz. : that directly exerted on the 
will, or that on the mind, to compel, or constrain its act 
of will, can there be any willing by that being to be 
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thus controlled. In these cases, such being does not it- 
self act, but is only a passive subject, acted upon by 
some external power, .though still having the capacity 
to feel, and to know, the changes thus produced jn it. 
There may still be a being with sensation and knowl- 
edge, but no will.* Hence, the moment we reach the 
point of controlling the will, in either of these two 
modes, there is no willing of the being to be coi^t^lled. 
It may iurther be remarked that, even if such extrinsic 
control and willing were compatible in themselves, we 
neither know, nor can conceive of any mode in which 
extrinsic power could be directly applied either to will 
or to mind. 

Li regard to the third and the only other conceiv- 
able mode, there are various ways in which the knowl- 
edge of one intelligence may be increased or changed 
by another. In relation to external circumstances, this 
may be done by adding to or altering the actual exist- 
ing circumstances, which is an exercise of creative 
power, finite or infinite, so that other intelligent beings, 
perceiving this change, will, in virtue of their intelli- 
gence, their power to adapt their efforts to circum- 
stances by means of their knowledge, will differently 
from what they would have done but for such addition; 
or change of circumstances. Even finite mind may so 
influence the infinite. 

In regard to those abstract ideas, and the perceived 
relations among them, which are not infiuenced by ex- 
trinsic changes — in regard to what is true or false — ^the 
views and knowledge of one finite mind may be changed 
through the action of another mind in statement, illus- 
tration, argument, &c. ; but the finite intelligence can- 

* See Appendix, Note XYIII. 
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not thus influence onmiBcience. But such change of 
knowledge in any mind, from any cause, whether by 
the action of others or by its own efforts, or directly 
through its own simple perceptive attributes without 
aid or effort, is not the willing of that mind ; it is not 
Buch willing in any one of these cases. of change of 
knowledge, more than in the others ; aud the only rea- 
son why, in either case, such change in the mind's 
knowledge has any influence on its willing is because 
it Jredy conforms its action to its knowledge — ^to its 
perceptions of the fitness of the action to the end 
Bought. If the circumstances themselves be altered, 
this is not of itself altering the will, and no alteration 
can take place in it, except as the mind acts upon its 
perceptions of the altered circumstances, and that, 
under a different view of the circumstances, whether 
produced by an actual change in them, or by argument, 
or otherwise, the mind may will differenUy^ or make a 
different effort in consequence of the change in its 
knowledge, is no evidence that it does not will freely, 
but, on the contrary, such change of its act of will to 
conform to its own views, or its own knowledge, indi- 
cates its own unrestrained control of its own act of will ; 
and, as already intimated, if it does not will freely, 
there is no reason to expect any change of its will, by 
changing its view of the circumstances, either by direct 
action on the mind, or indirectly, by actual change of 
the circumstances viewed. If it does not will freely, 
that which is desirable, if it have any influence at all, 
may influence it in the same way as that which is unde- 
sirable ; and if this lack of freedom extends to the inter- 
nal, as well as the external, even a man's own virtuous 
emotions, or proper wants, may be the foundation of- 
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TicioiiB voluntary efforts ; all of wfaidi is not only coa^ 
trary to observed fact, but is self<;ontradictory and 
absurd. 

These considerations, touching the influence wWch 
may be supposed to arise from the mind's view being 
affected by change of circumstances, are equally appli* 
cable, if the circumstances change in any other way, or 
are changed by any other cause than another intdli- 
gence; and even if they change themselves — ^if any 
such changes, or modes of change, are possible. Even 
if matter or circumstances are an independent caose, 
producing effects, it can produce no other effects on the 
mind's action than may be produced by intelligent 
cause changing the circumstances in view of which the 
nund acts; and hence the reasoning just herein ap- 
plied to the influence of other intelligent causes on the 
will, applies also to any which are unintelligent 

The mind, in determining its own action, may con- 
sider what any other cause may be expected to do, and, 
in willing accordingly, still ^1 freely. The mind, in 
willing, builds the future upon the present circum- 
stances, and is thus active in a sphere which cirenm« 
stances have not yet reached. It uses the circumstances 
as means, and in the absence of such means, may not 
be able to effect what it might effect with them. 

In regard to this influence of circumstances, we may 
further observe, that if any fiiture event is necessarily 
connected with any oircumstancey or with any thing in 
the past or present, and comes to pass of necessity from 
such connection, then the circumstance, or thing, is 
itself the cause of that future event, which must thus 
come to pass in virtue of such connection without any 
act of will. If it be said that the ad of loill is it* 
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fldf that event which is thos bo connected with the 
past or piesent cironmstance or thing, that it comeB to 
pasB in Yirtne of such connection, then the circnm- 
fitanee^ or thing, is the canae of sach act of will, and is 
the power which produces it, and the being, to whom 
the act is attributed, reallj makes no effort, be acts no 
act of will, there is no willing by him. Again,, the m* 
ttant that, in the past or present, with which such act 
of will is necessarily. connected, comes to pass, the act 
of win, being of necessity connected with it, also comes 
to pass, and they are really simnltaneons ; and every 
act of will necessarily dependent on the past or present 
mnst^ at any subsequent instant of time, have actually 
taken place, and no new act of will could grow out of 
this past. If the act of will has no such necessary con- 
nection, but subsequently becomes so connected, then 
the new connection is a change, requiring a cause, 
which did not of necessity produce its effect at the in* 
staat. the past circumstances came into existence ; but 
this must be a cause which can originate and begin 
subsequent action, i* e.j a cause which is at least so far 
independent 'of these past circumstances, that it need 
not act in immediate connection with, or as a necessary 
consequence of their existence. But, if the effect of 
these past circumstances may be deferred for one mo- 
ment, it can be for another and another, and so may 
never be, and hence is not a necessary effect. From 
what has just been said, it is evident that no new effect 
can come from past existences, till some new cause has 
connected such effect with such past existence, and 
hence it follows, that an act of wiU never can be the 
nsouscmf effect of anything in the past, or have any 
connection with it, till the action of some effident cause 
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makes the coimectioD, and, in such case, the cause 
which makes this connection is really the canse of the 
act of wilL Kow the only conceivable modes in which 
the eifects of a cause can be continued in time, after the 
cause has itself ceased to act, are by means of matter in 
motion, and by intelligence retaining or recalling the 
effects by memory, and thus, as to itself, making them 
still present. But matter in motion cannot will or se* 
lect, decide or detennine, among the various conoeiv. 
able possible volitions ; ^d though it may be a link in 
the connection between a past event and a volition, the 
last and eesential link is made by ihe mind itself. The 
nature of the circumstances cannot enable them to 
make a necessary connection, or to decide when and 
where it shall be ; their nature can have no influence 
on the mind in willing till it knows their nature, and it 
is thus only through the cognition of the mind itself, 
that they have any influence on the act of will ; and 
the real connecting cause is intelligence, — ^mind ; — and 
the past circumstances, including any movements of 
matter, only furnish the knowledge, or reasons, for its 
action in willing. These positions confirm the coneln- 
sion we before reached by another mode, that every act 
of will is, in itself, a beginning of action. 

Again, if the past is a neoewary cause of volition in 
a mind, tJien, as to this mind, there always is a past, it 
must be constantly willing, which is contrary to the 
known fact. If it be said that, though the past does 
not of necessity always produce a volition, yet, whenev^ 
a volition does occur, it is, of necessity, so connected witii 
the past as to be controlled by it, then, as the circum- 
stances cannot themselves select and determine when 
this connection shall, and when it shall not be, we must 
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find some other caiue for thiB connection, and onr pre- 
vious reasoning upon this connecting cause recurs. 
Even if we suppose this subsequent connection to make 
the effect^ i. e.^ the act of will, necessary ; it does not 
fidlow that the ccmse^ which, by this connecting, pro- 
duced the act of will, was necoBsitated in its action by 
the preexisting past ; but, on the contrary, it has been 
diown that, if so, all the possible acts of will must be 
flimultaiieous with the supposed past existence, which is 
thus presumed to cause and necessitate them, and no 
new act of will, or any other effect, could thereafter 
arise, as the effect of such connection with the past. 

From this reasoning it also follows, that there must 
be some cause, which does not, of necessity, produce its 
effects immediately/; but, as just stated, if the effect of 
a cause may be deferred one instant, it may be deferred 
another and another, and so on forever, and hence such 
cause may never produce its effect ; and this must be a 
cause, a power, which, so far as the past is concerned, 
may act, or not act. Mind, intelligence, is such a pow- 
er, and it is conceivable that matter in motion may be, 
both admitting the intervening of time between any 
two exirinsie changes which they may produce by 
their continuous activity ; and these are not merely the 
only causes that we know of as admitting of this de- 
ferred effect of their activity, but the only real causes 
of any kind, that we can conceive of. If the activity — 
the motion — of matter ceases, it requires external force, 
again to put it in motion. If the activity of spirit 
ceases, it requires some change within, or without it* 
self, which it feels or perceives — some want — to rouse 
it to activity. It seems oanceivaNe^ that these two kinds 
of causes may act and react upon each other, at least 
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drag tkty that intelligence may pat matter in mati<mf 
and thnB make it a cause of change, and that the 
changes cansed by matter in motion maj famish the 
occasions or the reasons for the action of intelligent 
oanse. It is not, however, conoeiyable that matter can 
act directly on the will of any intelligence, but, only by 
changing the drcomstanoes^ occasion it to want, or if 
listless and inert, remind and call its attention to the 
conditions of want. And this is only so to alter its 
knowledge, that its own action, freely conformed to its 
own knowledge, will be different from what it would 
have been but for such changes by matter. The same 
is true of all changes or eircumstances external to the 
mind whose action is thus influenced, and which are 
produced by any cause extrinsic to it, or eyen by itselfl 
It is the changed knowledge that the mind uses to d^ 
termine its action, without regarding how it became 
changed. 

If matter in motion, or any other unintelligent caose 
can change the circumstances, the changes can of them- 
selves produce only the same subsequent effects as if 
such changes were the results of intelligent cause. In 
the one case it would be cause doing without design 
what, in the other, cause did with design. No such 
causes of change in circumstances, and no such change 
of circumstances, can act directly on any will without 
making that will its own ; and can only influence an- 
other to will differently by, in some way, changing its 
knowledge ; and this it may do by actually changing 
the circumstances which the mind views, or the mind's 
view of the same circumstances without any change in 
them. This is the limit of the power of circumstancee 
on the mind in willing, and all their paw&ry as already 
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fllioina, dq^ende on iks mMPs abHify to trill Jredy — 
to direet its own action in conformity with its own 
knowledge. 

In many cases, in which the act of will is supposed 
to be controlled by drcumstances, the influence is not 
ascribed to any existing circnmstances, bnt rather to 
the fact, that certain cirenmstances do not exist. When 
SQch non-eadstence is recognized by the mind before its 
act of will is determined, it makes a portion of the 
knowledge by which its effort is influenced or deter^ 
mined, bnt, when it is not recognized, it may only influ- 
^ice the effect of its effort. In the case of non-existence, 
it is obvious that the mind is influenced in its effort, 
not by the non-existent thing, but by its own knowl- 
edge of such non-existence, and of the consequences at- 
tending it, and it is also true, in the case of any exteriial 
existence, that the mind is influenced in its efforts, not 
by the thing itself, but by its knowledge of the existing 
thing, and of the consequences attending it. The thing 
itself if unknown, would haye no efiect upon the mind, 
or upon its effort ; and it is only by changing its knowl- 
edge, that changes in drcnmstance have any influence 
whateyer on the mind's action ; and change of effort, 
upon changed knowledge, as already shown, does not 
oonflict with freedom of effort. 

If there were no past or present circumstances — 
nothing external to itself— for the mind to know, or 
even if there were none known to it, its only act of 
will or effort would be to create something out of noth- 
ing — to b^in a primary creation. In doing this it 
would not of course be controlled by existing or past 
circumstances. And, if we suppose events and circnm- 
ataoees already existhig to be in action and producing 
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effects, then, the only reason for the action of an intelli- 
gent will must be, either to arrest or to vary those 
effects, or to produce other wholly independent effects. 
These last must be by the mind acting independently 
of the existing circmnstances, excepting so &r as it per- 
ceives that they will not produce the effects ; and in 
this case the mind directs its own action or effort, by 
means of its own knowledge of the end wanted and of 
the modes of reaching it ; or, in other words, perceiv* 
ing that no other causes are producing the dedred re- 
sult, the mind exerts its own e-ansative power to do it. 

In the other case, when the mind seeks to arrest or 
to vary the effects of the supposed action of circumstan- 
ces, its effort must be to resist or control their influence ; 
which is the reverse of control of the mind by the cir- 
cumstances. If, however, it be supposed that the effort, 
or volition, is one of the effects of the action of the cir- 
cumstances, there being but one eftect, and that effect 
not a thing, in itself, but merely a change in the condi- 
tion of a thing or being, such change, or such effort, 
or volition, must be the effect of its cause. And 
hence, in such case, the effort or volition is the effort 
or volition of the circumstances, and not of the being 
with which it is associated, and argues nothing against 
the freedom of that being when it exerts its power to 
produce an effect — ^when it does will. 

A man may vnll to give a beggar a shilling, and 
unexpectedly find he has no shilling to give. He free* 
ly willed to give. He acted upon his knowledge, — ^be- 
lief, — that he had the shilling,' the means of producing 
the future effect which he designed ; but, in the eocecih 
Uon of that design he was frustrated by the actual ex* 
tsting circumstance. It is in the doing what he wills, 
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and not in the wUUng^ that a man may be dJwedSI/y con- 
trolled bj the external circoniBtances. 

Of the three and only conceivable modes of influ- 
encing the mind in willing, from without the mind that 
wills, two of them are inconsistent with any exercise of 
its will, and the other is effective only in case the mind 
wills freely. If, then, in willing, it is influenced by 
something extrinsic, it must, to be so influenced, will 
freely ; and if, in willing, it is not influenced by any- 
thing extrinsic, it must, in such act, be wholly under its 
own control, and, of course, be free in such act of will- 
ing ; so that, if a mind wills at all, it must will freely. 

The same result, in terms, is more concisely reached 
thus. For a man to will and yet not will freely, is to 
will as he does not will ; is to be willing when he is 
nnwiUing, which is a contradiction. Seasoning, then, 
directly upon the nature of the thmga involved in the 
inquiry, or from the logical relations of the terms by 
which those things are represented in the common dis- 
course of men, we reach the same conclusions, that the 
mere act of willing implies a free action, involviug the 
necessity of freedom in the agent willing ; and that to 
will, and yet not will freely, involves a contradiction ; 
and hence, the only question left, in regard to the free- 
dom of the human intelligence in willing, is, does'it 
will? This we assumed as a fundamental premise of 
our argument, and, if our reasoning is correct, the con- 
clusion that the mind wills freely is within our pos- 
tulate. 

Necessitarians assert that the existence of such free- 
dom is neither true in fact, nor even possible. I shall 
notice their arguments in Book II. of this work. 

5 



CHAPTER XI. 

INSTIKCT AND HABIT. 

It appears, then, that every being that really willfl, 
mnBt will freely. The sphere of its free activity may 
be more or less circumscribed, varying with the extent 
of its intelligence, from the lowest, most slnggish form 
of sentient life, to that of the most vital and ethereal 
spirit — ^from the contracted world of the monad, to the 
illimitable sphere of the Supreme Intelligence. Through- 
out this infinite range, each, in its own sphere, is equally 
free. If I want a piece of metal, and, from deficiency 
of knowledge, know only tin and lead, I cannot will to 
have gold ; and yet, as to the obtaining of tin or lead, 
my efforts may be as free as though I knew all the 
metals. Within this limit of my knowledge I am as 
free to will, as if I were omniscient. If I have knowl- 
edge of other metals, but also know that I have power 
to obtain only tin or lead, I will not make the effort to 
obtain gold ; but as to tin and lead, I may will as freely 
as if I were omnipotent. 

Mei*e matter — ^uninteUigent, having no will — ^must 
be wholly controlled, in its changes^ by some power with- 
out itself; all real changes in it, except the subsidiary 
effects of the finite, must be referred to the action of 
the Supreme Intelligence. Or if, in any sense, matter 
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can be said to 'produce change, by being itself in mo* 
tion, each change is, and, as before shown, must he a 
necessary consequence of snch motion, which the mat- 
ter has no power to prevent or to vary. It has no 
knowledge, and, so far as its own movements, indepen- 
dent of any present action of intelligence, are concerned, 
is wholly controlled by the past. In diort, it has no 
will, no self-control, and hence no inherent or real lib- 
erty. And if it had, having no knowledge, it wonld 
have no sphere in which to manifest it. If to senseless 
matter we add only sensation, it conld feel, but not 
will. It might suffer, and yet could not know that any 
change is either possible or desirable. As yet it hnaw 
no want, and must passively suffer or enjoy its sensa- 
tions. If now, adding want, we suppose a being capable 
of conceiving that by change its suffering may be di- 
minished, or its pleasure enhanced, it may then want 
change ; but if it have no knowledge as to what change 
will produce the effect desired, or knows no real or sup- 
posable mode of producing such change, it still cannot 
will. With the addition of such knowledge, will be- 
comes possible, though it does not follow of necessity ; 
otherwise, it would always immediately follow, and 
there would be no opportunity for the mind to select as 
to the different wants, or as to the different means of 
gratiiyiog the same want ; the first want felt, with the 
first known means, would immediately determine the 
volition ; and no exercise of the judgment, no delibera- 
tion as to different wants and modes^ would be possible, 
which is contrary to known facts. To be available for 
effort, the knowledge must extend to the future. A 
being which does not perceive enough of the future to 
conceive that the effect of its action will, or may be, to 
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gratify its want ; for instance, that taking food may re- 
lieve its hunger, cannot be said to act, to eat, from any 
intelligence of its own ; and, in such case, some power 
without it must move it to action if it be moved. 

It lacks an essential element of creative, or first 
cause ; it does not form a preconception, perfect or im- 
perfect, true or false, of the effect of its effort It can 
have no design, no purpose, no intent, no end in view ; 
and hence has no inducements to effort. It is evident, 
that to will to do anything requires an idea, a precon- 
ception, of the thing, or of something to be done ; to 
make an effort and have no object of effort ; to will and 
not will anything is an impossible absurdity. Such a 
being, though it might still have sensations in the pres- 
ent and memories of the past, yet, perceiving no rela- 
tion of these sensations and memories to the future, 
would have no means within, itself of foreknowing the 
effects of its efforts on the ftiture, or that there would 
be any effect whatever ; and would not will as to that 
future. It would have no will. It has no knowledge 
except as to the past and present ; it is not, in any 
sense, in .the future, and cannot act in the future ; its 
whole sphere of thought and activity is confined to the 
past, bounded and separated from the future by the 
present. It cannot change the past and any effort in 
regard to it, as to remember, or to recombine what it 
remembers, is really an effort to produce ^futfu/re effect. 
It cannot will any effect, or change, as to the past or 
present ; and thus, having no knowledge available for 
willing, its sphere of free activity, always commensu- 
rate with that knowledge, is reduced to nothing. All 
changes in, or of such a being, must still, like those of 
unintelligent matter, be effected by some power widi- 
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out itself, with only this difference, that the being maj 
feel and recollect the changes, and matter cannot. 
There is no conceivable way in which such a being 
could manifest its sensations and memories ; and, nnless 
the external power, acting upon it, caused it to exhibit 
the phenomena we usually attribute to internal power 
— ^to will — ^such being would appear to us the same as 
senseless matter, moved only by external forces. If all 
finite intelligences were of this order, any real changes 
in matter could only be by the will of God. The same 
also of a being with sensation, but no power of volun- 
tary action — ^no will ; and a being with no knowledge 
of good and evil, — ^using these terms in a large sense, — : 
would have no choice as to its sensations, no want, and 
no will. In such beings all change must be either im- 
mediately or mediately by the act of God. The neces- 
sity of this control by the Supreme Intelligence, to the 
preservation of the being, or to any change in it, dimin- 
ishes as the being derives or acquires power itself to 
contrive those plans, which ai'e essential to its existence 
and well being.* 

The lowest order of intelligence, then, with which 
will is compatible, is that in which there is only one 
want ; with the knowledge of only one means of grati- 
fying it; and that knowledge wholly intuitive. We 
say intuitive, because this implies less intelligence than 
acquired knowledge ; which presupposes an ability to 
learn by observation, or by rational process. Even to 
act from knowledge acquired by simple observation, re- 
quires an inference ; whereas this inference, or rather 
Ae idea or fact inferred, may itself be the subject of 
the intuitive knowledge. For instance, if I have ob* 

• See Appendix, Note XIX. 
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sezved that, when at one tune I willed to move my 
hand, it did moTe ; I may, from association, expect^ or, 
having some previous idea of the uniformity of cause 
and effect, infer that when again I repeat the effort, the 
effect may be the same ; whereas, the knowledge that 
willing the movement of the hand is the way to move 
it, may be directly imparted intuitively. In the former 
case I have to devise the plan to reach the end from 
my own knowledge ; in the latter, the plan of effort is 
previously devised for me. The sphere of effort, as also 
of freedom, in a being with only one want and one 
known means of gratifying it, would be limited to grati- 
fying its only want in the only mode known to it, or 
not gratifying it at alL It is still a sphere commensu- 
rate with knowledge. The gratification of its want 
would still depend on its own effort, without which its 
want would not be gratified. To reduce this to its low- 
est terms, we must suppose the being having only one 
want and an intuitive perception of only one mode of 
gratifying it ; also to have no knowledge — ^no thought 
— ^that it may possibly be better not to gratify it. If, 
in this hypothesis, we increase the number of wants, 
and suppose that only one of them arises at a time, it 
makes no material difference. In each case, as it oc- 
curs, it is still one want, one known mode of change, 
and no knowledge, or thought that it may be better not 
to adopt that mode, or to make no effort to produce 
that change. K more than one want' arise at once, or 
if the being knows of more than one mode applicable 
to the want, it must select among them ; it must com* 
pare and judge, requiring that mode of effort, which is 
known as an exercise of the rational faculties; but, 
under the condition above named, no comparison is in- 
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Btitated ; there is no occasion, no room for the exerdae 
of the rational faculties. ITow all animalfl, so far as we 
can ascertain, come into existence with wants, and some 
one known mode of gratifying each want, and no thought 
that it may be better not to gratify it ; and hence, re- 
quiring no additional knowledge to direct its effort, and 
of oonrse no exercise of the rational faculties, no delib- 
caration to obtain it ; and this is iNSTiNcrr. 

Instinctive action still involyes a free effort of intel- 
ligence, though it precludes the exercise of the rational 
£EUsalties in devising the mode of effort, or in selecting 
from different modes already devised by itself, or by 
others. Having the want, the requisite knowledge of 
the means, and the power to use the means, or to make 
an effort, it makes that effort. The effort in such case 
is spontaneous; no deliberation being required; but 
there is still an effort It may, perhaps, be certain, that 
under those conditions such being will make the one 
particular effort, the only one known to it ; but this is 
not because it is constrained to make, but, because it is 
in no way restrained from making such effort. It feels 
the want, has the power to gratify it, knows how, and 
being free to exert its power, does itself exert it. The 
effort fitUl is the actual, the uncontrolled, the firee effort 
of the being that makes it, and without which effort the 
effect would not be produced. That it has no knowl- 
edge of any other effort, does not affect its fireedom in 
making that which it does know. It is not as in the 
case of matter which some other power has put in mo; 
tion and directed — the freedom of which, if it can have 
any, consists in the absence of any obstruction, or coun- 
teraction — ^for in instinctive action intelligence still uses 
and directs its own powers, and, without such a^f* 
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moYementy there would be no exercise of its powers. 
That the knowledge by which it directs such exercise 
or effort is intuitive and not acquired, cannot affect its 
freedom in using its knowledge for directing its efforts, 
or for any other purpose. In either case, once in pos- 
session, it is equally knowledge, and the mind's own 
knowledge. An act of will is the prima/ry self-move- 
ment of the mind, and not an antecedent cause of it. The 
effect, or sequence which it, as a first cause, produces, 
18 some change of body or mind. In an act of will or 
effort, the agent, even when he knows only one mode 
of action, is free in a different and wider sense than 
that of not being counteracted in an action which some 
external power has imposed upon him. 

The agent willing is free to make and to direct the 
effort which it does itself make. If there be nothing 
in existence but himself acting through his will, and his 
want and knowledge, which are independent of his will, 
the effort may yet be made. The want itself cannot 
know, or apply the knowledge. The knowledge itself 
cannot know the want and adapt the effort to it, nor 
could both combined. This must be done by some- 
thing which is not only conscious of both the want and 
the knowledge, but is capable of perceiving the rela* 
tions between them, — ^by the intelligent being, — and, as 
there is no other existing activity (for by our hypothesis 
there is no other existence of any kind but the one active 
being, the want, and the knowledge), the act must be 
wholly its act; and, there being no other power, it 
must act without restraint or constraint, it must act 
freely. Under our theory of instinctive action, the 
knowledge being reduced to the least quantity with 
which will is compatible, the spheres of freedom and 
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of will there reach their least assignable limits, but are 
stiU coexistent ; and, like the decreasing quantities of 
ihe differential calculus, retain their relations to each 
other, even in their infinitesimal forms ; and when free- 
dcNoa vanishes, the will of necessity vanishes also ; and 
this occors when the knowledge of the future is reduced 
to zero, admitting of no preconception of any change to 
be willed, or made the object of effort It will be ob* 
served, then, that the only essential diffra*ence between 
the oheervMe phenomena of mechanical and of instinct- 
ive action, arises from the incorporation into a vital be- 
ing of one iota of knowledge, — ^the knowledge of one 
means corresponding to one want. Without this, even 
if a being had sensation and memory, its instinctive 
movements must be produced wUhout amy effort of its 
Ofwn by some external power ; and, whether the subject 
thus moved be that of being with spirit, bones and 
muscles, or that of stars and planets, such movements 
are purely mechanical. The proximity of the two, sep- 
arated only by this single step, has caused confusion in 
regard to them, and led some to doubt, whether what 
we class as instinctive actions are not, really, mechanic- 
al. And it seems quite conceivable that the first instinct- 
ive movements, as, for instance, that of the infant in 
obtaining food, are not preceded by any act of its will, 
but that all the movements of its muscles to that end 
are as immediately produced by the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, without the action, prior or present, of the in- 
fant's own will, as are the banning of movements in 
lifeless matters ; that these first motions of the infant 
may be but Gh>d's teaching ; his mode of practically 
and directly imparting the knowledge, which is easen* 
tial to its existence, till, by imitation, or other meansi 

6* 
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it leamfi to evoke, or to inyoke the same eflFects bj itm 
own efforts ; afl a tutor, with his own hand, sometimes 
gnides that of his'pnpil, to teach him how to writa If 
it has not the knowledge that it can will, and also kow 
to will, by intnition, it must, in some way, acquire it 
before it can itself will, either freely or otherwiael It 
seems quite canoewcMe that this and other intuitive 
knowledge may be thus practically taught us, ancl es- 
pecially in regard to our bodily movements ; and yet, 
on closer examination, we may find that this is pracfir 
eaUy impomble^ and that such knowledge must be 
taught, or must consist in an idea^ or carioeptian of the 
mode diredh/ imparted as such, and not derived from 
the observation of external movements of our own 
bodies,' or those of others. The rrunmg of the hand by 
external force is so entirely distinct from the wiemai 
effort to move it, that the Imowledge of the latter could 
no more be obtained from the former, than the idea of 
weight from color. Kor coxdd I ever learn to move 
my hand by will, from seeing another person move his 
hand, — ^for the process of will by which he does it, is 
not cc^izable by the senses through which alone I 
could learn it in observing the exteiTial. All that I 
could possibly learn from seeing another person move 
his handTby ^ or from ha^g my own hand moved 
by a force exerted through the will of another, would 
be the velocity and direction of its movements, and not 
the process of will by which it was so moved. Still 
less could I get this idea of movement by will, from any 
movement of my hand by an external force, which I 
did not refer to any act of will whatever. !N^or can the 
mind first get tMs idea by the application of its reason 
to such external phenomena ; for no one has ever yet 
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diseoTered any rational connection between the effort 
and the morement. 

The imnd, then, does not get this knowledge of 
muficnlar movement at will, by obsenration, and mnst 
get it by intuition ; and by it we know only the fact 
without any rationale of it. It mast be an ultimate 
idea directly imparted to ns, and we may, with the firet 
wapt of muficnlar action, be snppoBed to know the mode 
as well as at any subsequent recurrence of such want. 
Ihere is nothing gained by supposing the first muscular 
movement to be mechanical, or the effect of external 
pow^. The facts in r^ard to a want which comes into 
existence after we have become capable of observing, 
confirm the conclusion that such knowledge is direct- 
ly imparted to us, and that all that is voluntaryin sub- 
sequent action, is voluntary in the first instance ; that 
it is our effort, and is not the direct effect of the exter* 
nal power which imparts this knowledge. The change 
in our knowledge is only a reason for changing our own 
efforts* 

By the same mode of reasoning it nmy be shown, 
that we must also intuitively know the mode of putting 
our mental faculties in action ; and as every effort we 
make is, in the first instance, to affect some portion of 
either our body or mind, we are justified in regarding 
all these early actions, which we term instinctive, as 
the consequence of the effort of the being to gratify its 
want by a mode intuitively known to it ; and with a 
preconception, at least, of tiie proximate effects of^that 
effort; and hence, as really voluntaiy and not mere 
mechanical acts, from which, Indeed, they are sufficient- 
ly distinguished by the existence of the effort and its 
prerequisites, want and knowledge. 
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If there are any such moyementB of the body pro- 
duoed by external power, as have jnfit been mentioned 
as conoeimUey they are as purely mechanical as those 
of inert substance. 

In nature, when Ood works out his own plan, the 
action is called mechanical. When he imparts the 
knowledge of a plan to a finite being that works it out, 
the action of this being is instinctive. 

The uniformity and symmetry which we see in crys- 
tals, are God's perfect work, and rank with the meehan- 
teal. The bee, in forming its cells, though it executes 
with less nicety and precision, works from a plan equal- 
ly uniform and equally symmetrical, which Gh>d has 
famished to it, and its action is instinctwe. It knows 
the plan, but probably does not know why it is prefer- 
able to others. Some of its advantages were unknown, 
even to scientific men, until revealed by the application 
of the differential calculus. 

We have, then, incorporated in our beings, in the 
first instance, the power to will ; the want, which re- 
quires the exercise of that power ; ^nd the knowledge 
which is requisite to its early and very limited exer- 
cise ; also the knowledge that by will we can put in 
exercise those mental faculties by which we may come 
to more perfect knowledge, which sometimes itself 
gratifies the want and at others reveals the action appo- 
site to the want. We also thus have the knowledge of 
the first step into the external by muscular action. 

The power to will, a want, and corresponding knowl- 
edge of means to gratify it, are constitutional elements 
of every creature that wills ; and such creature can at 
once will, and will freely, because it is constitutionally 
such a creature as it is. 
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Instinct maj teach the infant only Baffident to en- 
able it to come within the reach of easy effort to accom- 
plish its object ; and this may be designed to induct it 
into a habit of making effort, thus subserving a double 
purpose. If this be so, it will not materially vary the 
previous results. 

The instinctive actions, then, being yoluntary, in 
what respect do they differ from other acts of will ? 
The whole phenomena of most voluntary actions, as ob- 
served in the adult man, are embodied in the want, the 
knowledge, including the preconception of the futnre, 
the deliberation, the volition, and the effect. The dis- 
tinction we are seeking is not in the faculty of will it- 
self ; we have not two wills. It is not ^ ^^ want, for 
the same want may often be equally gratified* by the * 
instinctive, or by other modes. It cannot be in the vo- 
lition, for the same volition may arise in instinctive, as 
in other modes. It must then be in one or both of 
the other two elements — deliberation and knowledge, 
that is, in knowledge itself, or in the mode of obtain- 
ing, or of applying it. Now, one of the most obvious 
peculiaritieB of instinctive action is tlie absence of de- 
liberation, or of any exercise of the judgment, or ra- 
tional faculties, in devising or selecting means; and 
this condition of absence, as we have just shown, can be 
perfect only when the knowledge of the mode of action 
v&intmtwe. 

In further confirmation of this we may remark that 
if, on any particular occasion for action, we have not 
the requisite knowledge, we must, in some way, acquire 
it ; and in its acquisition, or in its application, or in 
both, must use our rational faculties.* We have also 

* See Appendix, Note XX 
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shown, that the mode of producing bodily movements 
by will, must be intuitively known; and that this 
knowledge is simply of the fact, without any sach rar 
tionale of it as will enable us to vary the mode by any 
mental process. We know but one mode, and this 
knowledge is intuitive. In the first applications of this 
knowledge, we do not know that there may be some 
reason for not making the movement, and such action 
then is purely instinctive. As, in our eiforts to produoe 
external changes, we always begin with bodily move* 
ments, they form the substratum of our plans of action 
for such changes. In these plans we subsequently learn 
rationally to combine muscular movements to produoe 
desired results, for which our intuitive knowledge is 
iusuffici^it. Our plan may embrace certain particular 
movements, the order of which we arrange ; but we do 
not attempt to arrange, or plan the mode of producing 
these particular movements. When, subsequently, we 
have learned to look about ns to see if there is sufficient 
reason for not making the contemplated movement, and 
have decided that there is not, we are in the same con- 
dition as if we had no knowledge, no thought, that there 
might possibly be such reason. In the last analysis, the 
bodily movement itself is always instinctive ; there is 
no plan, no deliberation, no exercise of judgment, as to 
the mode of making it ; but only as to the particular 
movements, or series of movements, to be effected by 
the known mode ; and the intuitive knowledge that by 
will we can produce muscular movement, is the starting 
point of all our efforts for external changes. 

From this one common point both instinctive and 
rational actions take their departure. In the instinct- 
ive, the plan of action, or the successive order of the 
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sarieB of yolitione required to prodnce the inteaded re- 
flok ift abo intoitively known, is so imparted, either 
mediately or immediately, that it is the same as if in- 
eorporated in the being, and requires noraticmal process 
to ascertain it. The whole plan may be known at once, 
-or only each st^, singly, as it is reached* In eith^ 
case it still requires the exercise of the will to act out 
the plan thus furnished to it, witliout which the knowl- 
edge even of the whole plan^ though associated with a 
want demanding its execution, would not avail. 

The kid, the moment it is bom, can rise upon its 
feet and go directly to the food its mother supplies. It 
must not only know that by volition it can produce 
muscular movement, but it must know what particular 
movements to make, and the order of their succession. 
It works from a plan famished to it, and not designed 
or contrived by itself. As, by its will, it still produces 
effects in the future, it is creative, but in an inferior de- 
gree. It creates, as the most untaught laborer, who re- 
moves the earth from the bed of a canal, has an agency 
in creating the canal, though he acts only under the di- 
rection of the superior intelligence, which designed and 
comprehends the whole structure. The inferior free 
agent, while executing all within its own sphere of ac^ 
tion, — aU the plan which itself forms j or ajipTehenda--^ 
may subserve the purposes of a superior intelligence 
' and help to execute its higher designs. But the intui- 
tive knowledge of a mode of producing bodily move- 
ment, except when mere bodily movement is itself the 
primary want, would answer no purpose unless the 
knowledge of the particular bodily movement, or series 
of movements, lequired to reach the end, is superadded. 
If this is intuitive also, requiring no exercise of the r%- 
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tional faculties, no deliberation as to the plan, or order 
of sacceesive efforts, then the action, or series of actiona, 
is purely instinctive. But to shot out all ground for 
the exercise of the rationsd faculties, there must, as be- 
fore stated, be only one want, one known mode of grat- 
ifying it, and no Imowledge or thought that it may pos- 
sibly be better not to gratify it. 

K we suppose an intuitive knowledge of two or 
more modes of gratifying the same want, or that there 
are conflicting wants^ we have a case for the exercise of 
the judgment. In the former of these cases, the mind 
may be said to be confined to the two or more modes. 
It has not designed or planned either of them ; but it 
may design and plan, and must decide as between 
them; and then the subsequent action becomes, so far, a 
rational one ; and, if the decision, is not immediately 
obvious to the knowing sense, deliberation — effort to 
examine and obtain more knowledge — ^with conseqi^ent 
delay, becomes an element in the mental process of de- 
termining the final effort. The same is obvious in the 
case of conflicting wants ; and we may remark that any 
indisposition to the effort, or a disposition to be passive 
and inert, is a conflicting want. 

When the plan of action was before imknown, and 
yet is obvious*to simple mental perception, without pre- 
liminary effort to acquire it, the case approaches very 
nearly to that of action from a plan intuitively known, * 
if, indeed, it can be practically distinguished from it. 

Another easy divergence, from the purely instinct- 
ive, seems to be that in which the knowledge of the 
required change, or series of changes, instead of being 
intuitive, is derived from the simple observation of such 
external changes, or movements as we can see others 
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make, reqidring only ip be imitated. This differs from 
the intmtive, in requiring an effort of attention to ob- 
eerve the movements or their successive order ; and an 
exercise of the rational faculty to infer, that as we 
have the power to move our muscles, we may there- 
fore be able to make similar movements, and that they 
will lead to similar results. We might thus learn to 
apply our knowledge of muscular movement by will ; 
though, as already shown, we never could acquire this 
knowledge by merely observing others. 

As distinguishing features of instinctive action, we 
have, then, the absence of any plan, design, or contri- 
vance, on thepa/rt of the actvoe heing, to attain its end ; 
and, in place of such contrivance of its own, the knowl- 
edge of a plan directly imparted to it, ready made, re- 
quiring no contrivance of its own, and no deliberation. 

The circumstances under which such actions are 
most conspicuous, perhaps the only cases of purely in- 
stinctive action in human beings, .occur in the infant, 
when its whole attention is absorbed by the want of the 
moment, when its knowledge is limited to its intuitive 
perception of only one mode of gratifying that want, 
and it has yet no thought that it may be better not to 
gratify it. In brutes it continue more prominent, be- 
cause they learn less of other than the intuitive modes. 
It seems, too, not improbable that, with the deficient 
' ability to plan rational modes of action, the necessities of 
existence may require an increase of the intuitive modes ; 
but if our distinction is well founded, we cannot deny 
rational actions to most of the inferior animals, or even 
that a large portion of their actions are of this class, 
though more alloyed with the instinctive, than those of 
man. The hungry dog, acting instinctively, would not 
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hesitate to seize the joint of meat he sees before him in 
his master's kitchen ; bnt he learns that, in the presencse 
, of the cook, the efibrt to get it may be nnsnccessfol, or 
be attended with unpleasant conseqn^ces, and he gov- 
erns himself in conformity to this acquired knowledge, 
including his consequent preconceptions of future ^ects, 
and foregoes the effort to appropriate the meat. If, in 
view of the circumstances, he plans to wait the absence 
of, or in some way to induce the cook to let him have 
the meat, he exhibits still more of rational design than 
by simple forbearance. Though instinctive action is 
thus less conspicuous, as the acquired knowledge in- 
creases, it is conceivable that a being with any amount 
of such acquirement may act without using it to contrive 
means, and may wholly disregard any plan it may have 
previously contrived for similar occasions. In man, a 
want may be so imperative or so absorbing aa to ex- 
elude all others ; and also all comparison of the differ- 
ent modes of gratifying it ; and all deliberation as to 
whether to gratify it or not ; and, in such cases, he acts 
as a being having only one want, one means of gratify- 
ing it, and no knowledge or thought that it may be bet- 
ter not to gratify it ; if the one known means has to be 
found, the action is a^ rational one ; but if it is intui^ 
tively known* all the conditions of purely instinctive 
action are falfiUed. Cases in which our rational actiona 
thus approximate more or less nearly to the instinctive, 
qoQur when we are under the influence of some absorb- 
ing passion, as, for instance, of fear excited to terror, in 
sudden iright, and we yield to the impulse to flee from 
whatever has terrified us. If, in so doing, the mode is 
inmiediately perceived, or if it is a result of our own 
efforts in searching out and designing a plan of action^ 
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but) under the excitement, bo inBtantaneonaly formed 
and applied that the element of deliberation is very 
minute, the action will be liable to be confounded 
with the instinctive, though properly belonging to the 
rational. 

That we flee from danger, and not toward it, indi- 
catee the formation of a jplan of tLciion founded on our 
jperoepUon of the drcumatomoes. We may intuitively 
know that to avoid being burned wo must move from 
the fire, and how to so move ; but we must still per- 
ceive—know — ^where the fire is, and the combination 
of the two knowledges may be by a rational process. 
In other words, the knowledge of the general facts may 
be intuitive, and their application to particular cases ra- 
tionaL In running from a fire, we may fall down a 
precipice of which we well knew, but did not take time 
to embrace the knowledge in our deliberation, or use it 
in the preconception of the effects of our' action.* When 
we are conscious of forming the plan of action at the 
moment, however quickly, we are in no danger of con* 
founding it with the instinctive. The distinction, how- 
ever, is practically not always obvious, and especially 
in those cases in which, the plan of action is easily and 
quickly formed. The movement of the jaw, to relieve 
the pain occasioned by the pressure of a person's own 
teeth on his finger, would, no doubt, be deemed by 
some an instinctive action ; but there have been cases 
of idiots who did not know enough to do this, though 
they had all the intuitive knowledge requisite to make 
the movement, as evinced by their volxmtarily making 
it whenever they ate ; showing that, at least in them, 
an inference from the peculiar circumsta/noes of the case 

•See Appendix, Note XXL 
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— ^more knowledge — ^was required to enable them to 
aj)ply their intuitive knowledge of the mode of moving 
the jaw, in saeh way as would relieve the pain of the 
finger. It may be as difficult for such an idiot to form 
a plan for extricating his finger, as for a horse to plan 
to extricate his foot when it gets entangled in the hal- 
ter. The pain being in his finger, he, not improbably, 
seeks to move and thus to effect change in it, as the 
horse pulls on his entangled foot for relief; in both 
cases, from not knowing plans adapted to the circnmr 
stances^ aggravating the difficulty. In such persons, the 
intuitive knowledge may be less than in some others ; 
but the particular paint at which the intuitive must be 
aided by the acquired, is not material to the illustra- 
tion.* 

Though, in terms, the rational may be clearly de- 
fined by the formation of a plan of action by the active 
being ; and the instinctive, by the plan of action being 
fiumished to it by intuition, ready formed ; yet prac- 
tically we do not always readily perceive the exact 
boundary between them.f They are often blended, 
and perhaps the rational always embraces something of 
the instinctive. We may rationally plan a series of suc- 
cessive muscular movements in a certain order, but, as 
before stated, the mode of making each of the move- 
ments by will is always instinctive. The same rule will 
also apply to the use of our mental powers by a pre- 
arranged pkn. 

The mode in which the knowledge of a plan of ac- 
tion is acquired does not affect the action itself. Onoe 
acquii*ed, whether by the teachings of the Infinite, or of 
a finite intelligence, or by our own rational investigar 

* See Appendix, Note XXn. f ^^ -^PP^^^u^ Note XXm. 
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tion, or bj simple perception, the aeting from it is the 
same ; and, having memory, we can repeat or reenact 
the same, by mere association with our wants knowing 
when to repeat it. The instinctive and the rational 
both admit of being thns repeated by memory and 
mere imitation, though neither memory, nor imitation 
could have had any part in onr first instinctive actions, 
tor there were then no actions to remember or to imi- 
tate ; and when ever the yonng intelligence begins to 
work by memory of a plan adopted in previous acts, 
instead of one known by a direct intuition applicable to 
the case, it begins to be the subject of habtt. The same 
of those actions which we have ourselves designed, how- 
ever complicated, however much contrivance and inge- 
nuity th^y may have originally required, when, after 
frequent repetition, we perform them in proper order 
by memory instead of by a reference to the original 
reasons of that order, they, too^ have become habitual. 
The peculiar characteristic of habit seems to be that 
we become so familiar with the plan by which the de- 
sired result is to be reached, that, at every stage of it, 
we know what to do from what has already been done, 
and do not have to form a preconception of the fature, 
or, at most, not more of it than the next immediate act, 
or even recur to any preconception previously formed 
of it ; we do not have to perceive the connection of the 
immediate act contemplated with the end sought. We 
may merely reeoUect that, on previous like occasions, 
we did thus or so with satisfactory results ; and that, 
after such an act, such another act immediately follows. 
We do it by rote. Suppose a man, who is accustomed 
to walk in a certain path from one place to another, 
wishes to go to some other place, requiring him to di- 
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verge from the familiar track. If, on. reaching the 
point of divergence, he fails to look at the portion of 
his plan, which is yet in the future, but, as on former 
occasions, directs himself in each successive act by refer- 
ence to the preceding one, or by mere association with 
it, he will take the old path, and will not discover his 
mistake until he looks to the future and refers to his 
preconception of the result intended, and of the means of 
attaining it. This /uibiiudlly'pursxdug an old plan when 
a new one had been designed, is matter of common ex- 
perience. As a consequence of this working from mem- 
ory of an old plan, instead of one newly formed for the 
occasion, there is in habitual action little, if any, need of 
deliberation, or for the exercise of the rational faculties. 
As, in the case of instinctive action, there, is also in the 
habitual, a plan ready formed in the mind, and though 
it may be there, by our own previous ^orts, instead 
of by intuition, it subserves much the same purpose. 
Perhaps the only essential dijBference is, that the intui- 
tive knowledge may embrace that of the occasions for 
adopting the particular plan ; and in adopting our own 
previously formed plans, we have always to determine 
by an exercise of judgment the proper occasions for 
their application. This, however, as already suggested, 
may sometimes be necessary also in regard to the appli- 
cation of a mode, or a series of actions intuitively known 
as the means of reaching an end ; and in the habitual, 
after we have decided to adopt the mode, or series, we 
pursue it without further deliberation, or exercise of the 
judgment in going through the successive steps. Again, 
as before observed, the occasion upon which to use a 
known plan, either intuitive or acquired, may be sug- 
gested by its mere association with recurring drcimi- 
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Btonces, andy )£ that examination of our knowledge, 
which results in a judgment, is an element of associa- 
lion, such examination, or exereifie of the rational facul- 
ties in comparmg and judging is often bo slight, or so 
instantaneous as to be almost unnoticeable. We ob- 
s^re, then, how nearly habitual action brings us back 
from the rational to the instinctiye ; and in this we may 
find the significance of the common saying that ^^ habit 
is second, nature." The instinctive also resembles the 
habitual in this, that it is not essential in either that we 
should ever know, at one time, any more of the plan 
than the connection between the action just done and 
the one next in order. The bee, when it has construct- 
ed one side and one angle of its cell, need not know that 
it will require five more such sides and angles to com- 
plete it. The most that is essential to its subsequent ac- 
tion is the knowledge that the next step is to make an- 
other like side and angle ; and so in the habitual, all 
that is requisite is the recollection of what action comes 
next, and then again the next. 

We find another similarity in the fact that, in re- 
sorting to an habitual mode, even though originally ac- 
quired, and especially if then adopted after fiiU deliber- 
ation, the mind may again use it, as if it were the only 
one possible ; just, as in the first instinctive action, it 
adopts the one (oid only known mode, which it has by 
intuition. With these points in common, the instinctive 
may glide easily into the habitual. By repetition in 
practice, the memory of the consecutive order of the ac- 
tions may take the place of the direct knowledge of that 
order.* 

Though* more unlike, rational actions become habit- 

• See Appendix, Note XXIV. 
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ual by the Bame process — hj the repetition, on like oc- 
casions, of the series of efforts embracing the plan of ac- 
tion, till we distinctly renieniber the routine of the sue- 
cessive efforts, and can go over them in the same order, 
without reference to the end or the reason of such or- 
der. In the habitual, as already intimated, the mind 
t may determine each snccessiye action, not by its per- 
ception of its connection with the future, but by associa- 
tion with that which is past ; and this analogy of such 
actions to the movement of a material body by a {orce 
behind it, without itself perceiving its course in the fu- 
ture, has probably favored thQ popular application of 
the term mechanical to habitual actions, which was 
naturally enough suggested by the comparatively small 
amount of mental effort they requii*e. 

It is obvious that a very large proportion of the ao- 
ti<Mis of adults are habitual, and that our rational ac- 
tions, in becoming habitual, approach so nearly to in- 
stinctive, is probably one cause of that difficulty in 
distinguishing the instinctive from the rational, which 
is so general ; a difficulty which may be forther in- 
creased by the instinctive also actually becoming habit- 
ual, the two thus blending together and becoming un- 
distinguishable in one common reservoir, from which 
the main current of our actions subsequently flows, and 
through which it is often difficult to trace their respect- 
ive sources. 

Customary or imitative actions also belong to this 
group. When we do anything merely because it is 
customary, we adopt the plans or modes of action 
which we have seen others adopt, without ourselves 
contriving, and sometimes without even perceiving the 
reason why others have adopted them. In regard to in- 
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stinctiye, habitpal, and customaiy actions, the qnestion 
may arise whether it may or may not be better to class 
those in which we perceive the reason of the plan at 
the time of action, with the rational actions. There is 
evidently, in this, a distinction for which philosophical 
aoenracy requires a corresponding difference in ex- 
pression. 

- To recapitulate; mechanical action, or material 
movements and changes, are either God's action, inmie- 
diate or mediate, upon his own plan — a part of his 
rational actions; or, as seems to be conceivable and 
more in conformity to the popular idea, the necessary 
oonseqtiences of blind causes, as of matter in motion, 
which can have no plan. 

Instinctive actions are the efforts of a finite intelli- 
gent being, conformed by its intelligence to the plan 
which Qod has famished, or furnishes to it, ready 
formed. 

Rational actions are the efforts of an intelligent 
being, finite or infinite, in conformity with a plan, 
which itself has contrived, by means of those faculties, 
which make a part of the constitution of its being, de- 
rived or underived. 

Customary or imitative action is the action of a 
finite being in conformity to a plan which it has derived 
from its observation of the action of others. 

Habitual action is the action of a finite, intelligent 
being, in conformity to a plan which it has in its mind, 
ready formed, with which practice has made it so 
fiumliar, that each successive step is associated with, 
and is suggested by those which precede it, requiring 
no examination as to its influence, or its- connection 
with the desired end, or effect in the future ; whether 

6 
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that plan was originally inatinctiTe) rational, or ens- 
tomarj. 

In regard to habit, I would ftrther remark that it 
has, in some respects, the same relation to action, that 
memory has to knowledge. They are both retaining 
powers. As memory of the results of former inyestigav 
tions, or of fbrmer observation, obviates the necesuty 
of repeated investigation or observation to enable us .to 
knawj so habit obviates the necessity of eTamining as 
to the probable result of the different proposed oofo, or 
of repeating the experiments required in the first action, 
and which, with the caution then requisite, rendered it 
slow and tedious, compared with the facility acquired 
after practice has made us familiar with the order of 
the successive efforts, and rendered us fearless of any 
latent consequences, the apprehensions of which, in the 
first instance, would induce careM examination of our 
preconceptions of the future effects. Habit seems to be 
mainly dependent on memory and association. The first 
time certain circumstances occur, if we have not the 
knowledge of the mode of action intuitively, we have 
to examine, compare, judge, and perhaps reeirt to ex- 
periments as to how we shall act ; when they recur, we 
may adopt the former modes impliciUy, if the result 
was then satisfactory, or with such modifications as ex- 
perience may suggest; and repeat the experiments, 
with variations, till we have got what we deem the 
best. Wlien, from the plan adopted on a former occa- 
sion, gratification has resulted, a recurrence of similar 
circumstances suggests, by association, the want of like 
gratification. This want is also intensified, not only by 
tiie recollection of the former pleasure, but the mind, 
being relieved from the labor of a particular examina- 
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firom appreheiiflion ad to unseen conaeqnenoes, whidl 
rendered tsircmnspection necessary in the first instanoe, 
maj direct its attention to the expected gratification^ 
and be ahoiofit exdosively absorbed by it.* In regard 
to any action requiring several successive efforts, as, for 
instance, walking, a man with full strength, unless 
knowing by intuition not only the mode of making tW 
particular muscular moyements, but their proper respect- 
iye order and fcrce^ would, probably, in a first effort 
to walk, have to proceed very slowly, giving a con* 
scions, attentive, tentative effort to each movement, 
and perhaps then not always succeed in practically 
doing 80 he desired ; but, by repeated experiments, he 
learns the proper order and degree of the movements, 
and by repetition becomes able to make them without 
any conscious thought as to the order, degree, or result, 
eadii effort suggesting the succeeding one, as a letter of 
the alphabet, after much repetition, suggests the one 
which follows it. K, by memory, we retained the 
knowledge of the letters of the alphabet and of their 
order of succession only long enough for the occasion, 
we should have to releam, every time we had occasion 
for such knowledge ; and but for the retaining power 
of habit, we should have either to study or experiment 
in regard to every particular act, not instinctive, and as 
to the order of any instinctive series of actions, as dften 
as the same might be required to reach the desired re* 
suit Habit is but a substitution of the memory of for- 
mer results of investigation, and experience for present 
investigation and trial ; those former results being sug- 
gested by association with like circumstances. In other 

•See Appendix, Note XXV. 
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words, it is memory, aided by association, and applied 
to actions, when like occasions for them recnr. In 
cases to which it is applicable, habit thus relieves the 
mind of nearly all the mental labor requisite to action — 
that of investigating the circumstances and forming its 
creative preconceptions in the ftiture, and thus fiftcili- 
tates onr advancement in action ; making it easy for ns 
to do that which we are accnstomed to do, whether 
right or wrong. 

While habit thns facilitates effort, it also enables ns 
readily to select from among passing occurrences those 
which require attention or effort, and to dismiss others 
almost without notice. When we have no special occar 
sion to know the hour, the striking of a clock, which is 
constantly repeated within our hearing, makes so little 
impression, that it is not recollected a moment after- 
wards. We know from repeated observation that we 
need not attend to it. It awakens no interest, no want, 
in us. Ask a man who has just looked at his watch, for 
the time, and, in a majority of cases, he cannot tell yon. 
He habitually saw the time, as. indicated on the dial 
plate, and inferred that the hour of his engagement had 
not yet arrived, or found that it suggested nothing to 
be done, and immediately dismissed the whole mat- 
ter. He can give no account of what passed in his 
mind. Perhaps a little more of memory of the pro- 
cess so instantaneous would reveal to him that he 
"merely saw that a certain hour had not arrived, rather 
than what the present time was. The want for which 
he made the effort to look at his watch was satisfied by 
the former, and he had no interest to know or to retain 
the latter. 

That habit especially applies to those actions which 
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we have most frequent occasion to perform, increaseB 
the benefits we derive from it. It seems, however, to 
be frequently r^arded as a vicious element of mind. 
This, probably, often arises from only looking at its 
power to perpetuate or facilitate actions which are 
wrong, overlooking its influence on those which are 
right, and may be confirmed by the further considera- 
tipn, that retaining the old habit enables us to dispense 
with new acquisitions and with new efforts, thus foster- 
ing indolence; and that which legitimately furnishes 
the great means of progress in action, thus perverted, 
enables a man to forego the efforts, which are the veiy 
germs of this progress. He has become familiar with 
one course of action — Jiabit has made it easy to him ; it 
no longer requires the examination, the experimental 
efforts, the circumspection, which are necessary to learn 
and apply new methods. He has also learned the strati- 
fication iising from the habitual course, and dol not 
know, and does not seek to know, that by pursuing a 
different course he may obtain a higher, more perma- 
nent, or more unalloyed gratification, or, at least, has 
not so brought the knowledge home to his affections, 
and into such practical form, as to induce a want for 
such higher gratification. Being slothful, the higher 
and higher wants, which with efforts for progress are 
continually evolved in the mind, ore undevdoped, and 
remain in their original chaotic state, without the 
sphere of his efforts, in a r^on which he has never at- 
tempted to penetrate, and, by the exercise of his crea- 
tive powers, to reduce to order. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

ILLTTBTBATIOK VBOX 0HX8B. 

Afi a partial illuBtration of some of the forgoing 
tiewSy let ns snppose two persons, A and B, to be en- 
gaged in playing chess ; and as there is no conceivable 
necessity for suj^pomig any other intelligence to do, or 
to have done, anything in relation to the game, we 
inay, so far as the players and their efforts are con- 
cerned, assume that none others exist. The players 
have no intuitions of the game ; but the knowledge of 
^ its laws, indicating what moves can and what cannot 

r\ be made, having been taught them by others, without 
any contrivance of their own, is somewhat analogous to 

\ . );hat intuitive knowledge which is the foundation of our 
early actions ; and the unreflecting spontaneity with 
which a young player avails himself of an opportunity 
to 'take a valuable piece, without reference to future 
consequences, has some res^nblance to instinctive, un« 
deliberative action. The first move to be made by A 
is, BO far as the position of the pieces is concerned, to 
be made under precisely the same circumstances as has 
been every other first move, which he has ever made, 
and he may now make bis habitual move without rein- 
vestigation, and each player continues to do this until 
the combinations become such that past experience can 
no longer avail. Or eitiier may try an entirely new 
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first or Bubseqaent moye, and test its advantages. In 
any case, howeyer, both the plajers soon come to new 
or onremembered' combinations. A has just moyed, 
and maj be supposed to be passiyelj waiting the moye 
of B, who is now the only active intelligence, and is to 
will his next move in view of the new circnmstances 
which the last move of A has presented, and which cir- 
cumstances cannot now be changed until after himself 
wills and makes his move. His primary womt is to 
checkmate his opponent ; but, in view of the oircumn 
stances^ he hnaios that, in conformity with the laws of 
the game, he cannot gratify this want by any move 
now possible. He then wants to make the move which 
will most tend to checkmate. This secondary want in- 
duces him to make an effort to ascertain what move 
will best foljBl this condition. He examines, he deUb- 
etaie9 — that is, he makes an effort to obtain more 
knowledge, with which to direct his final effort, or 
move; and then, by means of his knowledge of the 
present position of the pieces, and his power of forming 
an idea of the future, including his conjectures of the 
subsequent move of his opponent, he compares his pre- 
conceptions of the possible or probable result of yarious 
moves ; and having, by that use of his knowledge which 
results in a judgment, selected among them, wills, or 
puts forth the final effort in conformity to that judg- 
ment. He does not fallj examine all the possible re- 
sults of every possible move. This would make the 
game insufferably tedious, indeed, impossible to be 
played in a lifetime ; but the time he will give to de- 
liberating is also a matter for him to judge of, or decide 
by his knowing faculty ; and, in fact, he often moves 
with a consciousness tiliat his examination is very im* 
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perfect. Of two or more moves, he may not haye de- 
cided which is best ; bnt, the fact is, he does decide to 
adopt one, and as, by the hypothesis^ there is no other 
existing intelligent activity to decide for him, he most, 
in such case, himself decide which to adopt. So far as 
his present volition and act are concerned, it is the 
same as if he had never before willed or acted. That 
he has contributed, by his previous moves, to make the 
circamstances as they are, does not now affect the con- 
siderations by which his present move is to be deter- 
mined. Por the purposes of this action, he hegioM with 
the circumstances as they now are, and is precisely in 
the same situation as if he found the game in that con- 
dition and was (being already possessed of the same 
knowledge of the past and present, and with the same 
power of anticipating the future) to move, for the first 
time. Every time he wills, or puts forth an effort, 
making or planning a move, is a new and distinct exer- 
cise of his creative energy ; and the effect is a new crea- 
tion, evolved from the new circumstances, sometimea 
getting existence only in the conception of his own 
mind, and sometimes actualized, or made palpable to 
others, in the altered position of the piece moved. 

We might suppose a more complicated game, in 
which several persons moved at tlie same time on one 
side, each having to take into account not only the 
probable future moves of the several opponents, but, 
also, the simultaneous moves of his several coadjutors ; 
and this would more nearly resemble the complicated 
game of real life. But though, in real life, many may 
move at once, yet, to each individual, certain circum- 
stances are presented for him to act upon at the mo- 
ment of willing ; and whether, at that moment, these 
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eiicumstanoes are fixed, or are Btill flowing by the in- 
flnence of some other intelligenoe or force, is but a cir- 
cnmstance to be taken into view in willing, as also the 
anticipated ftitnre action of other intelligencea ; as the 
fiitnte possible or probable moves of one party at chess 
are taken into acconnt by the other* in determining his 
own move. If we look for the cause of the move, we 
refer it immediately to the will of the moyer ; and if 
we seek the reason why he willed this and not some 
other move, we may, in most cases, by making snch an 
examination of the circnmstances as we suppose he 
made prior to moving, form a conjectore, in some cases 
amonnting almost to certainty, in others only to the 
smallest degree of probability ; while, in some instances, 
we may fail to discover a probable or even a snpposable 
reason. The same thing occurs in real life, showing 
that we differ in our knowledge, or come to different 
conclusions irom the same premises. One man may 
better understand the game of life, or see farther or 
more clearly into the future, than another. Some can 
successfully cotnpete with several skilful chess players^ 
or can ably direct several distinct games at once ; and 
so some men are a match for many others in some of 
the rivalries of active life, and accomplish their ends in 
competition with numerous opponents. In a game of 
diplomacy, a Talleyrand or Mettemich would succeed 
against most men, many men combined, or in separate 
games with each at the same time. And a Being of in- 
finite power and wisdom would accomplish His pur- 
poses, though opposed by any number of finite intelli- 
gences, all exerting their finite power as fi*eely as He 
His infinite. ^ 

To one iminstructed, the chees board with a game 
6* 



* 
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partly played ont, would appear a mere conliuaoii, 
without any more airangement than a chUd disooven 
in the ]>oBition of the Btars ; and the moTes would Beem 
to him as arbitrary and erratic ae the motioxiB of planeta 
and comets did to the early pastoral aatronomers ; but 
on aBcertaining and applying the laws of the garne^ the 
element of design immediately appears, and an harmo- 
niaas system is oTolved from the apparent chaos. It 
is a creation-'-a yery tiny creation — ^in which the finite 
intelligence has as freAy exerted its creative power in 
devising and assigning the laws of the movements of 
the game, alid in moving the pieces in confoiniity to 
those laws, as the Supreme Intelligence eocerts its in^^ 
finite power in making laws and moving the universe 
in conformity with them. The inventor of the game 
has, in fact, created another sphere for the exercifie of 
human activity ; like the great sphere of God's crea- 
tion, conditioned by certain laws, which, for the pur^ 
poses of the game, must be regarded as inviolable as if 
decreed by infinite wisdom, and enfi>rced by infixnte 
power. . It is a sphere in which many of the same pro* 
cesses of mind, which are common in active lift, are 
brought into play, and in which are formed habits of 
efibrt, of deliberation, or the investigation of intricate 
eombin^ions, preparatory to action ; and perseverance 
in effort under circumstances apparentiy the most hope* 
less ; and in which many of the emotions of real life, as 
hope, fear, despondency, the feeling of disappointment, 
tiie sense of superiority, the humiliation of defeat, the 
pride of victory, also have place.* 

If we suppose only one intelligent being to be en« 
gaged in the game, with an automaton chess player so 

* See Appendix, Note XrVL 
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eonteiYed that the automatic moves wiU be in conform- 
ity with the laws of the game, we shall have a case 
analogous to that of the finite intelligence acting with 
refiBrence to the anticipated action of the infinite, uni- 
formlj conforming to certain laws, the consequences of 
which can be only partially known, or vaguely antici* 
pated by the finite. But for ttiis uniformi^ in the Di- 
vine action, our position, in the efforts of life, would be 
that of a person who should attempt to play chess with 
one wbo was wholly regardless of the laws of the game. 
In such case, all eSort in investigating, planning, de- 
signing, and moving would be usdess ; the game would 
be impossible. And so in the affairs of real life ; but 
for the recognized uniformity in the action of the 8u* 
{Hreme Intelligence, there would be no reason or ground 
&r the efforts of finite firee agents. 

In chess it often happens that, in confonnity with 
the rules, only one move is possible ; for instance, when 
the king must be put out of check, and there is only 
one move by whidi it can be done. This resembles 
some cases of supposed necessity in the voluntary efforts 
of real life. By the laws of the game^ the player is con- 
fined to one move, and has no lib^y to will any other. 
Bat there is no conceivable case in which the mind is, 
or can be^ compelled to will at all, and this apparent 
want of liberty or analogy to it, in chess, is merely an 
inability in the agent to conform to laws which he has 
yoluntfioily adopted for his own government, and, at 
the same time, not to conform to them ; which, so far 
from detr^ting from a man's freedom in determining 
his own volitions, is essential to it ; for if, at the same 
moment that he either decided or willed to conform, he 
oould also decide, or will, not to conform, and the two 
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mental efforts were to go forth Buntiltaneoufllj, Ins 
power woald be completely neutralized. It is a mere 
inability to work contradictions, and cannot even be re* 
garded as a deficiency of power, for no increase of pow- 
er tends to give snch ability. In the case supposed, the 
effort of the player to make a particular more is made 
to depend on his knowledge of the laws of the game, 
and any other knowledge which may lead him to want 
to conform to them ; and such government of himself 
to gratify this want, by the aid of any knowledge he 
may have, does not make a case varying from those 
which we have before considered. The laws of the 
game aw certainly not more obligatory npon him tluui 
the just demands of his country, or the laws of Ood, or 
his own convictions of right. In all such cases, the ex- 
istence of such obligation, or of any conclusions, or in- 
ferences from them, are but circumstances to be consid- 
ered by the mind in determining its efforts ; but do not 
affect its freedom in making the efforts, the making, or 
not making of which still depends on itself. 

The memory of the conclusions of former examina- 
tions of the circumstances, of which these laws form a 
portion, may enable a man to dispense with present ex- 
amination, and act from habit. In chess, each player 
tacitly pledges himself to conform to the laws of the 
game ; and a man, on full deliberation, may resolve al- 
ways to conform his efforts to the laws of Ood, and, in 
both cases, his compliance may become habitual, so 
that he ceases to deliberate, or to form new plans of ac- 
tion, spontaneously adopting the old ; but this substitu- 
tion of the result of a former for a present examination, 
does not conflict with freedom, btlt is itself an act of 
freedom. If the mind's predetermination to be gov« 
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emed by certain laws, or in certain drenmstanceB to 
aet in certain nnifonn modes, could be regarded as a 
volontarj cnrtailment of its liberty, that which was thus 
abandoned conld be yolnntarily resumed, and the mind, 
by ita own act, regain its entire freedom ; bat the free- 
dom of the mind is as apparent in the volnntary curtail- 
ment, as in the reextension of its sphere of effort. But, 
in adopting sach laws or modes, the mind does not, by 
its free effort, curtail its freedom, but nses its knowl- 
edge of general mles to lessen the deliberation required 
in each particular case as it occurs, or to direct its 
efforts in cases for which its knowledge, if it did not 
embrace these laws, or general rules, would be wholly 
inadequate. That God wills to conform His action to 
certain laws or uniform modes, does not impair His 
freedom. 

In regard to the influence of law on individual ac- 
tion or effort, we would remark generally, that matter 
cannot know the law, and, therefore, cannot govern it- 
self by law; that an intelligent being, knowing the 
law, and not wUlmg to be governed by it does not so 
govern himself; but that, in both instances^ the move- 
ments or actions of the matter, or of such non-wilUng 
being, if made to conform to the law, must be so con- 
formed by some external power, to which the law is a 
role of action. If the intellig^ice making or promul* 
gating the law enforces it by an ezerdse of its own 
power, then the law is only a law to itself, and the will 
of a controlled being has no part in it, and has no more 
to do with the result of a law thus enforced, than a 
heavy stone has to do with the effects of gravitation. 
A law made by one being for the government of an* 
other, and not enforced by direct application of power^ 
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muBt depend for its efficient^ upon the irill of tbsk 
other. He may will to obey it, because, having exam- 
ined the particular law, he deems it good in itself; or 
because it is dictated by a being in whose wisdom and 
beneficence he confides. In the latter case he odopiB 
the rule, becanse he perceires that it is a particiilar ease 
of a more general rule, on which he has before decided. 
In all cases of goyemment by law, we are influ- 
enced, not by the existence of the law, but by our pre- 
conceptions of the effects of breaking the law, or of con- 
forming to it. It may be that we perceive it will 
grieve or offend one whom we love ; or it may be the 
consideration of more direct personal consequences, dis- 
tinctly and directly apprehended, or inferred from the 
attributes of the law-maker. The knowledge of the law 
is always such an addition to our knowledge as enables 
us better to preconceive the future, and especially in 
regard to what others, in certain contingencies, wiU do ; 
but, in the mind's application of tlus knowledge, to de- 
termine its own efforts, there is nothing conflicting with 
its freedom in willing. If it wills in conformity to the 
law, it is just as finee as if it wills in opposition to it. 
The word Ic^Wy in such connection, aeems to be used in 
two distinct senses ; the one indicating a rule by which 
causes are governed in producing effects ; the other ex- 
pressing a mere uniformity of such effects. But the 
observation of this uniformity of effects is perhaps but 
a mode in which we learn the law of the cause which 
produces them ; as, for instance, by our observation of 
the changes in the material universe, we come to know 
the laws which Ood has adopted for His own govern- 
ment in producing these changes, and the two senses 
pf the term become blended in one. But be this as it 
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may, the knowledge of such lawB, whether they are the 
mere imiformity of the effects, or those inyariable rules 
or modes which an intelligent canse adopts in produc- 
ing them, enables ns better to preconceive the effects 
of oar efforts, and, of course, to determine them more 
-wisely ; or, at least, more certainly to produce the effect 
intended.. 



CHAPTER XnL 

OV WAST AXn> E7V0BT HT TABIOUS OBDBBB OF XBTELLiailHCB. 

Fbom the forgoing yiewB it follows that want, oftea 
regarded as a weakness, or defect, is really requisite to 
all but the lowest forms of animated existence. It iB 
necessary to all intelligent activitj, and hence, eeBential 
to all the enjoyment which arises from the exercise of 
onr faculties and from that conscious progress, or that 
satisfaction in the performance of dntj, which attends 
oar proper efforts. It is necessary to elevate ns above 
the condition of mere sensitive and sensuous being; 
and, as no intelligent being will make effort to do what 
he does not want to do, it is thus necessary, with a metar 
physical necessity, which even Omnipotence could not 
obviate. 

K these views are well founded, God Himself can- 
hot be active, or make any progress, or produce change 
in anything except by being the sabject of want ; and, 
ID every order of intelligent being, to warU is as essen- 
tial to the exercise of a firee creative energy, as to know. 

This imputation of want to the Supreme Being, to 
some may seem irreverent, and especially to those who 
habitually r^ard it as an imperfection. Le^ such con- 
sider that we know God only by the attributes which 
He manifests in action, or by the effects of His action ; 
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that we cannot oonceive of Him bb destitnte of quali- 
ties ; and that the simplest and most evident affirma- 
tion which we can make, touching the exercise of His 
active power, is that He doeth that which He wants 
to do. 

Nothing, by the mere fact of existence, can be a 
canse of any effect c^i&r such existence began ; for all 
the effects of which its mere exietence is the canse 
ironld take place the instant it came into existence, 
and all its causative power would then be exhausted 
and cease. It could produce no further changes even 
in itself; and hence, a sole first cause, without any 
want to excite it to effort, would immediately on com- 
ing into existence, become inert. Such existence, then, 
would not act on anything, but would become mere 
material to be acted upon. 

It is only by the faculty of effort that intelligence 
rises above this condition ; and this faculty, to be avail- 
able for such elevation to us, without direct, extrinsic 
aid, must either be continuous, or we must have a re- 
taining, internal power, with some adaptation to put 
this retained power in action. In mind, one or the 
other of the required conditions is fulfilled by the con- 
stant, or by the recurring infiuences of want, which is 
the only mode known to us, and perhaps the only one 
which is conceivable, for exciting the voluntary action 
of an intelligent being, and moving it from a quiescent 
state. If we ever become quiescent, we ce^ase to be 
cause, and this want must then become manifest by 
some change effected by some active cause without us, 
the effect of which, from the constitution of our being, 
we may recognize without effort of our own ; and the 
fact i% we cannot always prevent such oognition. If 
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our mental activity ever entirely ceases, it mnst theA 
be as if we had no mind, and we must be re^fninded 
before we can again become an active canse ; and thia^ 
as before suggested, may be done by want in ns, pro- 
duced by causes to the action of which our own efforts 
are not essential. 

If matter in motion is canse, its power, while it has 
any, is continuous and ready to be exerted whenever 
the occasion for it occurs. Being unintelligent, no ap- 
plication of self-moving power to it is possible ; having 
no mind, it cannot be r^-minded. 

It must be true of every intelligence, of whatever 
order, that if its activity entirely ceases, if, cannot, of 
itself, put itself in action, till some extrinsic activity 
has, in some way, acted upon it ; and the only condi- 
tion upon which a sole First Oause could entirely sus- 
pend activity, without annihilation, would be by its 
first creating other cause, which would continue to be 
active independently of the creative cause, and which, 
by producing some subsequent change, would react 
upon and arouse the now dormant cause which by 
previous activity created it. There is, however, no 
reason to suppose that the supreme First Cause ever 
becomes quiescent ; and it is even doubtful whether the 
finite mind ever does. It is only certain that we do 
not always remernber in what we were active, or that 
we were active in any wise. 

No intelligent being can do anything unless it makes 
effort to do something. It may try to do one thing and 
really do something else. A man may attempt to take 
a flower ; and, for that purpose, by the requisite voli- 
tion move the hand, but, instead of reaching the flower, 
may overturn a vase, which he did not observe. Bis 
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jdan did not embrftce all the egsential &ct8, or circBin- 
gtances ; Lis knowledge, at least as applied, was defect* 
ivC) and the effect did not canform to the preconception* 
Still, but for the effort to readi the flower, he would 
not haye OTertnmed the yase. If hia power does it and 
yet he does not exert his own power, the power mnst 
exert itself, or be exerted by something without him 
and not of him ; and, in either (s^se, it is not his power, 
and he has no agency either in putting forth the power, 
or in producing the effect. He does not eyen make 
the signal for some other cause to put the power which 
produces the effect into action. If, then, l^e power of 
an intelligent being is put forth at all, it must be by 
the being to which such power pertains ; and the con- 
dition which makes the difference between the non* 
exercise and the exercise of its power is that of effort; 
and hence, its effort is necessary to its doing or beiug 
the cause of anything, eyen of that which it does not 
intend to do. But, when an intelligent being makes 
an eff^t to do somethmgyit iAwiiii an intent and design 
to do it ; and it will not try, endeayor, make effort to do 
anything which it does not wutU to do. 80 that, the 
want to do somet/dng is essential to its doing anything, 
eyen that which it does not want to do. 

But, though the want rouses the mind to effort, it 
does not make or direct the effort The intelligent 
agent that perceiyes the relation of the anticipated 
sequences of the effort to the want, must do this; 
&ough, without the want, these sequences would not 
be sought If Napoleon, on the morning of the battle 
of Austerlitz, had not been aroused from his slumber* 
he would not then haye fought that battle ; but the 
page, the drum-beat, the cannon's roar, or the want of 
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food, of actiyitj, or of glory, which aroused him, had 
nothing to do with the direction or order of the battle. 
80 the want arouBOs the mmd to effort, but doea nol^ 
and, being unintelligent, cannot direct, or even indicate^ 
what effort. This must be determined by the mind, 
which uses its knowledge, intuitive or acquired, for that 
purpose* 

But, admitting that want is in all cases a necessary 
prerequisite to effort, some may suppose that effort is 
a condition of (Hmne only in a finite being ; and that 
infinite power accomplishes its ends without effort. 
Such, however, do not imagine that He produces effects 
or changes without an act of His will ; and, if our defi- 
nition of wiU is correct, this is an effort. To suppose 
any intelligence to become the cause of any change 
without some action of its own, is to suppose intelli- 
gence to be cause and a necessary cause, merely in 
virtue of its existence. But all the effects of such a 
cause must be simultaneous with its existence, and its 
causative power must cease at the moment of its birth. 
Now, at any given moment of time, all the causes 
which can influence the immediate succession of events 
must exist ; and, if the effects of all these causes are, 
neoeiacMry consequences of their €Ooi$ienes^ then these 
effects must all be coexistent with such existence; and, 
even if we suppose one or more of these effects to be 
the creation of a new cause, if its effects, too, are neces- 
sary consequences of its existence, they, also, would be 
coexistent with its creation ; and the causative power of 
the first cause, with that of all subsequent created causes, 
would be exhausted at the same instant and no effects 
could be produced in the future. Hence the necessity 

•See Ai^)eiidix, Note XZVn. 
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of some cause, the effects of which do not, of neoessitj, 
result from its esoistencey bnt which retains a power of 
producing change that it does not, of neoeaakyy exert at 
the instant — ^which is not cause merely in virtue of 
its existence. 

Matter, retaining, or extending its power in time 
by means of motion; and intelligence, with power 
which it puts in action when it perceives a reason, or 
has a want ; are the only such conceivable causes. Of 
these, we have already shown that intelligence, in its 
powers of effort and of preconception, has a special 
adaptation to future effects ; and that matter in motion 
can now be, at most, only its instrument in producing 
these effects. 

That God, with Bjs infinite attributes, m^ cannot, 
as already shown, of itself, be a cause of any changes 
subsequent to* the commencement of such e:ifistence; 
and hence, if such existence embraces a past eternity, 
His mere existenoe cannot, of itself, be, or ever have 
been, the cause of auything which has had a beginning. 

If the power exerts itself without any effort of 
the being of which it is an attribute, then that being 
has no more agency in producing the effect, than if it 
took place without any exercise of its power whatever. 
There must be a distinction between that condition 
of any being, finite or infinite, in which it actively 
produces, or endeavors to produce change ; and that 
condition of repose, in which, satisfied with things as 
they are, or as it perceives they will be, by the agency 
of other causes, it remains inactive and has no agency 
in producing change. The former must be a condition 
of effort. If, in the Supreme. Being, there is no such 
distinction, then the effects must be independ^it of His 
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aedon and are not caused by Him, for tiiej come to 
pass as well witibont as with His action. Hence, wba^ 
ever has its origin in His agency must require Hia 
effort. 

Much of the reasoning which I have just before tUa 
applied to show the necessity of effort to the producing 
of any effect by a finite being, as man, is applicable to 
any order of intelligent being. The Infinite, however^ 
would never, by its effort, produce effects counter to ita 
intention ; although, through self-active free agents of 
its own creation, it might be the remote cause, or rather 
the cause of the cause, of what it did not decree, or even 
foreknow. 

The idea that Omnipotence may be creative with- 
out effort is, perhaps, induced by observing that with 
every increase of our own power we accomplish any 
given work with less effort ; and it seems* to be a mathe- 
matical deduction, that when the power becomes infi- 
nite, the effort must become nothing. But if the mag- 
nitude of the effect, or the power required to produce 
it, keeps pace with the magnitude of the power appli- 
cable to its production, no such consequence is deduci- 
ble from increase of power. We look upon N ewtoa 
and Napoleon, each in their respective spheres of action, 
as having had more power in themselves than most 
men ; but no one supposes they made less effort. On 
the contrary, we are apt to consider the efforts of such 
men as commensurate with the effects of the exercise 
of their powers. So, also, if the works o£ a being of 
infinite power are ii]finite, there is at least no reason 
to sappose that His efforts are not as great as those of . 
a being of finite power producing finite effects. Even 
Omnipotence has its bound in the absolutely impossible ; 
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and tltere msj be efifeets, jtist within the verge of posai* 
bilitj, approaching so near the unpoBsihle as to taak 
even infinite power to accomplish them. There i^ 
however, in the case supposed, no power at all without 
the effort. If we should speak of a dormant power, we 
eottld only mean, not that there is now power, but thai 
there would be power if exerted ; i. «., in a self-active 
being, with effort there would be power ; and attribut- 
big Omnipotence to any being could only mean that 
fhe efforts of such a beiug may be all-powerful. 

Effort, then, to which want and knowledge are pre- 
requisites, is an essential element of a creative being ; 
and He who govcams and controls all the ^^ vast, stu- 
pendous scheme of things,'' and reconciles the various 
and conflicting efforts of numberless free agents in hai> 
iKionious results, cannot be an inert being, passively 
looking upon the gradual development of His designs, 
but must put forth an active energy, must make eSoxty 
— must will these results. 

We have already remarked that want involves ihe 
idea, or knowledge of future change, though not of the 
means of producing change. Want, then, which, in the 
system we are asserting, lies at the foundation as a pre* 
requisite of effort or will, is also the first incipient, 
chaotie, but still inchoate stage of those preconceptions 
of the ftiture by which the mind eventually determines 
these efforts ; and the want thus has with it the germ 
oi the element of its own gratification. In this we may 
recognize something of that harmony, or unity which 
usually pertains only to truth and which ever marks 
the designs of Infinite Wisdom. 

But, for the gratification of the want, the mere 
knowledge that change is necessary is not sufficient. 
We must know wfuU change ; and, however small and 
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Bimple the want, or howeyer easy and obvions tha 
means, a creative preconception of them is required. I 
api hungry, and seek to gratify the want for food. I 
see bread before me, and know that, by yarions move- 
ments of my hand, mouth, tongue, &c. &c: in a certain 
consecutive order, and only in that order^ the want may 
be gratified. I may want a house to give me shelter, and 
for this a more complicated creation must be designed 
and a more extended creative power must be put forth, 
and with the same regard to the order of the efforts, to 
actualize the creative conception. Still, the mind could 
design or form such creation within itself, and will, or 
make effort, to actualize it without itseli^ if there were 
no other intelligence or power in existence, or if all 
other existence were entirely passive ; and hence, feel- 
ing the want and having the knowledge required to de- 
termine the mode of gratifying it, could by its own in- 
herent powers, unaided and unrestrained by any other 
power, determine, or put forth a corresponding volition, 
could will the creation it has conceived, and, if there is 
a direct connection between its volitions and their 
sequences, the mind can thus actualize its conceptions 
in a real external creation. "NoTj so far as relates to 
the act of will itself, is the mode of that connection im- 
portant. If the mind only knows that the consequences 
will, or may follow its volitions, this knowledge is a 
sufficient basis for its own effort ; for an effort directed 
by its use of its own knowledge is self-directed and 
therefore free. Whether there is any direct connection 
between volition and its final sequences, is a question 
which we have already considered, though more espe- 
cially in relation to external phenomena. The same 
question arises in regard to internal changes, and this 
will be considered in the next chapter. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

OF BFFOBT FOB IKTEBKAL OHAKGB. 

Ik regard to the relation of effort to internal 
changes ; as, can we of ourBelves pat onr internal pow- 
ers in action ! or, can we repent of evil and change our 
affections and dispositions solely by onr own efforts t 
we will first remark that, thongh we may very reason- 
ably suppose that pnr own mental efforts are more 
closely connected with mental than with external ma- 
terial changes, still, as it appeal's not improbable that 
onr efforts are made effectiye in the external by the 
intermediate agency of the Omnipresent Intelligence, 
so, in like manner, it may be that the Diyine influence is 
necessary to giye efficacy to onr efforts for internal 
change. The question here raised is whether the se- 
quences of volition are the immediate effects of our 
effort to produce them, or if there is some intervening 
power or cause, to the action of which our own efforts 
are either necessary, or uniform antecedents. In both 
cases, however, the important fact that our efforts are 
necessary antecedents or conditions precedent to the 
changes is known, and fiimishes a good foundation for 
effort, let the subsequent effects be brought about as 
they may. K the effort is essential to a desirable result^ 

7 
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the reason for the effort is the same, whether the result 
be proximate or remote. Though this is all that is 
strictly within the scope of our present inquiry, yet, as 
germane to the subject, we may be permitted to re- 
mark, that the action of those internal faculties by 
which we do follows our efforts to use them to increase 
our knowledge, or to effect other internal change, as 
uniformly as the bodily moyements follow our efforts to 
produce external change ; the connection between the 
effort and the sequence of it is in both cases equally 
uniform and equally inscrutable. External drcum- 
stances may affect us both internaUy and extemaUy, 
may produce sensation and emotion ; and may, also^ 
move our bodies without our volition and even againal 

it 

We cannot directly will a change in our mental 
affections any more than we can directly will what are 
termed bodily sensations. We cannot direoUy will tha 
emotions of hope, or fear, or to be pure and noble, or 
even to want to become pure and noble, any more than 
we can directly will to be hungry, or to want to be 
hungry. If we want to take food we.are already hun* 
gry, and if we want to perform pure and noble actions 
and to avoid the impure and ignoble, while this want, 
or disposition prevails, we are already pure and noble. 
If we want to be hungry, i. e. want to want food, and 
know that by exercise, or by the use of certain stimulants, 
or by other means we may become hungry, we may by 
effort induce this, in such case, a cultivated want ; and 
if we want to want to be pure and noble and know the 
means, we may, in like manner, by effort gratify the ex- 
citing want, and induce the want, which in such case 
is a cultivated want, to become pure and noble. 
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If^ from seeing the pleasure which admiring a bean* 
tiful flower affords to others, or from anj o&er caiise^ 
we want to admire it, we wonid readily perceive that 
some additional knowledge is essential to that end ; and 
that the first step is to find, hj examination, what in it 
is admirable. To examine, then, becomes a secondary 
want, and we will to examine. The result of this ex- 
amination may be, that its before imknown beauties 
excite our admiration and make it, or the gazing upon 
it, an object of want ; so we may also will to examine 
what is pure and noble till its developed loveliness ex* 
cites in us, or increases, the want to be pure and noble, 
and induces a corresponding aversion to what is gross 
and base. 

It may be that increasing our knowledge of the 
flower will have an opposite effect, and produce disgust, 
or confirm our indifference. We cannot, by will, de* 
termine what the knowledge, or the effect of the knowl* 
edge on us will be ; but still, as we cannot by effort 
directly discard, or lessen^ the knowledge we already 
have, the only way in which we can by effort change 
our present int41igential relations to iJie flower is to 
increase our knowledge; and hence, herein lies our 
only chance and hope to come to admire it.* If there 
is anything really admirable, or lovely in a flower, or 
in a moral emotion or sentiment, examination may r& 
veal it, and our admii*ation follow the discovery. If 
holiness were something which it were well for us to 
want and to have, and yet repulsive in its n&ture, ex« 
amination could not help the matter. We never could 
thus make it a primwry want ; but, in such case, in^ 
creasing our knowledge might even eradicate such 

• 8ee Appendix, Note XXVIU. 
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want if innately exifiting. If repnlsiye, it could onlj 
be wanted as a means of something else, and then, as a 
nanseons dose, the less thonght of the better. But God 
has not so ordered it ; on the contrary, by the consti- 
tution of our beiug, virtue in all its forms, in itsdf, ap- 
pears more harmonious and beautiful, more loTely and 
attractive, the more it is examined ; and hence^ with 
the power to examine, may be made the object of a cul- 
tivated want and of consequent effort to attain it. 

We said the result of the examination, — ^the newly 
discovered beauties of a flower, or of a moral virtue — 
excUeSy or increases the want ; for the purely mental 
wants, as well as those associated with our physical 
nature, have their roots in the constitution of our being ; 
and the recurrence of the former, if not so regular in 
their periods, or so imperative in their demands as the 
latter, is still amply provided for without any special 
effort of our own. God has so constituted us that the 
want of progress — of something better than the present 
attainment — is an universal want, occurring in our spir- 
itual, even more certainly than the appropriate wants 
in our physical constitution. The oc<||rrence of them 
in both and our providing not only for their immediate 
gratification, but for their recurrence in the future, 
make conflicting wants, between which we have to 
decide; and though our decisions in such cases may 
become habitual, and be almost unnoticeable, yet the 
occasions for such decisions will continue to arise. 

The oecurrence and recurrence of our spiritual wants 
are as certain as those of hunger. We are continually 
reminded of them by our own thoughts and acts, by 
comparison with those of others, and by those external 
appearances, which result from God's thought and ao- 
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tioQ ; and He has placed within ns the moral flense, as 
a flentinel, with its intnitionfi more certainly warning ns 
of what, in wants, or means, is nozioos to onr moral 
nature, than the senses of taste and smell do of what is 
injuriona to onr physical. 

These remarks, with our previous reasoning, lead ns 
to the conclusion that want, constitutional, acquired, or 
cultivated, is the source of effort for internal, as well as 
external change, and that this is true of every order of 
intelligent, actiye being. 

God directs His efforts with infinite knowledge, per- 
fectly considered, or comprehended — ^perfect wisdom; 
man, his with finite knowledge, imperfectly considered, 
or only partially comprehended — ^fallible judgment, or 
imperfect wisdom. Infinite wisdom always reconciles 
its wants, or the mode of gratifying them, with what 
is right; and hence, moral perfection. Man's finite 
wisdom does not always reconcile his wants, or the 
mode of gratifying them, vdth absolute right; and 
hence, moral evil, or imperfection, in his general con- 
dition as exhibited in aggregated social combination ; 
nor yet with hi^ovm conceptions of right; and hence, 
individual moral depravity, which can only exist when 
Us efforts are not put forth in conformity to his knowl- 
edge or sense of right. 

As a man cannot do any moral wrong in doing what 
he believes to be right, his knowledge, though finite, is 
infallible as to what it is morally right for him to do ; ^ 
and his fallibility in morals must consist in bis liability 
to act at variance with his knowledge, or conviction of 
right, and never in deficiencr^ of knowledge, or eyen in 
belief. In this view, his knowledge in the sphere of his 

* See Appendix, Note XxiX. 
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moral nature is infallible, and were he infinitelj yria^ 
or certain to act in conformity to his knowledge of the 
right, he would be infallible in his moral sphere of 
action. 

It is also evident that the mind must direct its 
efforts for internal change by means of those preconcep- 
tions of the future effects of its efforts, which its knowl- 
edge enables it to form. 

Now a preconception is an imaginary construction,* 
an incipient creation of the mind in the future. In 
forming it, the mind does not, of necessity, even coh- 
aider, or recognize the already existing external ciream- 
stances. In ^^castle-building" it often Yoluntarily dia- 
cards these circumstances and forms a construction 
entirely from its own internal being. Eetaining its 
knowledge of the past, and having the power of ab- 
straction, it could just as well conceive even an external 
creation, if all external existences, facts, and circum- 
stances were annihilated. A man thus isolated may 
imagine a universe in which all is, in his view, beauti- 
ful and good ; or, confining himself to his own being 
and prompted by his physical wants, he may, in im- 
agination, revel in all the luxuries of sense. He may 
not even intend to make the additional effort to actual- 
ize these combinations, and make them palpable to 
others, or permanent witiiin himself. If he makes such 
effort he, perhaps, finds that it is unavailing, and that 
he cannot give external reality to his creative concep- 
tion of such a universe, and that he has not the means 
to obtain the luxuries he has imagined. Yet he has 
formed these ideal constructions as fireely and as inde- 
pendently of all other existing causes, as though he had 

* See Appendix, Note XXX. 
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•mnipotent power to realize the conceptions in an out- 
ward creation. 

SOy too, if moved bj the aspirations of his spiritoal 
being, he may conceive in himself a moral nature, pure 
and noble, resisting all temptation to evil and conform* 
ing with energetic and persevering effort to all virtaons 
impulses and suggestions. Though we may make no 
effort and not even intend to make any to realize such 
ideal conceptions, they are not without their influence 
an our moral nature. They appear sometimes to be 
finrmed merely for the exercise of our faculties in con- 
structing, and sometimes for the pleasure of contem- 
plating new and varied forms of harmony and beauty ; 
and, in both cases, they are not without utility. The 
preconceptions thus sportively made add to our knowl- 
edge and to our skill in combining, and furnish models 
which may be available for future practical use. Poetry 
presents us with such constructions ready formed by 
others. These purely ideal conceptions have this ad- 
vantage, that, in forming them, the mind being free 
from the excitements and selfish inducements, from the 
lem.ptationB of actual affairs, is more disinterested in 
its judgment of right and wrong and acquires expe- 
rience and forms habits, which, without its actually en- 
countering, jMrepare it for the exigencies of real life. 
The making of such constructions as harmonize with 
oat conceptions of moral excellence is itself improving ; 
a determination in advance, by persevering effort to 
make them manifest in action upon proper occasion, is a 
greater step in progress ; and the mere willing to ac- 
toali^ them, when the occasion presents, is, so far as 
the moral nature is concerned, really their final con- 
summation ; for, whether the effort be exhibited in ex- 
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ternal manifestation or not, makes no difference to the 
condition of the moral nature. The external act or 
effect is but the tangible ^vid^ice to others of the in* 
ternal effort, which is the real manifestation of the 
moral element. This is in harmony with our statement 
that, producing the intended effect is not material to 
our freedom in willing it. If a man wills to do an act 
which is good and noble, it matters not, concerning his 
virtue, whether his effort be successful or otherwise; 
the effort is, itself, the triumph in him of the good and 
noble oyer the bad and base. If the object of the effort^ 
instead of external good and noble action, is the direct 
improvement of hig own moral nature, then the perse- 
vering effort to be good and noble is, itself, being good 
and noble. 

It follows from these positions that, as regards the 
moral nature, there can be no failure except the failure 
to will, or to make the proper effort. The human 
mind, with its want, knowledge and power of abstrac- 
tion, having the power within and from itself to form 
its creative preconceptions and to will their actual reali- 
zation independently of any other cause, power, or 
existence of any kind, up to the paint of willing^ is, in 
its own sphere, an independent creative first caosei 
Exterior to itself it may have no power whatever to 
execute what it wills, or, having some power, it may be 
frustrated, or counteracted by other external forces; 
and hence, in the external^ the contemplated creative 
consummation of volition may not be reached ; but, as 
in the moral nature^ the willing, the persevering effort 
is itself the consummation, there can, in it, be no such 
failure ; and the mind, in it, is therefore not only a 
oreative, but a Supbemb cbbativb fibst causb. 
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We have then, between effort in the sphere of the 
moral nature and in that sphere which 10 external to it, 
this marked difference : that while in the external there 
must be something beyond the effort ; i. 6., there mnst 
be that sabseqnent change, which is the object of the 
effort, before the creation is consnnunated ; in the 
sphere of the moral natnre, the effort is itself the con- 
summation, and all that follows but manifests the con- 
dition, or the want of that natnre, which, though innate 
and originally developed by the actual occurrences of 
life, may yet have been cultivated by the mind in con- 
templating its ideal preconceptions, without the inter- 
ference of external causes, or of circumstances, except 
BO far as those externals may have suggested this culti- 
vation, or have added to the knowledge of the means 
of effecting it. 

In the sphere of its own moral nature^ then, what- 
ever the finite mind really wills is as immediately and 
as certainly executed, as is the will of Omnipotence in 
its sphere of action ; for the willing, in such case, is 
itself the final accomplishment of the creative precon- 
oeption which the mind has formed in and of itself. 
We must here be careM to distinguish between that 
mere abstract judgment, or knowledge of what is 
desirable in our moral nature, and the want, which 
leads to the actual willing, or effort to attain it. A 
man may know that it is best for him to be pure and 
noble and yet, in view of some expected, or habitual 
gratification, not only not want to be then pure and 
noble, but be absolutely opposed to being made so, 
even if some external power could and would effect it 
for him. We may, however, remark that, as the moral 
quality of the action lies wholly in the will and no 
1* 
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other being can will for him, to be morally good with- 
out his own efforts is an impossibilitj ; all that any 
other being can do for him in this respect is to use 
means to excite his wants and increase his knowledge, 
and thns induce him to pnt forth his own efforts, ihran 
Omnipotence can do no more than this ; for doing more, 
^— the making a man virtnons without volnntary effort 
of his own — ^inyolves a contradiction. The accumula- 
tions of virtuons effort are manifested in the knowledge 
which indicates, and the cnltivated wants which re- 
quire right action. The influence of such knowledge 
and wants becoming persistent and fixed bj habit 
forms, as it were, the substance of virtuous character. 

A man, who does not want to be pure and noble, 
may yet begin one step lower in the scale of moral ad- 
vancement, with the want to want to be pure and 
noble; and, here commencing the cultivation of his 
moral nature, ascend from this lower point, through 
the want to be pure and noble, to the free effort to 
gratify this want. 

The effort of a man to be good and noble is the con- 
summation, is actually being good and noble. The vir- 
tue, in the time of that effort, all lies in, or in and within 
the effort, and not in its success or faXLure^ whkdi is 
beyond, or without the effort. It is, for the time, being 
just as perfect if no external, or no permanent results 
follow the effort. If the good effort is transitory, the 
moral goodness is equally so, and may be as mere 
flashes of light upon the gloom of a settled moral de- 
pravity. 

Kor does the nature of the resulting effect make 
any difference to the moral quality, or character of the 
effort A. man's intentions may be most virtuous, and yet 
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the actaal conseqiiences of his efforts be inoBt pernicioiis. 
On the other hand, a man may be as selfish in doing acts 
beneficent to others, may do good to others with as nar- 
row calcnlations of personal benefit, as in doing those 
acts which he knows will be niost injurions to his fellow- 
mea ; and doing such acts for selfish ends manifests no 
Tirtae, whether that end be making money, or reaching 
Heayen,* and brings with it neither the self-approval, 
nor the elevating influences of generous, self-foigetting, 
or self-sacrificing action.t The moral nature of a voli- 
Hon is not, then, in any way affected by what actually 
ibUows that volition. 

Again, no moral wrong can pertain to a man for 
any event in which he has had, and could have no 
agency, which he could neither promote, nor prevent. 
Until he has put fcnrth effort, against his knowledge of 
duly, or omitted to put it forth in conformity with this 
knowledge, there can be no moral wrong. There is no 
present moral wrong, either in the knowledge now in 
his mind, or in. the exciting want which he now feels. 
There may have been moral wrong in the acquisition 
of any knowledge, or in the omission to acquire any, 
which required an effort. Such acquisition or omission 
may have then been counter to his conviction of right 
There can be no moral wrong in the acquisition of 
that knowledge, which he unintentionally acquires by 
observation. That a man involuntarily knows that 
the sun shines, or that a drum is beating, cannot be 
morally wrong in itself. So likewise, that any knowl- 
edge now actually has place in his mind can, of itself, 
involve no present moral wrong doing, though the 
iisct that it is there may be evidence of a previous 

* See Appendix, Note XXSL f See Appendix, Note XXXH 
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moral wrong committed in its acqniiution. This he 
cannot now prevent. Snch knowledge may have ao 
polluted his^ moral nature, that it will require an effort 
to purify it. The polluting aroee from the previons 
effort to acquire, or, negatively, from not making the 
effort to prevent acquiring, and not from the mere fact 
of possessing the knowledge, which is now beyond his 
control, and does not, of itself, alter the moral condi- 
tion from that state in which the wrong of acquisition 
left it, though every wrong application of it may do so. 

So also in regard to the natural wants. There is 
no moral wrong in the mere fact of their recurrence. 
There may be moral wrong in our willing to gratify a 
want, which should not be gratified, or in entertaining, 
or caltivating one, which should be discarded, or eradi* 
cated, or in the time, or the mode of the gratification. 
That such want exists at all, or that it should recur at 
such time, may be proof of a previous wrong effort in 
cultivating the wants, or of an omission to cultivate 
some conflicting want ; but, if its present recurrence is 
not by our own effort, such recurrence, of itself, can 
involve no present moral wrong, and merely furnishes 
the occasion for virtuous effort to resist what is wrong, 
or to foster and strengthen what is right. The want 
may indicate the present condition of the moral nature, 
while it also supplies the opportunities which make 
both improvement and degeneracy possible. Though 
that condition may be comparatively low in the scale, 
yet an effort to advance from this point may be as truly 
and purely virtuous as a like effort at any higher point 
in the scale. 

In the present momerUj then, the knowledge an^ the 
want, which exist prior to the effort, involve no present 
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moral right and wrong ; and, as we have already shown 
that the sequence of the effort does not, it follows that 
the moral right and wrong are all concentrated in the 
effort, or act of will, which is our own free act. 

Efforts to be pnre and noble, and for corresponding 
external action, may become habitual, and hence com- 
paratiyely easy ; habit, as before explained, in this as 
in other cases, retaining, or holding fast what is ac- 
quired in action, and thus leaving the mind at liberty 
to employ itself in new acquisitions, — new progress in 
action.. 

We may Airther observe in this connection that our 
moral wants differ from our physical, in existing in 
thought^ which is more under the control of the mind's 
acts of ^11 than the physical conditions of bodily wants ; 
and though we cannot directly will not to think of any- 
tiUing, yet by willing to think of something else we 
may displace and banish the first thought ; so, though 
WB cannot directly will the removal of a want, yet we 
can will to direct our attention to something else, and 
also use our knowledge of means to call up, or induce 
another want, and thus be unmindful of, or discard the 
first want. And though this is especially true of the 
moral wants, it partially applies also to the physical. 
We know, for instance, that by exercise and fasting we 
can induce hunger ; and we may find means of inducing 
any moral want and by the use of these means, some 
of which we have already suggested, may give some 
one moral want a preponderance over others, which, by 
repetition becoming habitual, will go far to eradicate a 
discarded moral want and to modify the influence even 
of tiie physical. 

If entirely eradicated there can be no corresponding 
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YoUtioii and a man habitually holy, who has eradicated 
the conflicting wants, loses the power to will what is 
nnholj ; and, as he cannot be unholy, excq[>t by hia 
own voluntary act, he has then no jpower to be uidioly. 
This is, perhaps, a condition to which a finite moral na- 
ture may forever approximate, but never actually reach, 
never attain that condition of perfection in which it is 
absolutely unable to will what is impure and ignoble.* 

A being infinitely wise, pure and noble cannot, 
while in that condition, will what is in any d^ree un- 
wise, impure, or ignoble, this being contradictory ; and, 
if such a being has no want and no susceptibility to 
waij^t what is unwise, impure and ignoble, such being 
cannot freely wiU what is unwise, impure and ignoble ; 
and if, as we have endeavored to show, the will cannot 
act otherwise than freely, such a being cannot will what 
is thus contradictory to its nature. 

Our moral wants, like our physical, are many of 
them wholly innate, while for others there is only an 
adaptive preparation.. As we may, from our acquired 
knowledge, come to want and to cultivate some particu- 
lar physical want, so we may also come to want and to 
cultivate any of our moral wants ; as, for instance, firom 
our observation of others, or oar own past experi^ioe, 
or from reflection, may want to want to progress in 
holiness — ^want to want to be holy — and, if we have the 
requisite knowledge, we may adopt means to gratify 
the exciting want, which, in this case, is an acquired 
want, and thus induce the want to be holy, which 
though a natural, or innate want, by this process be- 
comes, also, a cultivated want. Through this knowl- 
edge of the means of giving to some of our internal 

* Bee Appendix^ Note ttyttt 
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wants a predominance over others, we are enabled by 
eflRort to influence oar moral characteridtics at their 
very sonrce. Even under circnmstancefi least favorable 
to the recognition of our spiritual condition, amid the 
engrossments of sense, the excitements of passion, or the 
turmoil of absorbing business, external events wiU often 
suggest our moral wants, while in calm and thought- 
ful moments they present themselves as spontaneously 
as thirst in a summer's day.* But as a prudent man 
will anticipate his bodily wants and look around to 
provide for their recurrence, and thus maintain his 
physical vigor, it is also wise to keep our moral wants 
in view and to bestow on them such attention as will 
snstain our moral energy. The intuitive knowledge to 
esxxtmine avails in both cases. Whatever of moral im- 
provement we effect in this way, must be from the 
want ; from the preconception, or knowledge, reduced 
to a form available to the gratification of the want ; and 
by the effort. 

Having now shown that, by means of such knowl- 
edge, we can cultivate our wants and thus give one or 
the other of conflicting wants the ascendancy and pro- 
mote one to the, at least, partial exclusion of others ; 
ihat the knowledge of each individual as to what is 
morally right for him is infallible ; that the mind can 
form an ideal construction, or preconception within 
itself, without reference to any external existence ; that 
it can freely make effort to realize such constmction ; 
and that J nothing heyond the ^ort has any influence 
upon the moral nature of the effort, or of the agent 
making the effort ; we may, more confidently than be- 
fore, deduce the conclusion, tliat the mind in the sphere 

* See Appendix, Ifote XXXrV. 
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of its own moral nature, applying an infallible knowl- 
edge which it poBBeeses, to material purely its own, 
may conoeiFe an ideal moral creation and then realise 
the ideal confitruction in an actual creation by and in 
its own act -of will ; and hence, when wiUing in the 
sphere of his own moral nature, man is not only a crea- 
tive first cause, but a eupreme creative First Cause ; and, 
as his moral nature can be affected only by his own act 
of will, tmd no other power can will, or produce his own 
act of will, he is, in it, also a sole creative first cause, 
though still a finite cause* Other intelligences may 
aid him by imparting knowledge ; may, by word, or 
action, instruct him in the architecture ; but the appli- 
cation of this knowledge, the actual building, must be 
by himself alone. Though finite, his efficiency as cause 
in this sphere is limited only by that limit of all' crea- 
tive ]power, the incompatible, or contradictory ; and by 
his conceptions of change in his moral nature, which are 
dependent upon the exierU of his knowledge ; and, in 
this view, the will itself having no bounds of its own, 
may be regarded as infinite, though the range for its 
action is finite ; or, in other words, within the sphere 
of its moral nature, the finite mind can will KDjpamble 
change of which it can conceive, or of which it can 
form a preconception ; and, as the willing it is the con- 
summation of this preconception, there is no change in 
our moral being, which we can conceive of, that we 
have not the ability to consummate by effort ; and as, 
so far as we know, our power to conceive of new prog- 
ress, to form new conceptions of change, enlaiges with 
every consummation of a previous conception, there is 
no reason to suppose that there is any dbsdh/tte limit to 
our moral sphere of effort, but that it is only relatively 
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and temporarily circnnlscribed by onr finite perceptioiiB^ 
which, haying a finite rate of increase, may forever con* 
tinne to expand in it without pressing on its outermost 
bound ; and, if all these positions are true, every intel- 
ligent being, with power of abstraction and a moral 
nature, has in his own moral nature for the exercise of 
his creative powers an infinite sphere, within which, 
with knowledge there infallible, he is the supreme dis- 
poser ; and in which, without his free will, nothing is 
made, but all the creations in it are as singly and solely 
his as if no other intelligent cause existed ; and for 
which he is, of course, as singly and solely responsible 
as Ood is for the creations in ihat sphere in which He 
manifests His creative power ; though, as a finite, created 
being, even in this, his own allotted sphere, man may 
still be properly accountable for the use of his creative 
powers to Him .who gave them. 



CHAPTER XV. 



OOKGLUBION* 



I HAy£ now endeavored to show, in the first place. 

That it is, at least, doubtful whether there can be 
any nnintelligent canse. 

That, be this as it may, every intelligent being that 
wills, is itself cause, in a sphere which is commensurate 
with its knowledge. 

That the finite intelligence, in the lowest form cl 
instinctive action in which it merely acts out an intui- 
tive plan Airnished to it ready formed, which is the 
only one it knows and of which it may know only one 
step at a time, is still a first cause. 

That, when its knowledge embraces the whole plan, 
so that it works with a view to an end, it enters the 
sphere of a designing first cause. 

And that, when, with still increased knowledge, it 
forms its own plans of action, it becomes an origimatmg 
first cause, by the exercise of its finite powers within 
the sphere of its finite knowledge, in which it has a 
finite presence, yV^^ creatmg^ as God, by the exercise 
of His infinite powers, creates in that infinite sphere 
in which He is Omniscient and Omnipresent 

That such^creative action is, in some cases, rendered 
more easy to the finite mind by its adopting through 
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memorj^and asBOciation the plans it has before formed 
XQ similar cases, and thns, in haiikuzl aciumSj saving 
itself the labor of forming new plans. 

That the mind has innately, as a part of its constito- 
tional existence, the knowledge which enables it to will, 
or by effort either directly to do certain things, or to 
put its own powers for doing them in action ; and also 
to cause muscular moyements, which are its first step 
in producing changes external to itself. 

And that, haying this ability to be active and by 
its knowledge to direct its activity, it is incited to effort 
Joy want, also, at least, in the first and in most instances, 
constitutional. 

That this effort in each case is a beginning, which, 
except in the case of habitual modes, applied to like 
occasians, or through some change in its knowledge, is 
In no wise dependent upon its own former activity, nor 
related to the external results of that activity, any more 
than to such results brought about by any other activi- 
tj^ or cause. 

That the effort cannot be connected with anything 
in the past as a necessary effect, but can only be so con- 
nected at all by the action of the mind. 

That, at each effort, the mind takes things as they 
actually present themselves to it at the moment of will- 
ing, as the basis of new action, using this, or any other 
Available knowledge it may have, to form preconcep- 
tions of the eftect of any contemplated action on the 
future, including also the condition of that ftiture in 
case it does not act, and then, by a preliminary exer- 
cise of its faculties, comparing these preconceptions and 
judging, or, as we may otherwise express it, by deliber- 
ation applying its knowledge to a judgment, — and thus 
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determines, for itself, by what mode it will endeay<Hr to 
gratify the exciting want, and makes the corresponding 
final effort, or efforts ; or if it favors that preconceptioiL 
in which the element of its own effort is not, it makes 
no effort ; the deciding between these preconceptions is> 
itself, the determination of the mind as to its course ; 
its determined plan of action, its idea of the change it 
will produce and of the mode in which it will produce it^ 
are thereby completed ; the creation it would will into 
existence is conceired, is separated from all other con- 
ceivable combinations, and a successful efort to realize, 
or to actualize that preconception, or, in other words, 
producing by an effort that change in the future which 
the nund in virtue of its intelligence perceives in ad- 
vance to be required by its want, finishes the creation 
which that want demanded ; and the mind will create 
no more until it has another want, and conceives, or 
designs some new creation to gratify it. 

That innate wants and intuitive knowledge thus 
furnish a basis for the beginning of voluntary action, 
which is farther developed and its sphero of action en- 
larged by increase of knowledge. 

That man, having a power to wiU and a want to 
will, may will, or that, having a want, for the gratifica- 
tion of which an act of will, or a series of acts is neces- 
sary, he wills in such a particular way, rather than in 
any other, because, being mtdUgent^ he hnowBy or 
judges that particular way to be best adapted to the 
end. 

That every particular, or distinct existence must 
have some peculiar charac^stic, to distinguish it from 
other existence, as, without such distinctions, all exist* 
ence would be one existence ; and that the pro-requisites 
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of effinrt, want, knowled^ and faculty of will, are a 
part of the characteristics, attributes, or eonditions, 
which distinguish active, intelligent beings from other 
existences. 

That the object of the effort, is always to produce 
scmie change in the foture ; and that, in this work of 
produdng some change and thus creating the fatare, 
every being, that designs and wills, is a creative first 
eause— a co-worker with God — ^to the extent of its finite 
power, freely and independently putting forth its efforts 
to modify that future, which is the composite resnlt of 
the combined action of aU efficient causes.* 

I have also endeavored to show : 

That man, having a power of abstraction, may form 
and vary his preconceptions, or incipient creations, pure- 
ly from his own internal ideas, without any reference 
whatever to any other existence ; and may freely and 
independently make effort to actualize these preconcep- 
tions. 

That the effort to actualize them is, so far as relates 
to his oum moral wstwre^ the consunmiation of his 
creative conceptions, and tiiat hence, in the sphere of 
his own moral nature, man is not only a creative first 
caase,^ut a supreme creative first cause, limited in the 
effects he may there produce only by that limit of his 
knowledge, within which his creative preconceptions 
are of necessity circnmscribed and by the impossibility 
of working contradictions, which applies to the Infinite 
as well as to the finite intelligence. 

And farther, that of the only pre-requisite antece- 
dents of his creations, want, knowledge and faculty of 
wHl, the want, though it excites to action, or is the oo- 

« See Appendix, Note XXXV. 
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eaaioiL for it, does not direct, or even indicste the direo- 
tion of the effort, which the mmd most do by means of 
its knowledge, and that, in regard to its moral action^ 
this knowledge being infallible, man can thoie only exr 
by knounnffh/ willing what is wrong, and as this wrong 
wUling mnst be his own free act, an act which no other 
being or power can do for him, he is, as a sole first 
canse, solely responsible for it and for all the results he 
intended, or which he might have foreseen and pre* 
Tented, and is himself the real author of all the neces- 
sary consequence^ of such action. 

That, as his only possible moral wrong is in hia 
fredy willmg counter to his knowledge of moral right, 
and the knowledge by which he directs his efforts is 
here as infallible as that of Omniscience, and his power 
of will, within the sphere of that knowledge, unlimited, 
he cannot excuse himself on the ground of his own fal- 
lible nature, or even urge it in mitigation of a wrong 
effort. He must have known the wrong at the time he 
willed, or it would not be a moral wrong. He must 
have been able to will rightly, for his knowledge, which 
is the only limit to this ability, embraced all that was 
essential to action morally right. 

In this system, then, wants are prerequisites of all 
intelligent activity. In the most common affidrs of 
life, we put forth effort to provide food, raiment, and 
shelter ; and in those more important, or rather those 
more extended, they stiU lie at the foimdation of the 
greater, or more complicated movements ; and he who 
contends for the mastery of empires, may really be 
stimulated only by the innate and seemingly insignifi- 
cant wants of his animal being, aggravated by an oc- 
clusive cultivation* From this low condition he begins 
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to rifle as bood as such wants as those of the approbation 
of himself or of others, have influence and the love of 
^rj finds place. This is perhaps the first stage in 
that moral progress, of which the harmonions blending 
of love and duty in our wants is the last term. 

With wants ihns essential to the development of his 
active nature, man is most bonntifnlly provided. They 
permeate his whole being. He has numerous physical 
wants ; his intellect wants knowledge, truth ; his ses- 
thetic nature requires the beautiful ; his moral qualities 
demand all that is right and just in principle, or noble 
in sentiment, witii corresponding action; and his re- 
ligious element requires the contemplation of the ethe* 
real, pure and holy, with a relying faith in the pro- 
tecting power and sympathy of some adorable object 
of gratitude, reverence, and love. 

Besides all these particular wants, he has the gen* 
end want of improvement in his physical condition and 
of progress for his whole spiritual nature. The per- 
vading want of exercise for aU his faculties is an im- 
portant addition to the system ; and, as if to perfect this 
apparatus within himself and make his efforts inde- 
pendent of sn^estion from without, even of his own 
physical organism, his activity begets the want of re- 
pose and his repose the want of activity ; and nearly 
aUied to this the want of variety, of novelty, of change 
merely as change, by which the very transitoriness of 
our enjoyments becomes a source of pleasurable activity. 

A being, with no other wants than those which spring 
from the appetites, would be lower than most brutes, 
for they evince wants for superiority of some kinds. 

The gratification of some of the physical wants, how- 
ever, being essential to our present form of existence, 
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thej are moBt imperatiye ; but they are, in their nature^ 
limited and temporary, when gratified ceasing to exiat ; 
and, if there were no other wants, there wonld be an 
end of all active energy till they again recnrred, aa 
seems to be the case in some animals. 

The influence of these temporal wants is, however, 
made less inconstant by the secondary want of acquisi- 
tion, or the want to provide, in advance, the means of 
gratifying the primary wants, when they shall recur. 
To this acquisitiveness, even when gratification of lihe 
temporal wants is the sole oligect, there seems to be no 
limit, and it may permanently become the habitual 
object of effort. 

The physical wants in their normal condition seem 
to be only preliminary, to teach, or form habits of per* 
severing effort, and thus fit the mind to exert its powers 
in the gratification of those nobler wants which the 
soul's progress demands. 

In these views we may observe the moral beauty 
of that arrangement by which the physical wants, 
while almost irresistibly inviting us to action and teach- 
ing us persevering effort, between their lessons, natu- 
rally withdraw themselves for a season and leave the 
soul free to exert its powers upon its own higher and 
nobler wants, and thus anticipate and prepare itself for 
an exclusive spiritual progress. And we may also ob- 
serve how this beautiful provision is counteracted and 
perverted, when the acquisitiveness, which, as a want 
to secure the continuous or ftiture well being, is a bene- 
ficent provision, is cultivated only in its adaptation to 
the physical — a condition so fatal and to which we are 
BO obnoxious, that the idea of a material HeU seems to 
have been devised and inculcated to meet and combat 
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the eril on ItB own ground. In BtriMng contnutmth 
onr physical wants, those of our spiritual nature are 
oolj further incited bj gratification ; the pleasure from 
ihaa is in the progress, and the more they are gratified, 
the more steadily they require gratification. 

The insatiable, or rather boundless wants of man's 
spiritual nature ; his want for progress, his aspiration 
for something better than he has yet attained, in the 
effort for which his activity finds its appropriate sphere, 
aoid his v)ant of activity, a proper and exhaustless 
source of gratification, are essential to the harmonious 
and ipiinterrupted working of the system. Exclude 
these, and the mind, absorbed by debasing physical 
gratification, or satiated with sensuality, loses its vitali- 
ty and becomes the prey of ermvi. The mind, when 
iriieved from the immediate pressing cares Of physical 
existence, naturally turns to the spiritual for the em- 
ployment of its activities. It seeks to lay up stores of 
knowledge as a basis for its future creative efforts, or 
as a means of present mental improvement in the ao- 
quisition. 

The child early shows a disposition to form ideal 
constructions, and with mnd or blocks, to give them a 
tangible external existence. Though our first creative 
efforts are probably in the material, they are early 
transferred to the moral ; and visions of glory, renown, 
honor, as the results of lofty character and noble action, 
find pkce in the imagination, furnishing us with the 
materials for constructing the airy castles which fiit be- 
fcre the fancy and, in vanishing^ leave us models of 
grace, beauty, and purity. We are thus, at an early 
period of life, introduced into the moral sphere of con- 
stractive effort, and the quickening influence, which 

8 
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the Boul receireB in this direction, when the fiirst rerel*- 
tioBB of nnselfish, ennobling and romantic passion fill it 
with ideals of loveliness, grace and eleyation, and in- 
spire it with lofty sentiment and enei^tic virtue, attests 
the beneficent provision for moral culture. 

The ideal constructions, the incipient creations of 
the mind, are sometimes themselves the proper end, or 
final object of effort ; as, for instance, when by their 
imagined beauty, or perfection, which they may em- 
body as an actual creation in thought, they gratify an 
fldsthetic want; and sometimes serve as a substitute 
partially gratifying a want which demlmds their out- 
ward realization, but which is perhaps difficult or im- 
possible. The mere castle-building, however, is often 
but a pleasurable exercise of the mind, which, like the 
sports of youth, is a preparation for that sterner work 
^ich b^meB neceL^, when, from the inflenble 
material of principles, we wonld make a constroctioa 
which will possess the elements of durability, and be 
worthy of preservation. To fit these unpliant materials 
to each other in a harmonious system requires the labor 
of severe thought, and to protect it from the assaults to 
which, when constructed, it is ever exposed, demands 
constant, persevering energy and unremitting vigilance. 
But here another admirable provision of our nature 
comes to our aid. It is the interest which attaches to 
everything, which we have produced by much labor 
and care. When, by earnest effort, we have built up 
within us a nK>ral structure, and by careful thought 
gradually conformed it to our ideal of moral harmony 
and beauty, we acquire that interest in its preservation, 
which nerves the energies and stimulates i^e vigilance, 
which are needed to sustain it against the gusts of pas- 
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tion, or the wily and inBidiooB approaches of temptar 
tioiu* 

The provision which has been made for the inflv^ 
enes of onr wants is, in this connection, not nnworthy 
of note. The varied observation of material phenom- 
ena, or the flow of mental perceptions and ideas, maj 
suggest a want, bnfc this essential element of onr volnn- 
tarj activity has not been left to any accidental occnr- 
renoes. Such occurrences may suggest, or provoke our 
physical wants, and present the occasions for their 
gratification; but, without any such provocation and 
without any e£Ebrt of our own, they will, through sen- 
mtion^ recur by an innate constitutional provision of 
our being. And there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that, by means of the moral aense^ or some other con- 
stitutional provision of our moral nature, the wants with 
which the spiritual being is innately and bountifully 
furnished, also recur without our bidding, and that, for 
tiiese, too, Ood has amply provided suggestion in the 
external, by the significant beauty, harmony and gran- 
deur of His own works, with their ever varying expres- 
sion appealing to the soul in that poetic language of im- 
agery and analogy, which is intuitively comprehended 
by all, and on aU exerts its persuasive and elevating 
influences. For no one capable of reflection can look 
upon the exquisite models, the vast, the grand, the 
beautiftd, the perfect, everywhere presented in the ex- 
ternal universe and not feel that to it there is a coun- 
terpart; that there is something which perceives and 
appreciates, as well as something which is perceived and 
appreciated ; that within his own being there is an in- 
choate universe to him as boundless^ and which is his 

* See Appendix, Note XXXVL 
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especial sphere of creatiye action. Here is opened to 
his efforts an infinity of space in which, as fdready 
shown, he is a supreme creative first cause, a sphere 
already canopied with twinkling thoughts, dimly reveal- 
ing the chaotic elements requiring his efforts to reduce 
to order and cultivate into beauty ; and making visible 
a darkness, which continually demands from him the 
fiat, ^^ Zet there he UgM?^ Constructing this universe 
within is the great object of existence, the prindpal, if 
not the sole end of life. Happy he who, fu^fully 
working in the seclusion of his own allotted space, so 
constructs this internal universe, that when from the 
recent void it breaks upon the gaze of superior intelli- 
gences, all the sons of God will shout for joy ; and when 
the appointed days of his work are completed, the Qreat 
Architect shall Himself pronounce it good. 
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REVIEW OF EDWARDS OK THE WILL. 



INTKODUCTION. 

Ths prominence which has been accorded to the 
work of Edwards " On the Will," marks it as the text 
for our comments on the doctrines of the necessarians. 
Tbej regard it as the great bulwark of their creed, and 
confidently assert that the severest scrutiny of their op- 
ponents has discovered in it no vulnerable point. The 
soundness of the premises, and the cogency of the logic, 
by which he reaches his conclusions, seem indeed to be 
very generally admitted, so that, almost by common 
consent, his positions are deemed impregnable, and the 
hope of subverting them by direct attack abandoned. 

This is the more remarkable as he wholly fails to 
convince a large portion of his readers, who, thus un- 
convinced and yet unable to detect the fallacies of the 
argument, come to regard it as an inexplicable puzzle, 
and rely on their consciousness, or appeal to revelation, 
to sanction the belief in their own free agency. 

These may furnish rational grounds for belief, but 
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avail little in the controversy. The first is merely say- 
ing, I know because I know, or I believe becanse I be- 
lieve; and both parties, with eqnal earnestness and 
confidence, claim that their respective views are con- 
firmed by the records of inspiration. 

In a conflict between the dicta, even of infallible 
anthoiity, and an apparently conclusive demonstration, 
we can only infer, either that there is error in the dem- 
onstration, or that the dicta are not truly interpreted. 
This still leaves error, on the one hand or the other, to 
confuse our vision and obstruct our progress. Discard- 
ing then the method of attempting to show that this 
^ iron-linked and irrefutable argument," as it has been 
termed, is unsound because its conclusions are in conflict 
with beliefs more generally accepted, or even with 
demonstrated truth, I shall seek to point out the par- 
ticular errors and fallacies by which it is vitiated and 
rendered wholly unavailing. 

Edwards's argument is threefold. First, he aims to 
prove that the mind in willing camiot determine itself. 
Next, that in willing it is determined or controlled by 
something other than itself; and then^ that, as a matt» 
of fact, its volitions are and must be foreknown, and 
therefore necessitated* 

These positions seem to imply an admission that 
self-control is, as I have asserted, the distinguishing 
characteristic of free action, and yet Edwards also as- 
sumes, in some of his arguments, that if the will, or the 
mind in willing, detennines or controls its own action, 
it is still controlled, and hence not free. Upon this false 
notion of freedom, in connection with his definition of 
will, and the assumption (not strictly deducible from it) 
that will and choice are the same thing, a large portion 
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of his reafioning on the first two named pointB is 
founded. 

Edwards also asserts that " choice is a comparative 
act)" and argues as if it were the resuU of the compara- 
tive act. By means of these various definitions of the 
one word chdice, he can argue that choice, as the result 
of a comparison, is not subject to our control, and then, 
will being the same as choice, it follows that will is not 
subject to such control, and hence is not free. I have 
endeavored to prove that choice is knowledge and ndt 
will, and thus to remove this fruitful source of error in 
Edwards's argument. He also on these points treats 
events, natural laws, habits, motives, &c., as if they 
were real independent powers causing certain effects. 
The errors of these views I have sought to exhibit. 

The assumed axiom that the same causes qf necessity 
produce the same effects^ is also made to perform an im- 
portant part in Edwards's system, and the almost uni- 
versal admission of this dogma has tended much to give 
currency to his argument. 

I have attempted to show that, even in the material 
world, this law of uniformity is not one of necessity, or 
even of universal application, while in regard to mind 
it has no proper application whatever. 

For the proof that our volitioos are in fact necessi- 
tated, Edwards relies on the assumption that they are 
and must be ibreknown by Omniscience. In doing this, 
he has, in my view, attributed to Omniscience a neces- 
sity which could only be predicated of a being of very 
limited powers, and the argument, resting on such pre- 
sumption, is invalid. 

Many advocates of liberty having accepted the er- 
roneous definitions and imfounded assumptions of the 
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necessariaiiB, mofit of which appear to be sustamed 
by the authority of profonnd investigators, have, by 
such acceptance, been forced into false and indefensible 
positions, and hence their cause has suffered in the con- 
flict. 

If it shall be found that the system t have elabo- 
rated dispels the difficulties and surmounts the obstacles 
presented by the necessarians, and that the logical con- 
clusions are thus brought into harmony with the com- 
mon sense and the almost universal convictions of man- 
kind, such result will in turn tend to confirm the views 
I have advanced in the direct argument in proof of 
liberty. Among these I would particularly note, as 
useful in the discussion upon which we are about to 
enter, the definitions of Will and of Liberty ; the re- 
marks in regard to Cause ; the nature and infiuence of 
Habit ; the position that knowledge in the last analysis 
is always a simple passive perception of the mind ; that 
the mind directs its action by means of its knowledge, 
and finds the reason for it, not in the past, but in the 
preconception of the effects of its effort in the future. 

By this last position the past is cut off from presrait 
action, and is in no wise connected with it, except as 
the mind may in the past have acquired the knowledge 
which enables it to form more accurate preconceptions 
of the future effects of various efforts, and more wisely 
to select among them, and among the various modes, of 
producing the desired result. 

All these were more or less important to the reason- 
ing in proof of liberty, and I trust will now be found 
efficacious in refuting the arguments which are adduced 
against it. 



CHAPTER I. 

>OVA.BD8*B SIFIKITIOH OV Wllili. 

Edwabdb defines Will to be "that by which the 
mind chooeeB anything/' and adds, " The faculty of the 
will is that faculty, or power, or principle of mind^ by 
which it is capable of choosing : an act of the wiU is the 
same as an act of choosing or ehoioe.^^ (Part I. Sec. 1, 

p.i.)» 

He also identifies rolition with choice ^jii^preferencSy 
and witling, with choosing and preferring. Alluding to 
a distinction made by Locke, he says, " But the instance 
he mentions does not prove that there is anything else in 
wiUing but tel^Aj preferring?^ (Sec 1, p. 2.) " And 
hu wiUing such an alteration in his body in*the present 
moment, is nothing else but his choosing, or preferring 
snch an alteration in his body at such a moment, or his 
liking it better than the forbearance of it." * * * * 
^ It will not appear by this, and such like instances, 
that there is any difference between volition ^sAprefer- 
enoeP (Sec. 1, p. 8.) 

This definition with its explanation seems to admit 
of various constructions. From the definition itself it 
might appear that the will is a distinct entity, which 

• The quotations are from the edition of Edwards'd work on the 
** Freedom of Will," published in Albany, a. d., 1804. 

8* 
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ihe mind uses as an inBtrament with which to chooBe^ 
or when it makes a choice ; or that the mincPs act qf 
win is a cause of which its choice is an effect. The ex- 
planationsy howeTcr, seem to indicate that the definition 
is only intended to assert that the act of toiU and the 
choosinff or choice are one and the same act of the mind« 
The instances in which he thus uses these terms as 
equivalent are very numerous, and he expressly says, 
'^ to will and to choose are the same thing." (Part L 
Sec. 7, p. 91.) It is not, however, clear whether in Ed- 
wards's view the act of will embraces the procees of 
choosing, or is concentrated in the choice, which is the 
result of the process. When he says, ^^ An act of choioe 
or preference is a comparative act, wherein the mind 
acts in reference to two or more things, that are com- 
pared and stand in competition in the mind's view," 
(Part n. Sec. 10, p. 119,) he states iiiQj>rooess and makea 
it the act of choice, or the act of will. It is by this pro- 
cess — ^this comparing — that the mind chooses, and henoe 
his definition of will also, in terms, embraces it. On 
the other hand it is obvious that the object, or intent 
of this comparative act, is always to obtain Tcnowledge 
as to the merits of the things compared, and that, to 
this end, the mind must come to a conclusion, a decision, 
or judgment as to these things, otherwise the compara- 
tive act ends in nothing, leaving the mind as it began 
it, and there can then be no choice. Hence the com- 
paring is not itself the choice, nor the act of comparing, 
the act of choice, for there may be no choice in any way 
connected with such comparing. That the comparative 
act is separable from, and distinct from choice, is further 
manifest from the consideration, that, when the object 
of comparison is merely to obtain knowledge, as when I 
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compare two triaBgleB to ascertain which is the greats, 
although there is comparison and a final decision or 
judgment, there is no choioe. Some other element is 
yet required. If on comparing their merits as food, I 
find beef superior to veal, and yet neither now want 
food, nor wcmt to provide against hunger in the future, 
I do not choose beef. The whole process as completely 
ends with the knowledge^ as in the case of comparing 
the triangles. If, however, I wa/nt food for present or 
future use, I choose beef. Choice then is knowledge 
witli a co-existing want to which it has a certain rela- 
tion. It is that condition of the mind, in which, with 
a vkini^ it has found and knows which of two or more 
tilings is best adapted to its want. 

These considerations serve to show that the com- 
parative act is not the choice ; and such an hypothesis is 
contrary to other of Edwards's statements. In distin- 
guishing the understanding and will, he classes all the 
knowing abilities with the former, and says, ^^In 
some sense the will always follows the last dictate of 
the understanding," &c. (Part L Sec. 2, p. 16.) If will 
and choice are identical, this is to say that choice fol- 
lows the last dictate of the understanding. The object 
of the comparative act being to obtain knowledge, it is 
obvious that choice, if it be not itself the last dictate of 
the understanding) but something that follows the last 
dictate, must come after the oompa/risony and hence 
oannot itself be the comparison, or t^e act of comparing, 
and the assertion of Edwards that ^^ choice is a com- 
parative act," is incompatible with his assertion that it 
follows the last dictate of the understanding. 

The mind's comparative act is obviously always an 
act of will. It is always its effort, or act of will to ob- 
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tftin knowledge as to the things compared ; and if tiio 
oomparatiye act is not itself an act of choice, here is aa 
act of will, which is not an act of choice, bnt is a -pre- 
liminary act, from which choice may or may not re- 
sult. Choice being but the perception, the knowledge, 
that one thing is superior to another, neyer is an act 
any more than the knowledge that 2+2=4 is an acL 
The end sought by this effort, or act of will, sometimee, 
and only sometimes, is selection, or choice ; and eyen 
then, to make the act of wiU itself the choice, confoanda 
the act with its object. That the comparatiye act, made' 
for the purpose of choosing, is an act of will, sustains 
Edwards's assertion that, ^^ the will is that ly which the 
mind choo%e%^^ but makes it futile as a- definition ; for 
it thus chooses only in the same sense as it does any 
other thing. It is by the mind's effort, or act of will, 
that we remember, or moye our hand ; and hence, in 
this yiew, it would be as pertinent to say, the will is 
that by which the mind remembers, or by which it 
moyes the hand, as to say it is that by which it chooses. 
This shows that, though in this yiew it may be true that 
the mind, in its act of will, — ^using will as an instru- 
ment, or otherwise, — ^is a cause of which choice is some- 
times an effect, yet, with such construction, Edwards's 
definition is wholly unayailing. 

It may be said that in eyery act of will, or effort to 
compare, or to remember, or to do anything else, th^e 
is a choice of that sict. But this must be an antecedent 
choice ; and the act of wiU, in comparing or in remem- 
bering, cannot itself be the choice, which preceded «^ 
but is the object or thing choseu. If it be said that the 
choosing to compare or to remember, is itself the act 
of will, it brings us to the remaining construotioQ of 
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Edwards's definition, and raises the question as to 
whether the act of choice and the act of will, or choos- 
ing and willing, are one and the same. 

Eyery choice mnst be preceded by a comparison ; 
and if this comparison is a comparative act of the mind, 
it is an act of will, and if will is the same as choice, this 
comparative act is itself a choice, which also must have 
been preceded by a comparative act, which again is a 
choice, which also must have been preceded by a com- 
parative act, and so on, ad iniinitnm, involving the ab- 
gnrdity, which Edwards so often chaises on his oppo- 
nents, of a series of acts of will, or choice, to which 
there conld be no first act. If then in saying that, ^^ an 
act of choice is a comparative act wherein the mind acts 
in reference to two or more things compared," &c., he 
means that there is only one act of the mind, that of 
comparing, ann that this is itself the act of choice, the 
statement is manifestly incorrect and contradictory to 
other of his own statements ; and if he means that ^' the 
mind's act in reference to the two or more things that 
are compared," &c. is' another act distinct from the act 
of comparing, of which it is a resnlt, and that this is the 
mind's act of choice, then, as this act of choice requires 
a prior act of comparison, which prior act is an act of 
will, and, of course, in his system, also an act of choice, 
it must require a prior act of comparison, and so on, ad 
infinitum, involving the absurdity before mentioned. 

To avoid this difficulty of* action in a finite being, 
without the possibility of any first act, which is thus 
involved in Edwards's definitions, and grows imme- 
diately out of using choice, in the popular sense, as the 
result of a comparison, and also as a synonym for will, 
it may be said, that though choice implies comparison, 
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Buch compariflon is not of neceBsity a comparatiye (ict / 
but that the comparison, and its resulting choice, may 
be immediately perceived and apprehended by the 
mind, without any previous effort, or act of wilL Such 
hypothesis is not only quite conceivable, but seems to 
be in harmony with what I have asserted in Book Ist, 
as to the mind's sense of knowing by simple mental per* 
ception, without effort or act of will. But, Edwards 
says, ^^ An act of choice or preference, is a comparative 
act wherein the mind acts ; " and though the mind may 
passively be the subject of sensation and emotion, or 
the recipient of knowledge, it cannot be jpa&swe in its 
own act. Supposing, however, that calling the com* 
parison an ac^ is an inadvertence or error, and that| 
without any action, the mind may passively perceive 
the relative merits of the things in themselves, and thus 
arrive at the knowledge of tlieir equality, or inequality ; 
or may thus perceive, or apprehend the superior adap* 
tation of one of the things compared, to its want, and 
thus passively reach a choice, still such choice is then 
admitted to be a perception, and not an oo^ of the 
mind, and hence cannot be the mind's act of will ; it 
can only be knowledge, or, at most, knowledge com- 
bined with feeling, which would still prove that choice 
and will are not the same. Edwards, however, denies 
that the mind can thus passively decide as to the things 
compared. To show this, I quote one of his own argu- 
ments, changing the word volition to choice^ which he 
uses as its synonym. ^' To say the faculty, or the soul 
determines its own choice^ but not by any act, is a con- 
tradiction. Because for the soul to direct^ decide^ or <2^ 
termine anything, is to act ; and this is supposed ; for 
the soul is here spoken of as being a cause in this affair. 
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bringing something to pass, or doing Bomething; oi", 
wbich is the same thing, exerting itself in order to an 
effect, which effect is the determination of choice^ or the 
particular kind and manner of an act of will. Bat 
certainly this exertion or action is not the same with 
the effect, in order to the production of which it is ex- 
erted, but must be something prior to it." (Part 11. 
Sec. 2, p. 48.) The last sentence also seems to lead 
directly to the conclusion that, ^^ the comparative act " 
is not the ^^ act of choice,'' but must be prior to it, which 
confirms the position I have just taken in regard to the 
quotation that ^^ an act of choice is a comparative a]Ct," 
Ac. After this, however, he says, "Volition in this 
ease, is a comparative Acrr attending and following a 
comparative view." (Part 11. Sec. 10, p. 120.) The 
comparison may be an act of will, and the choice is 
sometimes a result of such an act. It is manifest that 
every act of comparison does not result in a choice, or 
in a subsequent act of will ; and Edwards, though he 
does not specifically distinguish between tliose which 
do and those which do not, has probably indicated the 
kinds of cases he had in view as the ground of his 
definitions, in this statement : — " yet I trust it will be 
allowed by all, that in every act of will there is an act 
of choice ; that in every volition there is a preference, 
or a prevailing inclination of the soul, whereby the soul, 
at that instant, is out of a state of perfect indifference, 
with respect to the direct object of the volition. So 
that in every act, or going forth of the will, there is 
some preponderation of the mind, or inclination, one 
way rather than another; and the soul had rather 
have^ or do one thing than another, or than not to have, 
9t do that thing ; and that then^ where there is abso* 
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lately no prefemug, or choosing, bnt a perfect continu* 
ing equilibrinm, there is no volition." (Part I. Sec 1, 
pp. 6, 6.) Here the condition of every act of will is an 
act of comparison, resulting in the mind's preferring, or 
choosing to ^^ Juwe^ or do one thing rather than another, 
or not to have, or do that thing." 

In making an act of choice the same as an act of 
will, Edwards, of course, makes the choice the last act 
of the mind in relation to the effect, or the change it 
seeks to produce. He thus expressly asserts this: 
^^And God has so made and established the humaa 
nature, the soul being united to a body in proper state, 
that the soul preferring or choosing such an immediate 
exertion, or alteration of the body, such an alteratiim 
instantaneously follows." (Part I» Sec. 1, p. 8.) 

Our immediate object or intent in every act of will 
is to effect change in some portion of our own being* 
The above quotation relates to and asserts this only of 
bodily movement ; in other places this truth is recog-* 
nized with r^ard to mental action also. The act of 
choice then, in Edwards's system, as the act of will, is 
our last act or agency in producing an effect, or in 
doiog anything ; and, so far as we are concerned, our 
act of will is the doing of that thing. 

The cases in which, as already quoted, Edwards 
makes the preferring, or choosing, when the soul '^ had 
rather have, or do,'' &c. are distinguishable. 

When I prefer or would rather home one thing than 
another thing, I have, on comparison, decided or judg- 
ed, i. e. come to the knowledge that the one thing is 
better adapted to my want than the other ; and when I 
would rather have this one thing than not to have it, I 
have, on comparing J;he having with not having, de- 
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eided or jadged, that the adyantages of having are 
greater than of not having, and that, as between mere 
having and not having, I wonld rather have. So far I 
choose to have, and, if choice were mj last agency in 
the matter, then, so far as I am concerned, I wonld im- 
mediately have. But it is obvions that to have, I may 
still be obliged to do. The comparing the having with 
not having is itself the mind's effort or act of will, bnt 
is not itself a choice. And the choice, when reached as 
a result of comparing, had none of the characteristics 
of an act of will. It is not that last agency whicdi is 
immediately* followed by the effect ; and this choosing 
to have does not immediately move, or change any por- 
tion of onr being. The choice to have is not immer 
diately followed by onr having, or even by onr trying 
to have, or doing anything to have. As in other cases, 
in the act of comparing the having with the not having, 
we have an act of will which is not a choice ; and, in 
the result of the comparison, we have a choice, which 
is not an act of will. To extend the choice to the cor- 
responding effect, we must do. And if we do not know 
how to produce that effect, our first doing may be to 
examine and find how to do it. That to thus examine 
is the mode in such cases, I have before suggested is 
intuitively known, and thus becomes a primary founda- 
tion of action. But if, as to the manner of doing, we 
already have suflScient intuitive, or habitual knowl- 
edge, the preliminary examination may not be resorted 
to, and, in that case, the act to be done is not, as com- 
pared with other acts, the subject of choice, and we 
oome directly to the question, whether, in view of the 
advantages of having, and of any pain or other ex- 
pected consequence of the doing, ^e will choose to do. 
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The thing may be preferred to any other thing, and we 
may have chosen to have rather than not have it, and 
know what to do in order to have, and yet, for good 
reasons, we may still decide, or choose, not to do. The 
comparison is now between doing and not domg, with 
the advantages of the results of doing — ^the having — on 
the one hand, contrasted with any pain or nnpleasant- 
ness attending the doing, on the odier. The question, 
as to whether choice in any case is an act of will, is now 
narrowed down to the case of choosing between doing 
and not doing. This is really the same case as that of 
the mind's deciding between acting and not acting, to 
which I have alluded (Book I. p. 69), as the resnlt of a 
preliminary act to obtain knowledge, preceding the 
mind's final act of will, and liable to be confounded 
with it ; and, in conformity to what was then argued, 
I will here observe that, if the choice between doing and 
not doing is the last act of the mind prior to the effect 
or end sought, then the choosing to do concludea our 
agency in the matter as completely as would choosing 
not to do, and that, if so, there can be no difference 
between that condition of mind which succeeds a choice 
to do and a choice not to do, which is contrary to ob- 
served fact. The act of will,. by which we compare one 
contemplated action with another or with non-action, 
IB not itself that contemplated action, but is a pre* 
liminary effort to obtain knowledge in reference to 
such contemplated action or non-action. When we 
choose to havBy our choice may be realized by some 
other agency than our own, though on such agency 
our mere choosing, not externally manifested, ean 
have no influence ; but, when we will to (fo, or to try 
to do, we must ourselves be the agent ; and when, in 
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such a case, we choose the doing, rather than the not 
doing, if onr choice, as the last agency of the mind, is 
itself the doing, then the choice and the thing chosen 
are one and the same, which is absnrd. This makes it 
evident that, as the choosing an apple among yarions 
fruits is not itself the apple, or the choosing an act 
amWg yarions acts is not itself the act, so choosing a 
dainffiB not itself the doing ; and hence eveaa, the choice 
to do, that choice which most nearly approaches the 
effect, never reaches the doing, or trying to do ; bnt 
that that action, that effort or energy by which the 
mind accomplishes or executes its decision, judgments, 
preferences, choices, &c., comes between these decisions, 
&c, aad the effect, and, of course, is something distinct 
from the choice ; and, if we look a little beyond the 
choice to do to the act of will, which is the trying to do, 
and which when successM, always moves some portion 
of our own being, we Imd that, as to this moving, we 
know, and can know, only one mode of doing it, and 
that is by willing it ; so that. in tfiis, the peculiar and 
exclusive province of the will, there is neither occasion, 
opportunity, or possibility of any choice. It may fur- 
ther be observed, as at least conceivable, that, in some 
cases, the question of doing, or not doing, may be so 
settled, either intuitively or habitually, that no com- 
parison is needed ; and in this case, we proceed to tlie 
doing without comparing it with not doing, or choosing 
between them. If, as just suggested, the particul&r act 
to be done, or not done, has been ih like manner intui- 
tively or habitually settled, then the action follows the 
choice of the effect to be produced without auy subse- 
quent choice ; and the choice of an effect requiring an 
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intermediate act, cannot itself be that intennediate acl^ 
i. e. the choosing is not the willing. 

As already intimated^ one objection to nsing the 
word chmoe as wUl^ and, also, as an act, or the result 
of an act of comparison, is that it coiEifonnds the under* 
standing and the will ; or knowledge, and we may add, 
feeling, with effort. In applying some of the nnmerons 
terms and phrases, which Edwards uses as equivalentB 
for choice, this becomes more apparent. For instance^ 
^^ So that, whatever names we call the act of the will by, 
choosing, revising, approving, disapproving, liking, dis- 
liking, embracing, rejecting, determining, directiDg, 
commanding, forbidding, inclining, or being averse, a 
being pleased, or displeased with ; all may be reduced 
to this of choosing." (Part I. Sec. 1, p. 3.) To use the 
one term choo9mg for " commanding," or " forbidding," 
and also for ^^ being pleased, or diq>leased with," is 
giving a wide range to a word intended to be applied 
with philosophical accuracy. Our ^^ being pleased, or 
displeased with," may perhaps be the same as choosmg^ 
but cannot be an act of will any more than our hearing 
the sound of a cannon is an act of will. The pleasure^ 
or displeasure, and the sound, are all perceptions, emo- 
tions, or sensations, and not acts of will, or even sub^ 
ject to the mind's control by its acts of will. 

The equality or superiority of one thing, as com- 
pared with another, is a fact found, not made, or done^ 
It is apprehended or perceived, not willed ; and hence, 
such jvMd reeuU of a comparison is not an act of wiU, 
but knowledge acquired, at least in most cases, by an 
act of will. And choice is but the final result of a com- 
parison in which the mind has faund or come to know 
the fact, that one thing, in its adaptation to a personal 
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want^ 18 snperior to some other. It too is a fiict found, 
not made or done, and it too is knowledge and not will, 
nor an act of wilL The essential element of choice is 

• 

tliat result of a comparison which is a decision or judg- 
ment that one thing snits ns better than another ; which 
decision or judgment, in all its degrees of certainty or 
probability, is a perception and not an effort. It is in 
the sphere of knowledge and not of will. We cannot 
by an act of will directly choose, or alter onr diioice. 
When we speak of making a choice, we allude to the 
act of will by which we compare to ascertain which is 
best adapted to our want, — ^which suits us best, — and 
finding this is said to be makiiug our choice. In com* 
paring, the mind is active ; but in the final result, the 
perception that one thing is greater than another, as 
that the whole is greater than its part, or that one thing 
ifl better adapted to our want than another, making, in 
the latter case, our choice, the mind is paasive, as much 
80 in the one case as in the others, and can no more alter 
the one by a mere act of will, than it can the other. 
So too, we can as freely will that mental action by 
which we compare, as that muscular action by which 
we seek to move a heavy weight ; but cannot, in dither 
case, by willing determine the result. This using as a 
synonym for wiU, the term choice, which means knowl- 
edge, of a particular kind, opens the way for various 
forms of the sophism that, as will is choice, and choice 
IB knowledge, and the mind cannot control its knowl- 
edge, i. e. cannot vary the facts or truths it finds, it 
cannot control or determine its will, because it, being 
choice, is also knowledge. This is perhaps even more 
dear in that other expression for the act of will and of 
choosing, ^' a being pleased, or displeased with,'' already 
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alluded to; and also in that similar expression, ^ap- 
pearing most agreeable, or pleasing to the mind," whidi 
Edwards thus fally identifies with choice: — '*I hare 
rather chosen to express myself thns, thiU the vnU al- 
ways is as the greatest apparerd good^ or, as what ap- 
pears most agreeable^ is, than to say that the will is 
determined hy the greatest apparent good, or by what 
seems most agreeable ; because an appearing moat 
agreeable or pleasing to the mind, and the mind's pre- 
ferring and choosing, seem hardly to be properly and 
perfectly distinct. If strict propriety of speech be in- 
sisted on, it may more properly be said, that the vciun- 
ia/ry action which is the immediate consequence and 
fruit of the mind's volition or choice, is determined by 
tiiat which appears most agreeable, than that the 
preference or choice itself is." (Part I. Sec. 1, p. 11.) 
This directly asserts that the voluntary action is the 
immediate consequence of the mind's volition, or 
choice. It also, less directly, identifies an appearing 
most agreeable to the mind with choice ; hence making 
^ this appearing most agreeable " • the determiner, and 
also the immediate antecedent of the "voluntary ac- 
tion ; " and, in harmony with this, in the concluding 
sentence, infers the act of volition (choice) and the 
appearing most agreeable to the same cause — ^to that 
"which causes it to appear most agreeable." But 
this appearing most agreeable to the mind, aad, of 
course, that choice, or preference, which is identified 
with it, is not, as Edwards assumes, the mind's act of 
will, but its perception, which is knowledge, or, in this 
case, knowledge combined with sensation or emotion. 
The mind, after having by the comparison come to 
hnov) what is most agreeable, may passively enjoy the 
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** appearing most agreeable," without any act of will. 
lyTow it IB evident that the mind by its own action can- 
not control this ^^ being pleased, or displeased with," 
nor this '^ appearing most agreeable to the mind," and, 
if these are the same as choosing, and choosing is the 
same as an act of will, then the mind cannot control its 
act of vrill. If these terms and phrases are really syn- 
onymous, then by sabstitnting equivalents, we may de* 
' dnce from the simple expression, a rrum^s wiUmg is as 
hs vnUsy that, his bevng pleased is as he wiUs^ and other 
like erroneous consequences. 

It might however stiU be urged that this making 
the act of choice or choosing, itself the act of will, does 
not conflict with tlie mind's freedom in willing ; for if, 
aa Edwards says, ^^ For the soul to act voluntarih/ is 
evermore to act dectmely ^^^ and if, in electing and 
choosing its act, it directs and determines its own act, 
it is then free in such action ; for this directing its own 
action is the very essence of freedom. Still to this, un- 
der Edwards's definition, it might be replied, that the 
choosing is not selecting an act, but is itself the act, 
and as such is the last agency of the mind, and that, 
after this, there is no act for it to do ; and hence, the 
mind's liberty to direct its action, as above stated, be- 
gins just when there is no action to direct, and amounts 
to nothing. 

In thus shutting out the effort, which I suppose to 
follow our choice of the modes of doing, or our choice to 
do rather. than not to do, and to constitute the doing, 
Edwards consistently asserts that our only freedom con- 
sists in producing the effect we choose to produce. 
But as he makes choice the last agency of the mind in 
producing this effect, this is to say that, whenever 
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choice IB followed by the effect chosea, the mind, in its 
action, is free ; and, when onr choice is not so followed, 
the mind's action is not free ; thus maldng a subsequent 
event change, or make an existence in the past, which 
is absurd. 

In making choice and preference and their equiva- 
lents identical with will, Edwards immediately encoun- 
ters some of the difficulties to which I have alluded ; and 
among the first, that of there being preliminaiy acts of. 
comparing, resulting in choices or preferences, whicb 
have no tendency to move mind or body, which is 
always the characteristic of an act of will, as recognized 
by himself; and, if any one doubts it, he can easily sat- 
isfy himself by seeking to produce some effect, without 
commencing with some change in his own being. Al- 
luding to a statement of Locke, that ^' the wordprefer- 
ring seems best to express the act of volition," but 
that ^^ it does it not precisely ; for," says he, ^^ though 
a man may prefer flying to walking, yet who can say 
he ever wills it { " Edwards remarks, ^^ But the instance 
he mentions does not prove that there is anything else 
in wiUingy but xaesrelj jpref erring / for it should be con- 
sidered what is the next and immediate object of the 
will, with respect to a man's walking, or any other ex- 
ternal action; which is not being removed from one 
place to another, on the earth, or through the air ; these 
are remoter objects of preference ; but such or such 
an immediate exertion of himself. The thing nextly 
chosen or preferred when a man wills to walk, is not his 
being removed to such a place where he would be, but 
such an exertion and motion of his legs and feet, &c., in 
order to it. And his willing such an alteration in 
his body in the present moment, is nothing else but 
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hiB choofiing or preferring an alteration in his body at 
snch a iftomeut, or his liking it better than the for- 
bearance of it." (Part I. Sec. 1, pp. 2, 3.) But, from 
this statement, it appears that, before the man had 
'^ chosen, or preferred snch an exertion and motion of 
his legs and feet," he had already chosen or preferred 
to be moved to another place ; and, if choice or pref- 
erence is the same as will, he mnst, at the same time, 
"have willed to be moved to that other place ; but, in- 
stead of this, Edwards asserts that he toilied sometMng, 
which, as he sn^ests, is entirely distinct and different 
firom snch choice, viz. : ^^ an exertion and motion of his 
legs and feet ; " and ^' not his being removed to snch a 
place, where he wonld be ; " so, also, he says, '^ though 
a man may be said remotely to choose or prefer flying ; 
yet he does not choose or prefer, incline to or desire, 
tinder circumstances in view, any immediate exertion 
of the members of the body in order to it ; because he 
has no expectation that he should obtain the desired end 
by any such exertion ; and he does not prefer, or incline 
to, any bodily exertion or effort under this apprehended 
circumstance, of its being wholly in vain." (Part I. 
Sec, 1, p. 3.) By " remotely to choose, or prefer fly- 
ing," Edwards cannot mean remotely in regard to time. 
If he does, certainly such a choice or preference cannot 
be an act of will ; for, though we may perceive that an 
occasion for action in the future will arise, and may 
intend such action then, action itself must always be in 
the present. If I am not now acting, I am not acting 
at all. I may now be active in comparing various con- 
ceivable future results, and in laying plans to effect 
those which I deem most desirable, or choose; and 
those plans may involve action at some future time, but 

9 
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cannot now be an act in that ftitnre. All this is only 
providing knowledge for fntore nse, if tbe occasion for 
it occurs. The choice, too, as between the yarions r&- 
salts, is in the present, though the subjects of the com- 
parison may only be perceived in ihe future, 

Bnt even if a man may choose in the future, it la at 
least equally certain, that a man may choose at the 
present time, to fly ; and the subsequent remark shows 
that Edwards merely means, that the choice or prefer- 
ence for flying is remfiie from an nciionf that there is 
not '^ any immediate exertion of the members of his 
body in order to it ; " that is, the mi^ makes no exer- 
tion to move the members of the body in order to fly ; 
for by " exertion of the members of the body," he can- 
not mean exertion made by these members^ but only, 
that they are the mbjecta of the mincPs exertions. The 
statement of Edwards, then, amounts to this, that the 
difference between a man's preferring to walk, and 
walking, and preferring to fly, and not flying, is, that 
in the former case, the preferring is followed by an ex- 
ertion^ and, in the latter, it is not ; thus substantially 
confirming my views and definitions. But, as, even in 
Edwards's view, this preferring the exertion of the 
members of the body in order \jo flying^ is distinct from 
preferring to fly, then, though a man willed such an 
exertion, he would be willing a distinct thing firom the 
flying which he preferred ; and his preferring flying 
was still a preferring, growing out of a comparison of 
different modes of bodily movement, without any vnOr 
ing. But, in Edwards's system, when the mind had 
compared and judged, or decided, and the preferenoe 
for flying was reached, the flying was already willed, 
and the subsequent fact of flying, or not flyings could 
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not alter the prior fact of preferring or willing, which 
had already existed. All this diflScoltj and confosioii 
evidently grow oat of the attempt to make choice and 
will identical. 

It is obviooB that a man, on comparing flying with 
walking, may pref<^ the former, as apparently a more 
graceful and rapid mode of moving. Up to the point 
of preference, or choice, there is no difference — ^touch* 
ing 8nbseG[nent action, or non-action — ^between his pre- 
ferring to walk and his preferring^to fly, and that differ- 
ence, by which, in the one case, he does or tries to do 
what he prefers, and, in the other, does not, mnst come 
after this preference is decided and established. The ex- 
ertiofij which Edwards practically admits as constituting 
the difference in the two cases of choosing to walk and 
choosing to fly, must then come after the choice. Hie 
has, however, as before shown, placed choice in imme- 
diate contignity with the effect, and thns, having left 
Ao room between, must of necessity crowd this exertion 
either into the choice, on the one hand, or into the 
effect, on the other ; and though his views generally 
favor the former, in this particular case, he speaks of 

' the exerUon as the thing chosen^ which, of course, is not 
the same as the choice, but, on his statements, must be 
the immediate effect of the choice. His expression, 
'^ exertion Am> motion of his legs and feet,'' seems to 

, imply that the exertion is something distinct from the 
motion, and that both are of the legs and feet ; while 
his other expression, ^^ exertion, ob alteration of the 
body," admits of the inference that they are one and the 
same thing, or that one is a substitute for the other. 
It IB, however, certain that exertion must be of the mind, 
and that ^' bodily exertion," and similar phrases, only 
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designate the Bnbject of the exertion, and not the agent 
making the effort. Exertion, then, as used by Ed- 
wards, must be that action of the mind, which is the 
immediate antecedent of the effect ; and Edwards has 
thns practicallj, though nnconscionsly, been obliged 
to admit into his system if not into his own mind, the 
element which I have placed between the judgment, 
or choice, and the effect, or change indicated by that 
judgment, or choice ; and, in some way, probably by 
the constraining forms of conventional language, we 
have been led to apply to it, the very similar terms, ex- 
ertion' and EFFORT. 

As he also makes the act of will, by whaterer name 
he may designate it, the immediate antecedent of the 
effect, he must, in admitting a mental exertion which 
must come after the choice, also virtually admit, that 
this exerticoi by the mind is the mind's act of wUL 
Having, however, in his system, no space between the 
choice and the effect, he is compelled, as a logical ne- 
cessity, to include this exertion either in choice, and 
thus, in some instances, as before stated, make the 
choice the same as the thing chosen ; or, to avoid this, 
put the exertion into the effect, including it in the same 
cat^ory with bodily motion^ thus confounding things 
so widely different, so very distinct, as the motion of 
matter, and effort, or endeavor ; and here again also 
confounding the choice with the things chosen. 

Under the views which I have asserted in Book I, 
we would find the distinction in the two cases of choos- 
ing to walk and choosing to fly, in the difference of our 
knowledge of the two. The want may be, to be moved 
to another place, and a man not knowing which mode 
of movement to adopt, on comparing the motion of a 
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bird with that of an ox, may prefer the flying to the 
walking ; bnt if he knows no mode of flying he cannot 
practically even attempt it, any more than one who, 
comparing the past and present, should prefer living in 
the last centnry, can make efibrt to live in it. That his 
want of knowledge of a mode makes the real difference 
in the two cases is obvious from the fact, that if a man 
has any faith, the slightest belief, that, by swinging his 
arms and kicking the air, or by any other acts in his 
power, he can fly, he can make the effort, can will to 
fly, as well as will to walk, and that many persons, 
having faith in some conceivable mode, have made 
very earnest and persistent efforts to fly, bringing all 
their knowledge of materials and mechanical combina- 
tions into requisition for that object ; and the effort it- 
self was as real and as perfect as though it had been 
Buccessful. In birds this knowledge is probably intui- 
tive, and they, no doubt, will flying as readily as walk- 
ing. 

Edwards, in defining will, as he says, " without any 
naetaphysical refining," evidently intended to use the 
term choice in its popular sense ; but if, in this use, it 
admits of such latitudinous and various application, it is 
manifestly unfit for philosophical analysis. But even 
if choice is sometimes popularly used as an equivalent 
for will, such use is by no means universal, as it should 
be to make it even one ground of identity. We say 
choose, or choosing an apple ; but never will, or will- 
ing an apple ; and, generally, the term choice seems 
applicable to external objects, while an act of will can 
relate only to changes in our own being. If, when we 
say, a man does a thing, because he chooses to do it, or 
a man does a thing, because he wills to do it, we intend 
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to express the same thing, we may still mean in each 
expression to combine both choice and will, as distinct 
subjects. Both expressions maj be elliptical; choice 
being unstated in the one, and the act of will in the 
other. But more generally, I think the former expres- 
sion implies an examination, a comparison, the result of 
which furnishes a reason for the doing ; while the latter 
applies to that hastj, or capricious doing, which is not 
founded on such reason. 

To recapitulate : Edwards makes willing and choos- 
ing, or an act of will and an act of choice, identical ; 
and also makes the willing the last agency of the mind 
in producing an effect. He also makes choice either a 
comparatiye act, or the result of a comparative act. 
These two definitions of the term choice seem to me 
philosophically incompatible, and as unwarranted even 
by vulgar use. In the first place, the comparative act 
is not itself the choice, but a preliminary act of mind, of 
which choice is in some cases the object ; and hence there 
is an act of will, which is not itself a choice. Again, if 
choice is the result of an act of comparison, and this re- 
sult is, as Edwards says, also an act of will, or the last 
agency of the mind in producing an effect, then this 
choice must have been preceded by an act of compari- 
son, which was an act of will, and, as such, being also 
choice, it too must have been preceded by another act 
of comparison, and so on ad infinitum. If it be ad- 
mitted that the series may be traced back till we come 
to a comparison and choice which are simple percep- 
tions of the mind and not acts of wiU, then we have a 
choice which is not an act of will, and which evidently 
pertains to the sphere of knowledge, or, in Edwards's 
division, to that of the understanding, and not to iliat 
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cf the will. And when wq trace the deriee forward to 
where the mind has decided as to what change it wonld 
have, or what its want indicates, and also as to the 
mode of effecting it, and come to the last dedsion, or 
choice, as to whether to do, or not to do ; then, if choice 
is the last agency of the mind, the choice to do, to it as 
completely ends the matter as the choice not to do, leav* 
ing no room for the subsequent difference in the con- 
ditions of the mind in the two cases ; and farther, if 
this choice is itself the act of will, or the last agency 
of the mind, it is, so far as the mind is concerned, also 
the doing, and the choice and the thing chosen are one 
and the same thing. If it be said thai the definition, 
^^the will is that by which the mind chooses any- 
thing," means that the act 6f comparing by which the 
mind chooses is an act of will, then this definition 
JB futile, because we could, in the same sense, say 
that the will is that by which we remember, or move 
our muscles, or do any thing else ; and besides, this is 
not the sense in which Edwards uses it. Even as re- 
gards the act to be done, we do not always select or 
choose it by a preliminary act comparing it with the 
other acts ; for, in all those cases of instinctive, or ha- 
bitual action, in which the one mode, and only the one, 
is intuitively known, or has been determmed by previous 
and repeated experience, we do not delay action to com- 
pare and choose ; and in every act of will, as it must 
have for its object to move some portion of mind or 
body, for which we know only the one mode of will, or 
effort, there can be no choice as to the mode. 

And finally, Edwards himself, in using choice as 
will, and identifying choosing with willing, meets with 
the very difficulties we have indicated, and is obliged 
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practically to admit exertion,-— effort — as interveQing 
between the choice and the effect chosen. That these 
errors in definition, or varied application of the same 
terms, lead to important errors, I tmst, already appears, 
and will become more palpable as we proceed in the 
examination of his argument. I will only add, that, if 
the arguments I have here presented are found to be 
fallacious, or insuflScient, and it shall still appear that 
choice is not a mere perception, or is not thht knowlsdffs 
which results from a prior comparison ; but is an action < 

of the mind, deciding hjsjiactqf vnUj in conformity , 

to the knowledge it acquired by comparing ; then, as it ] 

is not this hiowledgs which dius acts, but the active I 

agent — the mind — directing its own action by means of 
this knowledge, if we cany back the domain of action, ] 

or will, to choice, we also extend the mind's freedom in 
action over the same ground ; for, the mind's directing 
its own action constitutes its freedom. 



CHAPTER IL 

LIBBBTT AB DXFINBD BT XDWABD8. 

Of the tenn libeiiy, bo important in this inqoirj, 
Edwards says, ^^ The plain and obvions meaning of the 
words Freedom and LSberiy^ in common speech, is 
power y opportimity^ or advcmUige^ that cavy one hoe to 
do 08 hejpleaees ; or, in ^ther words, his being free from 
hindrance, or impediment in the way of doing^ or oof^ 
dtustmg in, any reepect ae he wiUe.* And the contrary 
to liberty, whatever name we call that by, is a person's 
being hindered, or nnable to condnct cu he wiUy or being 
necessitated to do otherwise." (Part I. Sec. 5, p. 86.) It 
is manifest that the totUing is not here deemed a doing, 
nor the doing a willing,- for this wonld make Edwards 
say that freedom is power to do as one does, or to will 
as one wills. This power to do as one wills, mnst then 
mean power to prodace the effect for which the act of 
will is pnt forth. 

This power that any one has of domg as he wiUsj 
he subsequently contends, is the only liberty which man 
possesses ; and, in the same section with the above, he 
says, " but the word as nsed by Arminians, Pelagians 
and others, who oppose the GcUmmetSj has an entirely 
different signification " (p. 38) ; thus clearly intimating, 

• See Appendix, Note XXXVIL 
9* 
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as he defends the Calyinistic view, that only his oppo- 
nents nse it in a different sense. Now, it seems some- 
what remarkable, that this human liberty, if it exists, 
should be placed, not in the acts of willing, of which the 
willing agent is conscioos as his own acts, but, in a sub- 
sequent performance, in which Edwards admits and as- 
serts the human being is not conscious of being an actor 
at all, and does not know who, or what the performers 
are. Such a liberty is but the liberty which a man, 
powerleBB to more himself, may have in bdng actuaUy 
moTed by some other power, which to him is unknown. 
If the willing is not considered as a doing, and this 
liberty in doing cu one wiUs is the orJy human liber^, 
then, of course, the mind qf man has no liberty in will- 
ing ; and the decision of the main ifiquiry as to the 
liberty of the mind in willing is involved in that of the 
cozrectness of Edwards's definition of the word liberty ; 
the assertion of which begs the question, for if the only 
liberty comes after the willing, the act of the mind in 
willing is excluded from it. 

K, on the other hand, the willing is considered as a * 
doing, then, in the act of willing, the liberty, which, by 
the terms of this definition, is power to do as one toillsj 
becomes, power to will as one wills, or do as one does, 
and, as this power must be admitted, liberty in such act 
of will is immediately deducible from the definition. 
In his Sec. 4, p. 85, Edwards directly aserts that ^^ in 
this case,'^ {i. e, when willing is also the doing,) ^' not 
only is it true that it is easy for a man to do the thing 
if he will, but the very willing is the doing ; when 
once he has willed, the thing is performed, and nothing 
else remains to be done." One's liberty in willing may 
be a power to will as he pleases, which is self-direction 
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of effort, hj means of knowledge in the form of a per- 
ception of what will suit him best, and the confusion in 
Edwards's argmnent here arises from his assmning that 
the phrase '^ as he pleases '' is equivalent to ^^ as he 
wills," which he has before asserted in his definition of 
will. It is one form of the difficulty which continually 
arises from his making will synonymous with choice, 
preference, and other terms or phrases of like import. 

When we have a want, and contemplate the means 
of gratifying it, we find what change will gratify ; what 
cceHon or effort will effect the change ; and then tohether 
io make the eff'ort or not. In all these cases the knowl- 
edge thus found is, at least vay generally, a choice 
among things compared, and it seems obyious that if 
freedom in doing is defined to be doing as one pleasea 
or ohooeee, freedom in willing should, in analogy to 
it, be willing as one chooses. From this harmonious 
order Edwards excluded himself by his definitions mak- 
ing will and choice identical ; though in his reasoning, 
as will hereafter appear, he assumes that the distinguish- 
ing fbature of a free act of will is its conformity to a 
previous choice of the act ; and this, as choosing the 
act is the consummation of our knowledge relating to 
that act, is in conformity to the views I have stated in 
BookL 



CHAPTER m. 

KATUBAL AND XOBAL KBGBSBITT. 

Edwabds makes much use of the distmction between 
natural and moral necessity, which phrases he thus de- 
fines : — " And sometimes by moral necessity is meant 
that necessity of connection and consequence, which arises 
from such TrvorcH causes as the strength of inclination, 
or motives, and the connection which there is in many 
cases between these and such certain volitions and ac- 
tions. And it is in this sense, that I use the phrase 
moral necessity in the following discourse. By natural 
necessity^ as applied to men, I mean such necessity as 
men are under, through the force of natural causes, as 
distinguished from what are called moral causes ; such 
as habits and dispositions of the heart and moral mo- 
tives and inducements. Thus men placed in certain 
circumstances are the subjects of particular sensations 
by necessity; they feel pain when their bodies are 
wounded ; they sec the objects presented before them 
in a clear light, when their eyes are opened ; so they 
assent to the truth of certain propositions, as soon as the 
terms are understood, as that two and two make four, 
that black is not white, that two parallel lines can never 
cross one another; so, by a natural necessity, men's 
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bodies more downwards, when there is nothing to sap- 
port them.'^ (Part I. Sec. 4, pp. 27, 28.) 

Edwards farther says, ^^ When I ase this distinction 
of mxyrdl and natwral neceswfyy I woald not be onder^ 
stood to sappose, that if anything comes to pass by the 
former kind of necessity, the nature of things is not con- 
cerned in it, as well as in the latter. I do not mean to 
determine that where a moral habit or motiye is so 
strong that the act of the will infallibly follows, this is 
not owing to the naifwre of things^ (Sec. 4, p. 29.) 
And again, ^^ I sappose that necessity which is called 
fuUvralj in distinction firom morcil necessity, is so called 
becaase mere naiure, as the word^ is valgarly nsed, is 
concerned, without anything of choice. The word nature 
18 often ased in opposition to choice ; not becaase na- 
ture has indeed never any hand in oar choice ; bat this 
probably comes to pass by means that we first get oar 
notion of natore from that discernible and obyioas 
coarse of events, which we observe in many things that 
OUT choice Has no conceru in ; and especiaUy in the 
material world ; which, in very many parts of it, we 
easily perceive to be in a settled coarse; the stated 
order and manner of snccession being very apparent. 
But where we do not readily discern the rale and con- 
nection, (thoagh there be a connection^ according to 
an established law, traly taking place,) we signify the 
manner of event by some other name. Even in many 
things which are seen in the material and inanimate 
world, which do not discemibly and obvioasly come to 
pass according to any settled coarse, men do not call 
the manner of the event by the name of naturey bat by 
sach names as accident^ chance^ corvtmgenty &c. So 
men make a distinction between natare and choice ; as 
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though thej were pompletelj and universally diBtinct. 
Whereas, I suppose none will deny bnt that choice, in 
many cases^ arises from nature^ as truly as other eventa. 
Bat the dependence and connection between acts of 
volition or choice, and their canses, according to estab- 
lished laws, is not so sensible and obvious. And we 
observe, that choice is, as it were, a new principle of 
motion and action, different from that established law 
and order of things which is most obvious, that is seen 
especiaUy in corporeal and sensible things ; and also the 
choice often interposes, interrupts and alters the chain 
of events in these external objects, and causes them to 
proceed otherwise than they would do, if let alone, and 
left to go on according to the laws of motion among 
themselves. Hence, it is spoken of as it* it were a prin- 
ciple of motion entirely distinct from nature and prop- 
erl7 8et in opposition to it : names being commonly 
given to things, according to what is most obvious, and 
is suggested by what appears to the senses without re- 
flection and research." (Sec. 4^ pp. 30, 81.) 

There is in all this much confusion, growing out of 
a vague use of the terms ^^ nature," ^' nature of things," 
and ^' natural causes," by which Edwards seems to di&- 
tinguish natural from moral necessity, and yet asserts 
that they have the same relation to both. As he argues 
elsewhere that every volition is an event, which is in- 
dissolubly connected with some other event in the past, 
on which it is dependent as an effect upon its cause, 
and hence, must of necessity come to pass ; ha must, to 
sustain this, assert that chojce, — volition — ^^ arises from 
nature as truly as other events," and is embraced in 
that " course of events," though " the dependence and 
connection," ^' according to established laws is not so 
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sensible and obvious." Bnt this is in opposition to his 
other yiewB which make ehoioe ^^ a principle of motion 
entirely distinct from nature and properly set in oppo- 
sition to it," and which he seems, at least partially, to 
adopt. I think, however, that it is wiUj and not chaiesy 
that is popularly ^^ spoken of as if it were a principle of 
motion entirely distinct from nature," &c. ; and though 
this speaking is not accurate, there is a foundation for 
it in the views I have already stated in Book First of 
this treatise. 

In conformity to those views, every intelligent 
'being, acting through its will, is a distinct cause, modi- 
fying that future, which is the joint product, or effect, 
of all causes combined ; and the object of effort in each 
intelligent cause is to change, or make that fdture differ- 
ent in some respect from what it would, or might be, 
but for its own agency ; and hence, each will is, in some 
sense, in opposition to all other wills and to any other 
causes external to itself, and especially to those of which 
it can anticipate such consequences as it would modify. 
When it perceives such consequences, it may strive to 
vary their effects by its own act of will, — ^its own causa- 
tive agency. It may, however, cooperate with all 
other causes as to any effect which it does not seek, or 
wish to change ; in such case putting forth its ovm effort, 
only to become an agent in producing such effect; 
which agency is, so far, still a change, or difference 
wrought by its own effort, or act of will. 

What Edwards says of choice is true of toiU, that it 
*^ often interposes, interrupts, and alters the chain of 
events in these external objects, and causes them to 
proceed otherwise than they would do, if let alone, and 
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left to go on according to the laws of motion in them- 
selves." 

If these laws of moHon^ or the nniform course of 
events, which we observe in external things, are but 
manifestations of the will of God, then, when we seek 
to alter them, we are, in the sense before alluded to, 
opposing His action, or striving to modify its effects. 
In the same way, each finite mind may oppose other 
finite minds, when it perceives that their action is lead- 
ing to results which it does not wish. 

This independent and distinct action of each intelli- 
gent agent to modify the action of aU other causes, 
argues that each determines its own course of action 
and consequently is free in such action. If the individ- 
ual will is controlled by these other external causes, 
then these external causes oppose their own action, 
through the wiU which they thus control ; or convert 
the will of another to their own use ; and this control 
over another will, as before shown, can only be ex- 
erted directly y by making the willing by it, their own 
willing ; and indirectly, only when tiie willing by the 
agent thus used is free. 

Edwards's argument from natural and moral ueces- 
sity rests upon tliat vague, popular notion, which leads 
men to impute certain events, for which they know no 
secondary causes, to the "nature of things," which 
really means nothing more than that such events are of 
common or uniform occurrence. He has told us that 
^^mere naturey as the word is vulgarly used, is con- 
cerned, without anything of choice." Had he looked 
beyond this vulgar use to what it is concerned with, — 
to the will, or, as he would say, the choice of God, he 
could hardly have failed to perceive, that the choice, or 
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human will, covld not change the conree of nature at 
all, except by being an independent cause ; and that, if 
it is controlled by nature in its acts of will, any opposi- 
tion of it to nature must really be nature opposing 
itself, by means of the act whidi it controls. If the 
human mind, acting by its faculty of will, can produce 
such changes in the course of nature as Edwards repre- 
sents, it must, so far, be a power independent of nature ; 
and as he virtually divides all power or cause into na- 
ture and human will, the human will, must, so far, be 
independent of all other power or cause ; and hence, in 
producing these changes is subject only to its own con- 
trol ; which is but an expression for its freedom in 
wUld/ng. 

In r^ard to the limit of what Edwards calls ^' natu* 
ral necessity as applied to men," and by which, as al- 
ready explained, must be meant the paramount will of 
God, which, though it may not interfere with man's 
freedom in willing, frustrates his efforts, we may re- 
mark, that the same necessity occurs to us in reference 
to the counter willing of the finite mind. We may not 
be able to prevent, or to counteract its will or effort, 
any more than we can that of the infinite ; either may 
frustrate the execution of what we will, without inter- 
fering with our freedom in willing. The wound in- 
flicted on me by an act of violence willed by another 
mom^ may be as unavoidable to me as the consequent 
pain, which results from " the nature of things," — from 
that constitution of my being which is willed by God. 
In either case, it is a question, not of freedom in will- 
ing, but of power to execute by willing ; the sufficiency, 
or insufficiency of which may only become known by 
the trial, by the result, which follows the willing ; and, 
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of oonrse, cannot affect the willing, which has already 
been, or now is. If these views are correct, the ai^o- 
ment which Edwards exhibits, in treating of natural 
and moral necessity, is against that liberty of domg as 
we willy which he deems the only human liberty, rather 
than against that freeddm in vnUmff^ which he seeks 
to disproye. 

The classification, by Edwards,^f all cause into 
nature and the human will, admits of three distinct in- 
telligent causes of effects, — ^the will of God — ^my own 
will, — ^the wills of other intelligent beings^ all of whidbi 
may be independent of each other; no one directly 
interfering with the other, but each directing its own 
power, and yet, each, in virtue of its own intelligence, 
freely modifying its exercise of its own powers, in con- 
sequence of what it perceives the others have done, are 
doing, or may*be expected to do. The result of their 
former efforts, sometimes cooperating, sometimes op- 
posing, have produced the present state of things, in 
view of which each now acts, and the composition of the 
effects of their several efforts with material causes, if 
any, creates the ftiture. 

"We may now observe that, in the definitions of 
moral and natural necessity, the term necessity is used 
in very different senses, or relations. Moral necessity, 
as stated by Edwards, means a supposed necessary con- 
nection between the action of a mind in willing and 
something else, which is of, or in that mind, ^^ as incli- 
nation, motive," &c., while natural necessity, which, to 
correspond, should mean the action of external causes 
on the will, does not relate to the act of willing at all, 
but only to what follows the act of will, to the want of 
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human jpawer^ in Bome cafies, to influence the will of 
God, or change that which He has willed. 

In the same way, the phrase ^^ moral inability " is 
applied to willing, w^e ^^ natural inability " relates to 
the effect which is the sequence, or object of willing ; to 
the want of power in all cases to control, or alter that 
condition, or course of nature, which is the manifesta- 
tion of God's wiljp^ Natural necessity, and natural in« 
ability, both imp^ that a man cannot avoid feeliug 
pain, when, wounded ; cannot overturn the Alps, or 
change the course of the stars which God has ordained. 
The definition also asserts, that the human mind must 
believe in conformity to evidence presented to it ; which 
is merely asserting, that the human mind cannot by 
effort alter what already is or has been, nor prevent the 
future effect of any power superior to its own ; or, being 
intelligent, cannot by the exercise of its intelligence, 
divest itself of the necessary attributes of intelligence, 
and not perceive and know that which it does perceive 
and know ; the whole statement, so far as it bears npon 
the question of human freedom, amounting to this, that 
the power which a finite being exerts by will is not 
pacramount to that of Omnipotence, and cannot work 
contradictions. 

If by " nature," or " the nature of things,'^ Edwards 
does not mean the will of God, then in saying, ^^ I sup- 
pose none will deny but that choice, in many easesy 
arises from nature, as truly as other events. But the 
dependence and connection between acts of volition or 
choice, and their causes, according to established laws, is 
not so sensible and obvious," he makes '^ nature " an 
unintelligent cause, pi*odudng, among other effects, 
Jinmau volitions, '^ according to established laws," with- 
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out showing how it can know, or conform to such Isw, 
or how be cause at all. Or, if he makes ^^ nature " the 
will of God, acting in conformity to His own laws, he 
asserts that human volitionB arise, like external natoral 
effects, or changes, from His direct action, and is mis- 
taken in supposing that none will deny this position, 
which really begs the whole question. It is, however, 
upon the assumed ^^ necessity of connection " of the acts 
of will with ^^ such moral causes as the strength of inr 
clination, or motive," that Edwards mainly founds the 
argument against freedom in willing, which he deduces 
frY>m his definition of moral necessity, and which he 
thus initiates : " Moral necessity may be as absolute 
as natural necessity. That is, the effect may be as per- 
fectly connected with its moral cause, as a natural neces- 
sary effect is with its natural cause. Whether the will 
in eyery case is necessarily determined by the strongest 
motive, or whether the will ever makes any resistance 
to such a motive, or can oppose the strongest present 
inclination, or not ; if that matter should be contro- 
verted, yet I suppose none will deny but that, in scnne 
cases, a previous bias and inclination, or the motive 
presented, may be so powerful that the act of the 
will may be certainly and indissolubly connected there- 
with. Where motives, or previous bias are very 
strong, all will allow that there is some difficulty in 
going against them. And if they were yet stronger, 
the difficulty would be still greater. And, therefore, if 
more were stiU added to their strength, to a certain de^ 
gree, it would make the difficulty so great that it would 
be wholly impombU to surmount it; for this plain 
reason, because whatever power men may be supposed 
to have to surmount difficulties, yet that power is not 
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ififtnite ; and so goes not beyond certain limits. If a 
man can snrmonnt ten degrees of difficnltj of this kind 
with twenty degrees of strength, becanse tiie degrees of 
strength are beyond the d^rees of difScnlty ; yet, if the 
difiScnlty be increased to thirty or an hnnibred, or a 
thousand degrees and his strength not also increased, 
his strength will be wholly insufficient to surmount the 
difficulty. As, therefore, it must be allowed that there 
may be such a thing as a tare and perfect connection 
betwe^i moral causes and effects, so tlds only is what 
I call by the name of moral neoessity.^^ (Sec. 4, pp. 
28, 29.) 

One essential support of this argument is the hypo- 
ibesis that the same causes neoesmrily produce the same 
effects, which I will consider hereafter; as, also, the 
relation of motives generally to the will, which Ed- 
wards here introduces, but states more fiiUy in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

The first statement in the quotation just made 
morely asserts that the connection between the human 
volMan and Ha moral ccmee is as perfect as the connec* 
tion between other causes and their effects ; for in- 
stance, that between the volition of God and its effects. 
It in fact asumes that human volitions are a part of a 
chain, or " course of events, that we observe in many 
things that our choice has no concern in." This, as 
Edwards uses volition and choice, seems self-contradic- 
tory ; but even if admitted, it would still not avail to 
prove the necessity of volitions, or their dependence on 
preceding links of the chain, unless he also shows that 
volitions are not included among those events of which 
he says, ^^ choice (will) often interposes, interrupts and 
alters the chain of events." It is true, he seems to con- 
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fine this power of choice to ^' interpose," &c^ to an in- 
terpofiition in regard to external objectSy causing ^^ them 
to proceed otherwise than thej wonld do if let alone, 
and left to go on according to the laws (^motion among 
themselves." Whether the antecedent links of the 
chain, assnmed by Ed^wards as reaching to volition, are 
external, or internal, does not yet appear, bnt there is 
no reason to suppose that such chain, if internal, may 
not be interfered with by the power of the mind, as 
mnch as though it were external, bnt rather the con« 
traxy. 

The latter part of the quotation is an attempt to 
prove that the mind, in the act of willing, sometimes 
meets with difficulties, which it cannot surmount. Tbis 
seems in conflict with Edwards's other position, that the 
act of will is a necessary part of a chain or course of 
events, which the mind not only does not have to aid 
into existence, but which will of necessity come to pass 
without its aid, and hence, in coming to pass, can pre- 
sent no difficulty for the mind to overcome. If, how 
ever, Edwards hereby intends to assert that such diffi* 
cnltxeB prevent the volition, then there would be no act 
of will to be the subject of freedom or of necessity* 
This might show that, under certain conditions, the 
mind has not power to will, but not that it is not free 
when it does will. Or, if he asserts that these difficul* 
ties prevent the mind from effecting what it wills, it 
still does not effect the freedom or any other condition, 
or characteristic of the act of will, which already is, or 
has been. His design, however, seems to be toaigue 
that, notwithstanding such difficulties, the mind does 
still will in the premises, but by these difficulties is c<m- 
strained or compelled to will in a particular way and 
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eannot, by the ezercise of its own power, will in any 
other. It is not easy to conceive of a case in which the 
mind cannot try either to surmonnt, or to avoid a diffi- 
culty ; and this trying to do either, whether snccessfol 
or not, is an act of will. The argument assumes that 
the afaQity to try to do ib limited — ^that the hnman will 
is finite. I have already coDsidered this point in Book 
First, but will here add, that, under Edwards's asser- 
tion that the will is the same as choice and, also, as 
desire, it seems even more difficult to concdve of any 
limit to it. An absolute limit to the power to choose 
among objects of choice, whether they be things or 
ads, or to will changes, seems indeed to be as incon* 
e^vable as a limit to space. We may always choose, 
and may will or try to do anything within the limits of 
the conceivable, as we may wish anything conceivable. 
The limit cannot be in the magnitude, or the multi* 
plicily of the objects presented, for the mind can choose 
between one portion of the universe and the other, or 
between as many universes on the one hand, and as 
many on the other, as it can conceive of; and, having 
the requisite knowledge, can do it as easily as it can 
choose between two apples. It can choose or refuse 
anything conceivable, and hence, so far as the objects 
of choice are concerned, has no conceivable limits. As 
the power required to choose or to refuse, does not 
increase with the magnitude, multiplicity, ot any other 
property or quality of the objects of choice, there is no 
reason to suppose that, in this respect, this faculty of 
mind is not adequate to the infinite as well as the finite. 
The only cases which Edwards here states of this diffi- 
culty are those in which '^ a previous bias and inclina- 
tion, or the motive presented,'' are ^^ so powerful " that 
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the will cannot overcome them. Ab the only tangible 
notion he gives ii8 of motive, is that of a percepUan €f 
what is agreedHU or pUasvng prior toikta/stof vyiUj 
which, in his system, is the same as ^^ previous inclinar 
tion," and hias being but a synonym for inclination^ 
this statement amounts to saying that the difficulty con* 
sists in ^^ a previous inclination," which again und^ his 
definitions, and as the phrase is generaUy used, ie a 
previous choice. Edwards elsewhere assumes (Part IL 
Sec. 7, p. 92) that ^' antecedent choice " of the act must 
be the distinguishing characteristic of ^Jree act of will. 
This too accords with the common belief, and the only 
possible exception I have suggested to it is, that in somo 
cases of instinctive or habitual action, the mind perceiv- 
ing that a certain act will accomplish its object, may 
adopt it without comparison with any other act, or with 
non-action. When such comparison is instituted, the 
choice is the summation of the mind's knowledge by 
which it directs its effort. Admitting then the two 
positions of £d\^ards, that ^^ previous inclination " may 
be so strong that the mind in wUling cannot go counter 
to it ; and that an act of will to be free must conform 
to '^ antecedent choice," it follows that as the act of will 
must conform to this ^^ previous inclination," and pre- 
vious inclination is the same as antecedent choice, that 
the act of will mt^ty in such cases, be SL/ree act. These 
insurmountable difficulties, thus in connection with other 
of his assumptions, furnish Edwards with proof of a 
necemij/y but it is that the mind's act in willing is of 
necessity free. 

The supposed cases of the mind's want of power to 
overcome a previous inclination, woxdd seem to come 
under the head of moral inability rather than of moral 
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necefidty; but Edwards's argnment upon it really is, 
that the previoos inclination ^' may be so powerful that 
the act of will may be indissolubly connected therewith/' 
and hence necessitated by this ^^ previous inclination " 
SB a moral cause in the past. In this form, however, 
the inference that the mind's act in willing must of ne- 
cessity be free, which I just deduced from this certain 
connection of such acts with ^' previous inclination " or 
choice, is quite as obvious as upon the simple stato- 
ment that there is in previous inclination a difficulty 
which the mind has nof sufficient power to overcome. 
By making this inclination a cause of inevitable volition, 
Edwards consistently makes the case one of moral ne- 
cessity rather than of moral inability, but at the same 
time exposes his position to other objections which, if 
necessary, might be urged against them. 

That in regard to our actions we meet with cases of 
difficulty, requiring effort to determine what we will 
do, or attempt to do, must be admitted. But this diffi- 
cxdty never occurs in immedicUe connection with the 
willing. The mind is always ready to will whenever it 
has a want, and knows or conceives some mode by 
which it deems it possible to gratify that want. When 
it has no want there is nothing for which to put forth 
effort, or to will ; but there bdng no conceivable limit 
to our wants, there is no conceivable limit to the will in 
that element. We can suppose that a child may want 
to make its three oranges six, and if it can conceive of 
any possible means, as by pih'ng them one on another, 
or dividing and recombining them, it can choose, and 
can also try, make effort, or will to do so. In these 
views we reach the result, already stated in Book First, 
that the mind's power to will is limited only by its 

10 
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Bphere of knowledge, and that the faculty of will k, in 
itself, unlimited. The difficulties exist only in regard 
to the mind's obtaining the knowledge it needs to de- 
termine its final action, and this is really a difficulty, 
not in its willing, but in its power to execute what it 
wills, for even in such extreme cases as that of making 
three oranges six, or of a man's wanting to live in the 
last century, one may try, make effort, or will to Jlnd 
some mode of doing it, however fruitless ; and any in- 
ability to will to live in the last century arises from our 
being unable to execute what we attempt by this pre- 
liminary act of will, the object of which is to obtain the 
knowledge of means, or modes, for its final action to 
that end. All such cases of difficulty as Edwards al- 
ludes to, must be those in which the circumstances are 
so obscure, or so complicated, that the mind has not a 
clear perception or knowledge of what is best to be 
done, or of the best mode of doing it, or knows no mode 
whatever of doing what it wants done ; and the obtain- 
ing this knowledge constitutes the difficulty, which it 
freely puts forth its efforts to overcome, but in which it 
may or may not be successful. When the mind acts 
upon its previous knowledge of some mode adapted to 
the occasion, whether that knowledge be intuitive or 
acquii^ed, it never can have any difficulty in the will- 
ing. If we know it will be pleasant or unpleasant to , 
do a certain thing, we take this into view in deciding 
whether to do it or not. It is in seeking to learn or 
know what to do, or the mode of doing, that we en- 
counter difficulty, and this difficulty is not in making 
the effort — ^not in willing to Icam — but in the learning 
of these things, which we may freely make effort, or 
will to do, yet may not have the power to accomplish. 
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It IB also to deficiency of power to do what we will, and 
not to onr power, or freedom to will, or to try to do, that 
Edwards's " natural necessity " applies, and onr inabil^ 
ity to overcome the difficulties of learning or deciding 
what to do, really belongs, in his classification, to nat- 
aral and not to moral necessity or moral inability. 

Another case of peculiar difficulty is supposed to 
arise in determining the particular act, when of several 
acts there is no perceivable ground for preferring, 
choosing, or willing one rather than another. The 
difficulty in willing, is here a factitious one, being irir 
f erred from the assumed identity of willing and choos- 
ing. Even under this assumption, such difficulty must 
arise from our not knowing which of two or more things 
is preferable, i. e. firom a want of knowledge. This 
knowledge is of course incompatible with the hypothesis 
that " there is no perceivable ground for preferring." 

Edwards, however, admits that in such cases the 
mind does adopt some one of the acts — ^that it does wilL 
Now, in this, and in all the other cases mentioned, the 
question which concerns the mind's freedom, is not 
how much difficulty it encounters in determining its 
actions, nor how much knowledge it wants or can ob- 
tain for this purpose, but does it determine them. If 
the mind determines its own action, it must be free in 
such action. If, on examination, all the modes of grati- 
fying a want appear to be attended with such disad- 
vantages or difficulties that the mind concludes not to 
try to gratify it, or if no mode whatever can be found, 
then the mind's effort for this object ends with the pre- 
liminary examination, which, though unsuccessful, was, 
for aught that appears, a free act of will ; and in such 
case there is no subsequent act of will, free or other- 
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wise. There i6 a BnbBequent act only when the mind 
by its examination has determined the act, and, of 
conrse, it then acts freely. 

Still another, and perhaps the greatest, source of 
difficulty is in conflicting wants. We may want a e@^ 
tain gratification, which we may perceive will bring 
with it or entail some unpleasant consequences. The 
mind examines, that is, seeks more knowledge, seeks 
clearer views of the effects of certain actions, to enable 
it to decide between such conflicting wants. 

It is in such efforts that virtue and vice are mainly 
manifested in action : and it is here that the mischiev- 
ous tendency of a system which makes such efforts but 
necessary links in a chain of events, beginning before 
the existence of the active agent, and hence beyond his 
control, becomes most apparent. There are things, the 
doing of , which will afford us present pleasure, but 
which, being injurious to others or to ourselves, make 
them morally wrong ; or which, involving future pain to 
ourselves, the doing of them is unwise ; and conversely, 
there are things, the doing of which is attended with 
present pain or discomfort, but which we know ought 
to be done as a moral duty, or as required. by a wise 
regard for the future. Were it otherwise there would 
be no room for the exercise and increase of virtue, by 
self-restraint, or generous effort. I would here observe 
that, the fact that an action is morally right or wrong, 
or that it may influence our ftiture well-being, is but 
one of the circumstances, which the mind considers in 
determining its effort ; that it can will against its moral 
convictions of right ; and even against what it knows 
to be for its own ultimate good, is certainly no proof 
of a want of freedom in willing, but rather the contrary. 
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That a man does not always will in conformity to 
what he knows to be right, or that he knowingly wills 
against his own ultimate benefit, only proves that he is 
not wholly pnre in morals, or perfect in wisdom, and not 
that he does not will freely. The martyr, who nobly 
dies by torture, rather than renounce truth or prin* 
oiple, and the base wretch, who shrinks from any sacri- 
fice to duty, and, for present personal gn^tification, vio- 
lates all his convictions of right ; both act, or will, with 
equal freedom. 

From their actions, we infer that they are beings 
with very different characters, and if, with this differ- 
ence, we should find them acting alike, we might sus- 
pect that their actions were influenced or determined, 
by some common cause, external to the one or the 
other, or to both of them ; so that this diversity of 
action is an indication of self-control or freedom, rather 
than of necessity. How this difference in character 
came about, is not strictly material to the question, — 
does the intelligent being, such as he is, will freely t To 
make or influence his own character, might argue a 
wider range' of action, and with it a more extended 
sphere of freedom, which, in conformity to the views 
stated in Book I, would imply an extension of knowl- 
edge also. In unison with this, we flnd that the mode 
in which the character can be effected, is by increase 
of knowledge, for which man, if not the lower animals, 
can pat forth intelligent efforts. In the first place, 
through the moral sense, we all know what, for us, is 
right or wrong ; and with this knowledge it is uni- 
versally admitted, that it is always most wise and bene- 
ficial to do the right, but, as before observed, such gen- 
eral abstract propositions have little influence on our 
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Yolnntarj acfdonB. We may not be quite Bnre that the 
case in hand is not an exception to the general rale. 
We may not perceive how the rule can apply and 
distrust it. We are wanting in faith. The faith is 
acquired by increase of knowledge; for the general 
proposition being admitted, it follows, that with 
sufficient knowledge, it will become obvious in each 
particular case, that doing right is most wise and bene- 
ficial. We may thus come to perceive and know the 
particular benefits which will accrue from right action, 
and when, by mature reflection, our faith in the cer- 
tainty of such future benefits is made perfect, we sub- 
mit to present privation and suffering to attain them, 
as readily as the merchant foregoes present enjoyments 
purchasable with his money, and parts with it, in the 
confident belief of large future gains ; or, as a man in a 
ship on fire, leaps into raid ocean, when he perceives 
that if he does not, a worse fate is inevitable. When 
we have settled a number of individaal cases sustaining 
the general rule, have clearly perceived the particular 
advantages of each, and then, by the test of actual ex- 
perience, found that the results of actions morally right 
are most satisfactory to us, our faith in the general 
proposition is confirmed and its influence increased. 
By such investigations, and such actual experience, we 
may come to associate moral right in our efforts with 
the most beneficial results, till right action becomes 
habitual. 

Actual experience is in some respects most effec- 
tive ; but mature refiection, or the abstrfu^t investiga- 
tion of conceivable cases will fulfil the same intention, 
and has the advantage which calm and disinterested 
thought has over the hasty processes required by the 
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emergencies of action, in whiclx we are often undnly 
influenced by what appears prominent and important 
only becanse it is imnoinent. Snch investigations wiU 
aid OS to OTercome the difficulty which there often is 
in our concluding to sacrifice present pleasure, or to 
suffer present pain, to secure tibe prospective benefits 
of right action. By repeatedly assuring ourselves of 
these benefits, and dwelling upon theip, they are so 
brought home to our affection that the right actions, 
with which they are thus familiarly associated, become 
the subjects of cultivated secondary wants, and, as such, 
conflict with and at least tend to countervail the imme- 
diate temptations and inducements to wrong action. 
It is thus that the knowledge acquired by our own 
efforts, or imparted to us by any extrinsic agency, 
human or divine, becomes a means of influencing our 
actions at their source in want. As before observed, 
what we may have accomplished in this way by our 
own efforts, has, from the greater value which we at- 
tach to the results of our own care and labor, the ad- 
vantage over what may have been otherwise obtained. 
From these views it appears not only that man, being 
what he is, is free ; but that what he morally is, or 
may become, in a great measure depends on his own 
efforts, though he may be aided by extrinsic intelli- 
gences. Among these aids we may note the influence 
of the moral sense, and our desire to preserve our own 
self-respect, both of which are implanted in us by the 
Creator, and through which the mutilation and degra- 
dation of the soul, by intended wrong doing, are precon- 
ceived and painfiilly felt in advance of the act ; while 
our desire for the esteem of others makes way for a 
virtuous influence by their approval of right and repro- 
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bation of wrong, a duty which all should fearleeslj and 
honestly perform. 

By means of the mind's ability to create and to con- 
template imaginary cases, its power of forming its own 
character, may in a great measure be removed from the 
influence of these extrinsic circumstances which furnish 
the occasions for outward action, and from the exciting 
and selfish inducements which often attend it 

Kow returning to our argument it appears that the 
difficulties which we have considered are not in the 
province of the will, but of the understanding, and that 
they arise from our deficiency in the knowledge required 
to find the comparative measure of various existing 
circumstances, or future e£Eects, or conflicting wants ; 
or, to reconcile some of these wants, or the mode of 
their gratiflcation, with moral right ; which deficiency 
we may in some degree supply by effort, — though some* 
times we cannot surmount this difficulty, and often 
cannot do it in time to apply the knowledge or the 
truth found to direct our actions. 

We come now to consider the particular cases by* 
which Edwards illustrates moral ability, or what may 
be tenned a negative moral necessity. ^' To give some 
instances of this rjiaral vncAiUty. A woman of great 
honor and chastity may have a moral inability to proft- 
titute herself to her slave, — a child, of great love and 
duty to his parents, may be unable to be willing to kill 
his father. A very lascivious man, in case of certain 
opportunities and temptations, and in the absence of 
such and such restraints, may be unable to forbear 
gratifying his lust. A drunkard, under such and such 
circumstances, may be unable to forbear taking of 
strong drink. A very malicious man may be unable 
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ta exert benevolent acts to an enemy, or to desire bis 
prosperity ; yea, some may be so nnder the power of a 
Tile disposition, that they may be nnable to love those 
who are most worthy of their esteem and affection. A 
strong habit of virtne and great degree of holiness may 
canse a moral inability to Ioto wickedness in general, 
may render a man unable to take complacence in 
wicked persons, or things ; or to choose a wicked life 
and prefer it to a virtaons life. And, on the other 
hand, a great d^ree of habitnal wickedness may lay a 
man nnder an inability to love and choose holiness ; 
and render him ntterly nnable to love an infinitely holy 
being, or to choose and cleave to him as his chief good." 
(Sec. 4, pp. 83, 38.) 

Preparatory to an examination of these cases it is 
important to know what Edwards means by ^^ Moral 
Inability.'' He says, " Moral Liability consists * * * 
either in the want of inclination ; or the strength of a 
contrary inclination ; or the want of sufficient motives 
in view to induce and excite the act of the will, or the 
strength of apparent motives to the contrary. Or both 
these may be resolved into one ; and it may be said in 
one word, that maral mabiUty cormsts in the opposition 
or wemt of mdiriaHon. For when a person is unable 
to win or choose such a thing, through a defect of mo- 
tives, or the prevalence of contrary motives, it is the 
same thing as being unable through the want of an in- 
clination, or the prevalence of a contrary inclination." 
(Part I. Sec. 4, p. 83.) 

This quotation fally confirms my previous state- 
ment that Edwards uses motive as an equivalent for 
nclination. 

We must also still bear in mind that he uses the 

10* • / 
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words inclinatioiiy prefereDoe and choice, as synonyms 
of will. Inclination can only eadst in connection with 
some want, and as a consequence, though not a necea- 
Bar J consequence of it, other conditions being requisite. 

In the second of the cases just quoted from Ed- 
wards, he uses the phrase '^ unable to be wUUng^^ and 
he must mean to imply the same in the other cases, 
and not an inability to do the thing spoken of, as other- 
wise they would be irrelevant. His first case is per- 
haps the strongest. Supplying this ellipsis it reads 
thus, ^^A woman of great honor and chastity may 
have a moral inability to ie vnllinff to prostitute her- 
self to her slave." In this, for ^^ moral inability " sub- 
stitute' its equivalent as above defined by Edwards^ 
^' opposition or want of inclination," and again for in- 
clination, his equivalent for it, toill (choice or prefer- 
ence), and the assertion reads, A woman of great h<mor 
or chastity, may have an opposition, or want of will, 
to be willing to prostitute herself to her slave ; that is^ 
she cannot will what she does not will, or what she op- 
poses by will. The same thing appears more directly, 
by taking the words in their ordinary import without 
tracing them through Edwards's peculiar definitions. 
^^ A woman of great honor and chastity " is a woman, 
who is unwilling to prostitute herself ; and to will to 
prostitute herself would be to will and not will, or to 
be willing and unwilling at the same time ; or, still 
shorter, to be chaste and unchaste at the same time, 
contradictions which Onmipotence and Omniscience 
could not reconcile, and which, could they be recon- 
ciled, would militate, at least as little against, as in 
favor of, freedom in willing. 

In Edwards's second case, the denial of his state- 
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ment does not, of neceseity, inyolve any contradictioa 
in terms. Nor is the statement of necessity true. The 
oontrary is not only conceivable, bnt it is conceded as a 
&ct, taat in a portion of India it is deemed a filial duty 
of the child to kill his father, when suffering from the ^ 
infirmities of age. The belief or ideas, the knowledge * 
of the child, there indicates this act, which to him may 
be so unpleasant, that only ^^ great loye and duty to his 
parent" would induce him to perform it. The child . 
here lonaws a mode of action, which reconciles the kill- 
ing of his father with his own sense of ^' love and duty " 
to him, and, even though he encounter the difficulty 
of reconciling it with conflicting wants, he may adopt it. 
The other cases would only call forth analogous remarks. 
All these cases are more or less analogous to that 
of a being, pure and noble, being unable to will what is 
impure and ignoble, because he has no want which will 
be gratified thereby, or because he has a conflicting 
want, which, in his judgment, should be gratified. If, 
then, the absence of the vxirUy or the presence of an 
equivalent conflicting want, is the reason of the moral 
inability in the instances given by Edwards, such in- 
ability does not conflict with freedom in willing. When 
there is no willing, there cannot be either freedom or 
necessity in willing; and a man's having freedom to 
will what, or when he does not want to will, or to will 
in opposition to his paramount want, or to his inclina- 
tion, were it possible, would not be freedom at all ; and 
the inability to will what, or when he does not want to 
will, is not opposed to freedom. Such ideas of freedom 
are absurd and contradictory. It must be borne in 
mind, that we are not now considering the questicA 
how a man comes to be virtuous or vicious, or what- 
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ever he may be, but the fireedom of his mind in willing, 
under all the conditions and circnmstances existing at 
the time of willing, whether that be at the time pf the 
first act of will to gratify an innate want by means 
intuitively known ; or subsequently, when other wants 
have been developed and other knowledge acquired, 
and conflicting combinations of them have arisen, re- 
quiring much preliminary effort to fully apprehend and 
wisely to judge or decide. 

If the foregoing views are correct, the whole of the 
argument of Edwards in r^ard to increasing the diffi- 
culty, until it surmounts the power of the mind to 
choose, prefer, or will, is unavailing to prove neoemiy / 
nor have his illustrations of moral necessity or of moral 
inability any such tendency, but on the contrary, both 
arguments, and the iUustratioiiB of them, really indicate 
that the mind is of necessity free in willing. 

I would here further observe, that in regard to such 
internal motives, as "previous bias or inclination," 
which must be either previous conclusions or prefer- 
ences, there is no reason to suppose, until the mind has 
actually willed, or at least has finished its preparatory 
deliberation, and while it is yet opposing, or comparing, 
or-seeking new views, new knowledge, to oppose to or to 
compare with the old, that, by this process, it may not 
change any previous bias or inclination, and vary the 
result, or the act of will, so that it will conform to such 
change; there is no KBOESsrrr to the contrary. "Previous 
bias, or inclination," though not, as Edwards's defini- 
tions would make it, already a state of willing, is such 
knowledge as the mind may immediately act upon, and 
is then closely connected with the act of will. In 
some cases our acting from previous bias or inclination is^ 
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merely sabstituting the memory of a preference, or of a 
reaaon, or of a mode of action, whicli has before been 
perceiyed and approved for present investigation. But 
if the mind does not will freely, there is no reason to 
suppose that its previous state or condition, by which 
must be meant, previous to the act of wiU, will in- 
flaence it at all in willing. The bias and indmatian are 
of the mind, and can affect the mind in willing only as 
this biassed or inclined mind itself controls its will. If 
something else than this mind controls its will, its aum 
bias or inclination can have no necessary influence 
whatever upon itowiU. 

Again, ^^ a previous bias or inclination or the mo- 
tive presented," must be a previous preference ; and 
Edwards virtually says so'. (Part I. pp. 2 and 82.) 
Hence as he uses the terms, this previous preference or 
inclination is a previous choice, or act of will ; and we 
have in one choice or preference, the motives for 
another choice or preference, the first or motive choice, 
requiring a cause for its existence as much as the latter, 
and no advance is thus made toward a solution of the 
problem as to what determines the mind in choosing 
or willing. 

It will be perceived that much of the argument 
which Edwards deduces from the instances we have 
quoted, rests upon a supposed power in hdbU. As in 
the case of ^^ nature of things," and ^^ inclination," or 
*' motive," Edwards seems to have adopted this term as 
representing a power or cause, without defining what 
it is, or showing any attributes by which it can become 
cause of any effects. I would here also suggest that 
there is no certainty that habits, however long estab- 
lifihed, will continue ; and, of course, they imply no 
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neoewUy of continuance. There is no neoessUy that the 
acts of a man, heretofore uniformly vicious, will coor 
tinue to be vicious ; and the only ground ot probability 
that they will be vicious is that he wUU freely. If the 
willing is not the free act of the vicious man, but ia 
controlled by some other being or power, then the 
vicious habits or propensities of the vicious man can 
have no necessary connection with the willing of the 
vipious acts, and his will, being controlled, constrained, 
or coerced, will as probably be opposed to his habits 
and propensities as in conformity to them. The result 
we arrived at (Book I. chap, xi.), that habit is but the 
mind's using a plan of action, formed on some previous 
like occasion, instead of making a new plan each time, 
takes from habit even the appearance of a distinct 
power, controlling our voluntary actions. It shows 
that it has no other effect than to obviate the necessity 
of present investigation. The results thus previously 
obtained, become a part of the knowledge of the mind, 
which it uses in determining its mode of action, as it 
does any other knowledge. Such use of its knowledge, 
we have already shown, does not conflict with its firee- 
dom in willing. If it is peculiar to this memory of 
former results, and the familiar association of previous 
action with consequent gratification, that the want is 
thereby intensified, and, at the same time, more 
promptly and easily gratified by the mind^s being re- 
lieved from the labor of new investigation as to the 
mode, these facts become but a portion of the known 
circumstances which the mind considers preparatory to 
deciding in regard to its final effort ; and the existence of 
circumstances among and with which tp exercise its 
powers of comparing, judging, &e., in selecting, we have 
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already Bhown, does sot conflict with the freedom of the 
mind in willing, but only fiimifiheB occasion for its ex- 
ercise. That it wills to adopt the results of former 
investigation, or to copy former action, rather than re- 
sort to new inquiry, or seek new modes, is no reason to 
infer that, in so doing, it does not will fireely. It mani- 
fests as much freedom in adopting these former results 
as it conld in reinvestigation. Adopting^he habitual 
mode will be more easy and generally quicker; and, 
these are so far inducements or reasons to the mind for 
adopting it, when it wants to save labor and time ; but 
if the mind toarUa exercise and to occupy its time, or to 
acquire, or test new modes, their influences will be 
reversed. There is nothing then, in habit, conflicting 
with the freedom of the mind in willing. That, by a 
figure of speech, a man is often said to be a slave to his 
habits, arises from two distinct reasons. By habitual 
gratification, some of our waato constitutionally acquire 
great intensity. When, for instance, the nervous sys- 
tem has long been habitually excited, its constitation 
is so changed, that remission of the excitement produces 
the most painful sensations ; and, in aggravated cases, 
delirium and death. The want, in such cases, becomes 
intense and its demand for relief, as the demand for 
sa&ty in case of extreme danger, usually overbalances 
all other considerations. The common saying, that, 
a man is a da/oe to his habits, has a foundation also in 
the fact that it often happens, that when a man has 
habitually adopted certain modes of action, he ceases to 
make effort for further progress in that direction ; but 
this indicates not an absence of freedom in the effort 
which is made, but the absence of any effort to learn 
new or better modes. 
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As the conficionsness of our own acting leesen^ as the 
effort diminiahes, it is not surprising tliat we should fail 
to recognize our own agency in those efforts, which 
habit has made so easy, so naturaly that we are hardly 
aware that they require from us any mental exertion 
whatever; and hence we are easily led to attribute 
them to some extrinsic power, or to consider habit itself 
as such a poVer. 

The only case, other than habit, which Edwards 
gives of moral necessity, is that of " previous bias or 
inclination," and this, as before shown, being in his sys- 
tem the same as preference, choice and will, the argu- 
ment or assertion that a man must will in conformity 
to such moral motives as ^^ bias or inclination," in that 
system only proves that, under the influence of moral 
necessity, he must will in conformity to what he wills. 

I have already shown that Edwards's views and 
assertions on this point ^gether involve a necessary 
freedom of the mind in willing, and having founded the 
reasoning, not upon the erroneous dogma tliat will, 
choice, preference and inclination are identical ; but 
only upon such of his positions as are admitted, the con- 
clusion does not merely convict him of inconsistency in 
such views and assertions, but argues the actual exist- 
ence of such freedom. It has also been shown that 
the influence of natural necessity, or tiie action of causes 
other than our own will, can only frustrate our effort ; 
and this suSkseguerU remit cannot militate against the 
freedom of the mind^s act of willing. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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In regard to the argument of Edwards in his Part 
n. Sec. 1, against the will's Belf -determining power ^ 
I would remark that it is irrelevant to my position, 
which not only does not involve that dogma, but as- 
serts, not that the will, but that the mind, the active 
being, detennines its own volition, and that it does this 
by means of its knowledge; and ftirther, that the 
choice, which, it is admitted in most if not in all cases, 
precedes the effort, or act of will, is not, as Edwards 
asserts, itself an act of will, but is the knowledge of the 
mind that one thing is superior to another, or suits us 
better than other things ; this knowledge being always 
a simple mental perception, to which previous effort 
may, or may not have been requisite ; and that every 
act of will is a beginning of new action, independent 
of all previpus actions, which in no wise of themseloes 
affect, or influence the new action ; though the hnovJlr 
edge acquired in, or by such previous actions, being 
used by the mind to direct this new action, may be to 
it the reason for its acting, or for the manner of its act- 
ing ; and that, in the use of such knowledge, to direct, 
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or adapt its action to the occasion, or to its want, it be- 
gins with the intoitiye knowledge, that it can, by effort 
or will, put its own being in action and nse and give 
direction to its own powers. But some of his reasoning 
seems to imply, that the mind itself, in choosing or 
willing, is subject to external constraint or control ; and, 
in this yiew, it is important to examine it. After stat- 
ing the position of his opponents, " that the person ik 
the exercise of a power of willing and choosing, or the 
soul, acting voluntarily, determines " all the free acts of 
the will, Edwards says, " Therefore, if the will deter- 
mines all its own free acts, the soul determines all the 
free acts of the will, m the exercise of a power of will- 
ing, and choosing; or, which is the same thing, it de^ 
termines them of choice ; it determines its own acts by 
choosing its own acts. If the will determines the will, 
then choice orders, and determines the choice ; and acts 
of choice are subject to the decision and follow the con- 
duct of other acts of choice. And, therefore, if the will 
determines all its own free acts, then every free act of 
choice is determined by a preceding act of choice, 
choosing that act. And if that preceding act of the 
will or choice be also a free act, then, by these prin- 
ciples in this act too, the will is self-determined ; that 
is, this, in like manner, is an act that the soul volun- 
tarily chooses ; or, which is the same thing, it is- an act 
determined still by a preceding act of the will, choosing 
that. And the like may again be observed of the last 
mentioned act ; which brings us directly to a contradic- 
tion ; for it supposes an act of the wiU, preceding the 
first act in the whole train, directing and determining 
the rest ; or a free act of tlie will, before the first free 
act of the will. Or else, we must come at last to an 
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act of the will, detenxuBiog the consequent acts, where^ 
in the will is not self-detennined, and so is not a free 
act in this notion of freedom ; but if the first act in the 
train, determining and fixing the rest, be not free, none 
of them all can be free ; as is manifest at first view, but 
shall be demonstrated presently '' (p. 4A). To the state- 
ment of his opponents, he herein only adds, as a postu- 
late, that acts of choice and acts of will are equivalent 
expressions ; and if he adopts the axiom, that, if a state- 
ment when expressed in one set of terms is true, it is 
also true when, for any of those terms, their equivalents 
are substituted, he might, under tlie postulate, argue 
that whatever was truly asserted of acts of will, might 
likewise be asserted of acts of choice, and vice versa ; 
but it is not easy to conceive how, with such data, he 
can get beyond this. His changing of the word in to 
ly may affect the whole course of the argument. To 
illustrate this, let it be said, that a body changes its 
position in moving, and moves in changing its position. 
This may imply only that the body may be moved, or, 
which is the same thing, that its position may be 
changed, or, if the body has a self-moving faculty, that 
it may move itself. The two phrases really, only recip- 
rocally define or explain each other, but if we connect 
them with the term iy instead of in, and use ^ as an 
abbreviation of Jy fneans of or, hy reuton of^ or ly cwom 
{jf^ as is not uncommon, thou^ we never say in, means 
of, &c., we might infer that the cause of the body's mo* 
tion was its change of position, and, vice versa, that the 
cause of its change of position was its motion ; and 
hence, infer that the cause must be both before and 
after the effect, or each alternately before the other, in 
an infinite series, so that a body never could begin to 
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move, or to be moved ; and eyen, if ander each conditions^ 
motion could be conceived of as existing from etemitjr, 
it would seem to be impossible for it to be continued ; 
for a bodji though in* motion, could not change its posi- 
tion before it moved, nor move before it changed ita 
position. It does one in doing the other, not hy doing 
the other ; and it does one in doing the other, only be- 
cause the one and the other are the same thing. So, 
if we admit, with- Edwards, that an act of willing and 
choosing are the same thing, all that he can Intimately 
deduce from the statement of his opponents, that ^^ the 
sold determines all the free acts of the will, in the exer- 
cise of a power of willing," is that, if so, the soul freely 
wills in choosing, or freely chooses in willing, or freely 
chooses in freely choosing. 

Edwards defines will to be that hy which the mind 
chooses anything, and then says, ^^ an act of the wiU is 
the same as an act of choasinffy or choice / '' and by 
other expressions completely identifies will and choice. 
Hence, he may as well say that the nund wills by 
choosing, or by the choice, as that it chooses by the 
will ; and from these two positions of his it might be 
argued that, as the mind wills by choosing, or chooses 
by wilUng, the willing and choosing must alternately 
precede each other, as cause without limit, and that there 
could be no first willing or choosing; thus involving 
in his own statement the very absurdity which he 
charges upon his opponents, and which they seem to 
have avoided by the use of the word or, which Ed- 
wards, in making out his position against them, changes 

to BT. 

The position of his opponents which Edwards under- 
takes to disprove, is, as quoted by himself, that ^' the 
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Bonl determines all the free acts of the will in the exer- 
cise of a power of willing, or choosing," which is equiv- 
alent to saying that the soulj in its aumfree act ofvyiU^ 
determmes iUdf in fhat act; whereas, the position, 
which he really combats, is the very different one, that 
the iovlj in its own free act of will, determmes itedf^rz 
a previous act ofvyiU; the disproving of which does not 
at all affect the position of his opponents, as above 
stated, thongh it may apply to some other of their as- 
sertions. This changmg m to by is repeated and runs 
throngh the whole argument. We may also observe in 
it much ambiguity and confusion from using the words 
choice or choosing^ as sometimes meaning the process 
of choosing^ and sometimes as the final reMdt of the 
process / and also using the terms mind am.d will some- < 
times as equivalents, and sometimes in a maimer im- 
plying doubt as to whether it is the hind, or the will, 
which determines^ or is determined. 

Edwards appears not to recognize that intelligence, 
mind, may itself be cause. He says, ^^ but to say that 
the will or mind orders, influences, or determines itself 
to exert such an act as it does, by the very exertion it- 
self, is to make the exertion both cause and effect." 
This whole phraseology is founded on the idea that 
mind is not itself a cause dvrecQy producing effects by 
its activity or power in willing ; but that it must first 
order something, in itself, to will them ; and further, it 
is only by the use of the word by, that he infers, ^ven 
from that phraseology, that the ex^ion is the cause 
of the exertion. It would seem to be proper to call 
that which "orders, influences and determines" the 
exertion, i. e. the mind itself, the cause of that exertion, 
rather than make another exertion of that same mind 
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the cause ; and if the term m had been used in place 
of B7, this would have become so apparent, that it coiild 
hardly have escaped observation. I trust that what I 
have said, in Book First of this woi^, on the snbjectB 
of spirit and matter as canse, is sufficient to show, tiiat 
it may be at least as proper to ref^ any eflfect directly 
to mind as cause, as to any material or other conceive- 
able cause. 

It is trae, that before an act of will, there must be 
something to move the mind to action, for, though the 
miud is cause, it is a cause which, being intelligent, 
does not act without a reason. Edwards finds this 
prime mover in his " motives," which he not only sup- 
poses to liove the mind, but to determine or give direo- 
•tion to its movement in the act of willing. I have sup- 
posed that want arouses the mind to action, and that 
the mind directs that action by means of its knowledge 
already possessed, adding to it, when it seems needed, 
that obtained by its preliminary efforts or acts of will 
for that object. Of the knowledge thus acquired for 
the particular occasion, we may particularly note that 
obtained by the mind's preliminary efforts in comparing 
and judging of those preconceptions of the effects of 
its volitions, which, by its knowledge, innate or 
acquired, and its prophetic power, it is enabled to form 
in the future. I shall have occasion to speak of this 
difference in* our views hereafter ; and will now only 
remark, that as already shown, neither the want, nor 
the knowledge, whether it be. of the past, present or 
future, innate or acquired, is a volition ; and hence, 
as already intimated, even if the argument of Edwards 
establishes the absurdity of one volition being willed by 
another, in which I do not differ with him, it does not 
affect my position. 
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The doctrine, that the mind, being in virtue of its 
intelligence a creative first canse, can originate change, 
and direct that change by its present prophetic percep* 
tions of the future effects of its act of will, is directly 
opposed to that whioh asserts, that the mind in willing 
is '^ determined, directed and commanded " by b, previous 
act of will, which, being in the past, is now entirely 
beyond reach of the mind's faculty of will, and hence 
control by such previous act would be as fatal to the 
mind's freedom in its present willing, as if such control 
were by another being ; if it be not wholly destructive, 
also, of the admitted power of the mind to will. Even 
admitting that choice is always a pre-requisite of every 
free act of will, and that it is by such choice that the 
mind determines its free act, still, if I have succeeded 
in showing that, in fact, choice is not itself the act of 
will, but is only a certain kind of knowledge ; such ad- 
mission would still leave the case within my general 
position, that the mind directs its power in willing by 
means of its knowledge, while that fact leaves no 
ground for the infinite series with no possibility of a 
first act, which Edwards deduces from the assumption 
that choice and will are the same ; and the argument 
he derives from this infinite series, in the form of a 
reductio ad absurdum, and so often applies, is then 
shown to be entirely fallacious. 



CHAPTEK V. 

KO EYBZTT WITHOUT A OAUBB. 

In Fart U. Sec. 3, Edwai'ds Bays he uBes the word 
canse ^^ in a Bense, which is more extensiye, than that 
in which it is sometimes used," applying it to that 
which has no ^^ positive efficiency, or influence to pro* 
dace a thing, or bring it to pass," but which '^ has truly 
the nature of a ground or reason wliy some things are, 
rather than others, or why they are as they are, rather 
than otherwise ; " and after saying, ^^ that when I speak 
of conneotum of causes a/nd effects I have respect to 
moral causes as well as those that are called natural in 
distinction from them, " he further says, " Therefore I 
sometimes use the word oa/use in this inquiry to signify- 
any a/nlecedentj either natural or moral, positive or 
negative, on which an event, either a thing, or the man* 
ner and circumstance of a thing, so depends, that it is 
the ground and reason, either in whole, or in part, why 
it is, rather than not ; or why it is as it is, rather than 
otherwise; or, in other words, any antecedent with 
which a consequent event is so connected, that it truly 
bdongs to the reason why the proposition, which affirms 
that event, is true ; whether it has any positive influ- 
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ence or not. And in an agreeableness to this, I some- 
times use the word effect for the consequence of another 
thing, which is perhaps rather an occasion than a cause, 
most properly speaking." Edwards then applies this 
definition to prove that no '^ event whatsoever, and 
volition in particular, can come to pass without a cause 
of its existence " (p. 54) ; or, as he afterwards says, 
'' whatsoever begins to be, which before was not, must 
have a cause, why it then bc^ns to exist" (p. 56). 
And again, " wTuxt is not necessary m itsdfy must ham 
a cause " (p. 58).* 

The extended meaning, which he gives to the word 
cause, facilitates this proof, but, at the same time, makes 
it doubtful whether such proof will be available for the 
purpose he intends. His object is to argue from it, 
that as volition is an ^' event," or a ^^ whatsoever that 
begins to be," it must have a cause, it must be an 
effect, which is so connected with the cause by which it 
is brought to pass, that it is of nece^ty controlled and 
determined by that cause. But when he has shown a 
ocmnection of a thing with that cause in which, by his 
definition, he includes what ^^ has no positive efiSciency, 
or influence to prodiice a thing, or bring it to pass," he 
cannot properly argue that such cause necessitates the 
thing, in the production of which it thus has no ^^ posi- 
tive efficiency or influence." 

In the previous section, he thus states the proposition 
to which he applies the argument derived from the 
necessary dependence of an effect upon its cause : ^^ But 
certainly, those things which have a prior ground and 
reason of their particular existence, a cause, which ante- 
cedently determines them to be, and det^mines them 

« See Appendix, Note XXXVm. 
11 
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to be just as thej are, do not happen contingently. If 
something foregoing, bj a cansal influence and connec- 
tion, determines and fljces precisely their coming to pass 
and the manner of it, th^i it does not remain a con- 
tingent thing whether they shall come to pass, or no " 
(pp. 63, 54). Though this may be strictly true, the ne- 
cessity for a ikvng coming to pass is evidently not to be 
inferred from such proposition, by showing that, that 
thing is connected with a cause, which may have no 
causal or other influence to produce ihe things or lyrmg U 
topasa} for the very foundation of the general proposi- 
tion is, that the '^ causal influence " ^^ determines and fiz^ 
precisely [the thing] coming to pass and the manner 
of it." But, though Edwards's definitiori of cause will 
not bear the argument he rests upon it, and bis at- 
tempted demonstration wholly fails ; we are not dis- 
posed to question the necessary dependence of an effect 
upon its proper cause, or that a volition is such an 
event as must have a cause that determines it ; but we 
deem it a 8u£Gicient answer to any application of the 
argument against the freedom of the mind in willing, 
to say that the mind is itself the cause of its volitions, 
and that this nectary dependence of the volition, as 
an effect, upon the mind as a cause, only proves tbat 
the mind controls and determines its volitions, or its 
own acts in willing ; and hence, in them, acts freely. 

The whole question is involved in that of the mind's 
being itself cause, or not. Edwards seems to deny, or, 
at least, to ignore mind as cause, and though his asser- 
tion that ^^ as to all things tJiat begin to he, they are not 
self-existent and therefore must have some foundation 
of their existence without themseboeB^^ (p. 56) may 
really only admit of the inference that the wHMon 
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must Have a caiu^e tdithotst itself ^ he treats it as if this 
cause must also be "witliout the mind that wills. He 
asserts tiiat volition is an act of mind and, iThe admits 
that mind, in the act of willing, acts as cause, and still 
insists that this €k!6 of cavse^ being a ^^ whatsoever " that 
^ b^ins to be, which before was not, must have a cause, 
why it then begins to exist," he mnst mean to assert, 
that for eveary such act of cause there mvst be another 
act of cause ; and not merely that for every act of 
cause, there must bo a cause to act, which would be the 
merest truism. He must then assert, that jfor every act 
of the mind as cause of its volition, there must be 
another act of cause ; and this, as he before says ^^ to 
say it [the will] is caused, influenced and determined 
by something and yet not determined by anything 
a/nteeederU^ either in order of time or nature, is a con- 
tradictioii^' (p« 63)} nmst mean, that for every such act 
of cause, there must be a prior act of cause ; which, 
also, must have required another prior act of cause, and 
there never could be a first act of cause. Or, if he 
makes a distinction, and says that the act of the will 
of God is an event which has no such prior cause, then 
the whole ai^ument fails, for it must prove that, as a 
metaphysical necessity, there can be no event that be- 
gins to be, without such a previous act of cause ex- 
trinsic to itself, or it avails him nothing ; and if it can 
be said that the mind of God is a cause, which is ex- 
trtMio to its volition, the Bame may be aeserted of the 
human mind, or of mind generally ; and even if, in any 
sense whatever, it could be said that the Divine* voli- 
tions may be without a cause ; then, as it has become 
evident that there may be events without a cause, the- 
question immediately arises as to whether human voli- 



M 
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tions are not such eyents. I, by no means, intend to 
aasert that they are. And when, in the next sectioii 
(p. 62), EcTwardfl inqnires " whether volition can arim 
without a ccmsej through the activity qf the nature of 
the soul," I think it would have been more pertin^it 
to the subject to have asked, whether the eoul through 
the actimty of its nature can be a eomeeofwUUon. He 
proceeds to aigue against the position of some writers, 
who, it seems, assert the aflSrmative of the inquiry as 
he states it ; and, in so doing, he thus gives an afiSnnft- 
tive answer to the question as I have stated it. ^^ The 
activity qf the eoul may enable it to he the cauee qf 
effects / but it does not at all enable or help it to be 
the subject of effects which have no cause" (p. 68). 
The first portion of this admits all that is essential to 
prove, that the soul may itself be the cause of its voli- 
tions. The latter portion seems to indicate a difficulty, 
which is, in fact, wholly removed by the first ; for the 
soul being itself the cause of its volitions, it is not in 
them, 'Hhe subject of effects, which have no cauee?^ 
The next sentences explain the latter portion of the 
above quotation. " Activity of nature will no more 
enable a being to produce effects and determine the 
manner of their existence wUhim, itself, without a cause, 
than out o/^ itself, in some other being. But if an ac- 
tive being, should, through its activity, produce and 
determine an effect in some external object, how absurd 
would it be to say, that the effect was produced withbut 
a cause " (p. 63). 

In reply to these positions : the activity of the soul 
being itself admitted to be cause, we may say con- 
versely, that' the activity of the soul may prodnee 
effects m itedf as well as withord itself. And that, if 
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an aotive being Bhonld thus, through its active natare^ 
produce and determine an effect in itsdfj how absurd 
would it be to say, that the effect was produced with- 
out a cause. The argument on this point is, however, 
directed to the proof that the ^^ actdvUy " is not itself 
the cause, rather than that the aelme agenty or the 
agent which exercises this activity, cannot be ; and as 
this latter is really all that is important in this position 
of the inquiiy, as to the freedom of that active agent in 
willing, we might pass the reasoning on the other point, 
but, that dwelling a little further upon it may serve to 
elucidate the subject generally. In the course of the 
argument, Edwards says : " 2. The question is not so 
much, how a spirit endowed with activity comes to act, 
as why it exerts such an act, and not another ; or why 
it acts with such a particular determination i If ac- 
tivity of nature be the cause why a spirit (the soul of 
man, for instance) acts, and does not lie still ; yet that 
alone is not the cause why its action is thus and thus 
limited, directed and determined. Active nature is a 
general thing ; it is an ability or tendency of nature to 
action, generally taken ; which may be a cause why the 
soul acts as occasion, or reason is given ; but this alone 
cannot be a sufScient cause' why the soul exerts such a 
particuUi/r act, at such a time, rather than otJiers. In 
order to this, there must be something besides a gex^ 
eral tendency to action ; there must also be tLjparUotdar 
tendency to that individual action. If it should be 
asked, why the soul of man uses its activity in such a 
manner as it does ; and it should be answered, that the 
soul uses its activity thus rather than otherwise, be- 
cause it has activity ; would such an answer satisfy a 
rational man? Would it not rather be looked upon 
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as a very impertinesit one ? " (pp. 63, 64.) It fieems a 
gafEicient answer to this qneetion, ^' why the eonl of 
man naeB its activity in snch a mtoner as it does," that 
the flonl is intelligent; and hence, is able to deteiv 
mine which action will suit it best ; and, in virtae of 
this intelligence and, especially, of its power to foresee, 
or preconceive the future, as before ezplaiaed, it is a 
creative ^rst cause, requiring no propulsion from the 
past, or no prior cause for its action. 

Edwards proceeds with his argument to show that 
*^ activity of nature " cannot be the cause why the 
mind's ^^ action is thus and thus limited, directied and 
determined," as follows : ^^ 8. An active being can bring 
no effects to pass by his activity but what are oonse* 
quent upon his acting ; he produces nothing by his 
activity, any other way than by the exercise of his 
activity, and so nothing but the fruits of its exercise ; 
he brings nothing to paw by a donnant activity. But 
the exercise of his activity is action ; and so his action 
or exercise of his activity, must be prior to the effects 
of his activity. If an active being produces an effect 
in another being, about which his activity is conversant^ 
the effect being the fruit of his activity, his activity 
must be first exercised, or exerted, and the effect of it 
must follow. So it must be, with equal reason, if the 
active being is his own object and his activity con- 
Tenant about himself; to produce and determine aome 
effect in himself; still the exerdse of his activity must 
go before the effect, which he brin^ to pass and deter- 
mines by it. And therefore his activity cannot be the 
cause of the determination of the first action^ or exercise 
of activity itself, whence the effects of activity arise ; 
for that would imply a contradiction ; it would be to 
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aaj, the first ezercifle of activity is before the first exer- 
cise of activity and is the cause of it " (pp. 64, 66). 

So far, in this chapter, I have virtually conceded 
the assertion of Edwards, that '^ the activity of the soul 
may enable it to be the cmtse of effects ; " and hence 
inferred that it may, through its activity, be the catise 
of its own Tolitions. I have done this, in order to show 
that, even on that hypothesis, the argument really 
favors freedom and not necessity. It seems to me, 
however, more correct to say that the activity of the 
floul is itself the willing ; or, at least, that willing is 
itself one mode of its activity. Edwards's argument, 
Yirtually, both admits and denies this. He admits the 
exercise of the soul's activity generally, and argues that 
this cannot produce a volition, because volition is an 
exercise of its activity ; and therefore, as the exercise 
of its activity cannot be before itself, it cannot be the 
cause of its activity, i. e. the thing does exist, but it is 
impossible that it should exist, because it cannot be 
before itself. He is arguing about the exercise of ac- 
tivity ffeneraHy ; and, therefore, this objection to his 
mode of reasoning cannot be met by saying that, when 
he speaks of the exerdae of actimty generaUy^ he does 
not mean that exercise of aeHvity^ which is a voUUofij 
and if it could be so said, the ai^ument, that the exer- 
cise of activity cannot be before itself, would then have 
. no relation to the volition, which is not that exercise 
of activity. The argument, even if tenable, would ap- 
ply only to activity generdUyj or in the abstract, and 
not to activity, which has a particidar direction, or 
which is directed in some particular way by intelli- 
gence or other power. I agree with him as to the im<» 
potence of activity gmffraJly^ and think he has even 
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gone too far in saying that " the activity of the Bonl 
may enable it to be the canse of effects " (p. 63). He 
argues, ^'That the sonl, thongh an active substance, 
cannot diversify its own acts but hj first acHnff " (p. 66), 
because ^^ the substance of the soul before it acts, and 
its active nature before it is exerted are the same with- 
out variation," and the "same causal power without 
variation " cannot " produce different effects at different 
times " (p. 65). But the same argument proves that 
it cannot diversify its " first acting." ActwUy of tuh 
twte generaH/y would, alone, admit of no variation ; nn- 
combined with knowledge, or with intelligence, if it 
could be cause at all, it would be but one invariable, 
blind cause ; and hence, could produce only one effect ; 
but it could not even be this. Mere active nature alone, 
or the knowledge alone, would be powerless ; neith^ 
alone could be cause, any more than weight or velocity 
alone can be momentum. A mere activity generaXh/ 
must act equally in all directions ; must act equally in 
favor of and against any movement or doing, and neu- 
tralize itself. 

Adimty generally expresses, not a power in itself, 
but only what may become power, a something, which 
may be used by whatever can apply and direct it ; and 
when Edwards asserts that " active nature is a general 
thing ; it is an ability, or tendency of nature to action 
generally taken, which may be a cause why the soul 
acts as occasion or reason is gweti " (p. 64), he virtually 
admits all that is essential to my system ; i. e. that the 
soul has an ability to action, which it may use when it 
sees a reason, and that its effort, or act of will, is but 
an exercise of this general ci>iUty or power of action, 
which it directs and determines to ^mQ jMrtioular act, 
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by means of its knowledge. In such case, however, the 
active nature is not the cause of the soul's acts, bat is onl j 
the soul's ability to act, in itself as passive as the abili- 
ty to smelL By means of the combination of the soul's 
ability to be active with its knowledge as a means of 
directing that activity, it becomes itself cause, or can 
produce change, whenever the ^^ occasion is given ; " 
that is, when it wants to produce change, and knows 
some means of doing it by its power to act If the 
willing is not, in fact, the soul's only activity, it is con- 
ceivable that it might be, and in that case we might 
Bay the mind is active in willing ; or that, in willing, it 
is active; the willing being no more the effect of its ac- 
tivity, than the activity is of its willing, nor one the 
cause of the other, any more than the other is the cafise 
of it It raises the same question as that to which- we 
before alluded, as raised by Edwards's changing the 
word IN to BY in his first section (Part II.) on self- 
determination. In this aspect, the mind in willing, has 
a striking analogy to that of a body in motion. In de- 
fining will, I have. In explanation, said that it is the 
^^mode in which intelligence everts its power;" and 
that '^ the willing is the condition of the mind m effort ; 
and is the only effort of which we are conscious." So 
of a moving body, motion is the mode in which it ex- 
erts its power and is the condition of a body in change 
ing place. Activity is the mode in whidx spirit, or 
matter, exerts its power. In the case of intelligence 
;this is manifested in willing ; and in that of matter by 
moving, or changing its place ; and though the body 
may move in moving, it cannot move ly moving ; for 
this making its move the cause of its moving or change 
of place, or the change of place the cause of its moving, 
11* 
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implieB that, that which is thus deemed the canae ia 
prior to the other ; bnt, as before intimated, thej are 
really the same thing ; and hence, to make one the 
canse of the other, is to make a thing the canse of it* 
.self. So, also, if the willing by the mind is but a cer 
tain activity, that actiTity cannot be the canse of the 
willing, nor the willing the canse of. the activity ; for 
this activity and the willing are one and the same thing, 
or express the same condition of the mind. The logic 
by which Edwards, in snch cases, makes his favorite re- 
dnctio ad absordnm, in an infinite series, may be ap- 
plied to any case, in which two equivalent terms, ex- 
pressing action, are nsed to define each other ; as, for 
instance, the mind is in a certain way (iciive in willing ; 
oif in willing is in a certain way active ; or the mind 
mils in choosing^ ot cJuxyees in wiUing ; choosing and 
willing being taken, as in Edwards's system, as eqnivar 
lents; or a body moves in changing its position, or 
changes its position in moving* Between either pair 
of equivalents substitute bt for m, making one the 
cause of the other ; and then, being really the same 
thing, they must be simultaneous, and thus the cause 
must be both before and at the same time ; or, each 
may in turn, with equal reason, be alternately made 
the cause, and then the infinite series, admitting of no 
b^inning or first action or cause, is reached. 

When Edwards says, " the question is not so much, 
How a spirit endowed with activity comes to act, as 
why it exerts such an act and not another, or why it 
acts with a particular determination ; " he really raises 
the main question as to whether the mind in willing a 
certain act, rather than any other of the many eonceiy- 
able acts, is constrained to determine to adopt that act 
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by power extrinsic to itself ; for, if the determining or 
controlling power is not extrinsic to itself, it determine 
and controls itself in the act of will, which, as we have 
already shown, is only another expression for its free- 
dom in willing. He subsequently puts the question in 
this form : ^^ Why the soul of man uses its activity as it 
doeSy" admitting that it is the Boyl^ which U8€% its ac* 
tiyity, but still leaving op^a the question as to whether, 
in such use, its act of volition is constrained by some ex- 
ternal power, or is its own action indaced by considera- 
tiona or causes within and of itself. 

If it is asked why God did not make 2 + 2 = 4, we 
can say that He may not have had any want to do it, 
and hence, would not make any effort to that end ; and 
further, that even with such want,' the thing. would 
have been impossible. The impossibility of reconciling 
contradictions is a condition of action, even to Infinite 
Power.* If asked, why He made the earth to revolve 
in a particular orbit, rather than in any other of the 
infinite number conceivable, we can only say, that He 
must have determined this from considerations purely 
His own, from His own perception or knowledge of its 
fitness, in other words, that it was self-determined. 
There may have been conditions required by His want 
to create and by what already existed. For instance, 
if matter was alr^eidy in motion, and in virtue of its 
motion, was an extraneous blind power or force, it 
would famish certain circumstances to be dealt with. 
It is conceivable that there may have been only the 
one particular orbit, which woidd fulfil the piirposes 
of the Creator, and at the same time conform to the 
other (NT external conditions. The perception or the 

• See Appendbc, Note XXXTX. 
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knowledge of thifl fact, muBt be the immediate Feason 
f<5r the selection and subsequent effort ; and this knowl- 
edge may hare been the result of preTious effort, or 
series of efforts, springing directly out of the want and 
such perceptions or knowledge as required no previous 
act of will. All such knowledge, combining with the 
knowledge of existing external and internal conditions, 
makes the sum of the circumstances which the mind has 
to consider in its decision as to its action, and which the 
mind alone can decide upon. 

If there is no application of knowledge required, 
the effort would be but that of a blind cause, whidi is 
to say, there could be no effort. To suppose that no 
effort is required, is to suppose that the conditions may 
themselves produce the effect. If the conditions them- 
selves necessitate one certain volition, then, as the abso- 
lute conditions at any moment are the same to all, all 
must have the same volition at the same moment, and 
if a volition is one of the necessary effects, not of all ex- 
isting conditions, but of those only of which the mind 
willing is cognizant, then, at the very moment in which 
the mind recognizes that such conditions exist, and is 
thus prepared to direct or to select its act in conformity 
with this new knowledge^ the volition and any neces- 
sary sequence of it must already have been ; for, by 
this hypothesis, the mind's action, even in examinmg, 
is not essential to the direction of the act, which is con* 
trolled by the pre-existing and extrinsic conditions, all 
the effects of the mere existence of which must already 
have been brought about. If the volition in each 
being, varies with the particular conditions of which it 
is cognizant, there must be something which knows 
what conditions are recognized, and adapts the volition 
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to* them, and if it be admitted that these conditions in- 
dude the circnmstanoe that the mind itself perceives 
and conforms its act to them, then the mind, by that 
process, does determine its own act, and of course is free 
in that act. The examination by the mind, of the con- 
ditions nnder which it is about to act, is a preliminary 
effort to obtain the knowledge by which to direct its final 
action ; and its first act of examining is directed, not by 
the conditions, as yet unknown, but by means of its 
knowledge, intuitive or acquired, that such examina- 
tion is a proper preparation for further action. It feels 
a want and knows that the best mode of. proceeding to 
gratify or to determine whether to gratify it or not, is to 
examine / and, having this want and this knowledge of 
means, it directs its action accordingly, i. e. on recog- 
nizing the want, it begms its action by an examination. 
If it already has a knowledge of the means by former 
experience, or by intuition, and has no expectation of 
finding any better means, it needs to examine only so 
£ar as to ascertain the existence of the circumstances, or 
conditions, which make the occasion for the application 
of such knowledge. If, in such cases, the mind acts 
directly upon its intuitive knowledge of the mode, or 
means, its action is instinctive ; but if it acts from memo- 
ry of past experience its action is habitual. It is mani- 
fest that the preexisting and extrinsic conditions do not 
influence the volition, except as they may arouse want, 
or contribute to the knowledge by which the mind is 
enabled to decide what it will do, in r^ard to that 
want. ■ 

If, to the question proposed by Edwards, " why the 
soul of man uses its activity as it does," it should be 
replied, that inteUigenoe, from its very nature, has a 
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faculty to determine, or to direct its aetiyit j, it would 
be in conformity to his own previouB statements, that 
the mind has a faculty by which it wills, and that an 
act of volition is a determination of the mind. If, there- 
aftw, he asks for a cause of the determination of the de- 
termination, or yoUtion, it is like asking for the end of 
the end ; and to make a case analogous to that by which 
he has just argued that the nature of the activity of the 
soul cannot be the cause of its determination 1^ it be 
asked, what is the cause, or reason that, a finite right 
line has an end ; and let it be replied, that a finite line 
is limited in its nature and that, on this, the end or 
^^ thing so depends, that it is the ground an^ reason^ 
either in whole, or in part, why it is rather 4;han not^ 
or why it is as it is rather than otherwise," and that 
this ^' truly belongs to the reason, why the proposition 
which affirms that event (or thing), is true ; *' and there- 
fore this is the cauw of the end. To this reasoning it 
might be objected that, the line's limited nature can* 
not be the cause of its having an end, because the cause 
must be exerted before the effect ; and its limited nature 
can have no effect, as cause, till it is exerted ; but the 
exercise, or application of its limited nature is a limit) 
or end ; and this exercise^ or application must be before 
the limit, or end ; but the limited nature arises from 
there being a limit, or end ; and therdfore, it must be 
before the limit, or end : and hence, cannot be the cause 
of the end : and this is parallel to Edwards's saying, 
'^ But the exercise of his activily , is action ; and so, his 
action, or exercise of his activity must be prior to the 
effects of his activity," &c (p. 64), and to the reason- 
ing, which follows it. In the same way, too, it may be 
*said that, the existence of the line is not a cause, or 
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xeaaon why the ends of die line exist ; becanee, if 80, 
the euBtence of the line mnfit be before the eadstence 
of its endB, which again is absurd. But the existence 
of the line and its being finite, are the only two things 
or conditions upon which the existence, and eyen the 
manner of the existence, of the ends depend. If it now 
be said that the existence of the line and its limited 
nature are not cause, under Edwards^s definition, for the 
reason that it requires that cause should be antecedent 
to the efiSact ; then, it follows, thatthe existence of the 
end and the manner of the end may be determined by 
what, fmder Edwa/rd^e d^fimtion^ is not a cause ; which 
renders nugatory all his argument that the will must 
be determined by such a cause ; for that, he makes but 
one inference firom his general proposition, that every- 
thing which b^ins to be, must have such a cause.* 

But it cannot be urged that, und^ EdwaMs's 
definitions, anything is not a cause, for the reason that 
it is not (mtecedefrU to the effect ; for he thus defines 
what he means by being antecedent : ^' To say, it is 
caused, influenced and determined by something, and 
yet not determined by anything anteoedmt, either in 
order of time or nature, is a contradiction. For that is 
what is meant by a thing's being prior in the order of 
nature, that it is some way the cause or reason of the 
thing, with respect to wMdi it is said to be prior '^ 
(p. 52). So that, a thing being prior to another, or not, 
may depend on the fact of its being the cause of that 
other, or not ; and hence, whenever Edwards argues, as 
he frequently does, that one thing cannot be the cause 
of another, because it is not prior to it, he begs the 
question ; for, under his definition, its being prior or 

* See AppendSz, Kote XL, 
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not, depends on Wbether it is the cause or not. Bs 
being cause depends upon its being antecedent ; and its 
being antecedent depends upon its being cause. 

I have thus commented upon that portion of his 
argument which relates to cause, not so much to dis- 
prove its particular results, as to show generally^ that 
the consequences, deduced from such a definition of 
cause, are not reliable, and really prove nothing. It 
must be borne in mind, that I do not deny the positions 
of Edwards that every event, which begins to be, must 
have a cause; or the necessary dependence of that 
event upon its cause; which I have endeavored to 
show, in their proper application, prove that the mind, 
itself being cause, wills freely. The prevailing tend- 
ency of most men to apply the results of their observa* 
tion of the connection of cause and effect in the ma- 
terial, to the spiritual, leads them to seek a cause, in 
ihepastj for every change, and hence, to overlook the 
important fact, that intelligence, in virtue of its power 
to anticipate its effects in the future, is a Jirst cause. 
We may follow the course of cause backward through 
a train of consecutive consequences and antecedents, 
till it comes to an intelligent will, as a first cause, when 
it doubles on its track and the reason of its action (the 
effect it preconceived) is found in the line over which 
we have been pursuing it ; thus eluding those, who still 
look for it beyond or in the past. 

Every act of will is the beginning of a series of 
which all the other terms are in the future ; and all its 
connection with the past is but the knowledge, which 
the mind uses in directing its own action, as an intelli- 
gent cause of future effects ; and this knowledge, at the 
time of the willing, is in the mind's view, is then in the 
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present and not in the past. If from an intelligent 
being we cut off, or annihilate all the past, or if to such 
being there never had been any past ; if it came into 
existence with want, and the knowledge of the mode 
of gratifying that want by acts of will or effort having 
reference only to the fntnre, it could still determine and 
direct its efforts ag well as if it were conscious of a past 
in which it had obtained some or all of this knowledge. 

It may be said, that a being's coming into existence 
vyith 9uoh want and Jcnowledgey is an event which mnst 
have a cause in the past, with which it is necessarily 
connected and which determines the manner and mode 
of its existence ; but this does not affgct the question 
of its freedom. If, from any cause, a being has come 
into existence with power to contrgl and direct its own 
efforts, such being is free in such efforts, so that the 
question, is such being free, is not affected by the cause 
through which it came to exist. If it be said that the 
want and knowledge, which are necessary conditions of 
such a being, control the act of will, it may be replied, 
that neither of these, nor both combined, can make 
effort or will, tmless they constitute the intelligent 
being that wills ; and, in lliat case, they also constitute 
a free agent. 

If every act of will is determined by the whole past, 
then that whole past is the cause of such act of will ; 
and being, at every instant, the same to all, if the same 
causes necessarily produce the same effects, every mind 
would will at the same instant and will the same thing, 
if the act of will in each is determined by that portion 
of the past of which he is cognizant, then there must be 
something to adapt the act, in each case, to this varia- 
tion in the knowledge of the past ; and this can only be 
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done by Bomething which knows what this portion of the 
past is to which the act of will is to be adapted. This 
the '^ past '^ or other unintelligent cause cannot do. 

We shall hare occasion to notice this supposed de- 
pendence of Tolition on a cause in the past^ in exanmir 
ing other portions of Edwards's argument, and espe- 
cially that in which he treats of piotiye as such a 
cause. 



CHAPTER VL 

OV TEDD WILL DBTEBUHTDTG IK THQTOS DiDIFFEBBBT. 

Edwabdb says, ^^ A great argament for sdf-deteiv 
zniniBg power is the supposed experience we tmiyersally 
have of an ability to determine our wills, in cases 
wherein no prevailing motive is presented. The will, 
as is supposed, has its choice to make between two, or 
more things, tiiat are perfectly equal in the view of the 
mind, and the will is apparently altogether indifferent ; 
and yet we find no difSculty in coming to a choice ; the 
win can instantly determine itself to one, by a sovereign 
power, which it has over itself, without being moved by 
any preponderating inducement.'- (Sec. 6, p. 73.) This 
mode of stating the case seems to be warranted by the 
eoctracts which he makes from the writings of some of 
his opponents,- but I think it is not well stated. Among 
other objections, it supposes the vnU to choose and, also, 
virtually assumes that the mind determines its act of 
will by a previous act of will ; and, as in £dwards's 
i^stem, an act of will and choice are the same, it is not 
difficult under it to elaborate much absurdity from such 
a statement. In putting their argument into his own 
terms, he makes them say, that the wnx is apparently 
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allx^tlier mdifferen V^nd yet, we find no difficulty in 
ooming to a choice. Kow, if will and we are not tibie 
same thing, if he does not embrace onr whole being in 
will, this is merely saying that A is indifferent, and yet 
B finds no difficulty. In reply to one whom Edwards 
supposes to advocate the position as above stated, he 
says, ^'The very supposition which is here made, 
directly contradicts and overthrows itself. For the 
thing supposed, wherein this grand argument consists, 
is that among several things the will actually chooses 
one before another, at the same time that it is perfectly 
indifferent ; which is the very same thing as to say, the 
mind has a preference at the same time that it has no 
preference." (Sec. 6, p. 74.) And again, ** Kit be pos- 
sible for the understanding to act in indifference, yet to 
be sure the will never does ; because the will's begin* 
ning to act is the very same thing as its beginning to 
choose or prefer. And if, in the very first act of the 
will, the mind prefers something, then the idea of that 
thing preferred does, at that time, preponderate or pre- 
vail in the mind ; or, which is the same thing, the idea 
of it has a prevailing influence on the will. So that 
this wholly destroys the thing supposed, viz. : that the 
mind can, by a sovereign power, choose one of two, or 
more things,^ which in the view of the mind are, in 
every respect, perfectly equal, one of which does not at 
all preponderate, nor has any prevailing influence on 
die mind above another." (Sec. 6, p. 76.) 

The whole force of this objection is subsequently 
more concisely thus stated : ^^ To suppose the will to aet 
at all in a state of perfect indifference, either to deter- 
mine itself, or to do anything else, is to assert that the 
mind chooses without choosing " (sec. 6, p. 77) ; and 
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Iio might have added, in view of his definition, that 
tibds is to assert that there is an act of the will, when 
tiiere is no act of the will* His opponents, however, 
-taking his own statement, really make no such asser- 
tion ; and it is cbvions that these objeetions to them, 
xepeated as they are in Tarions forms, are but logical 
deductions from the assumption that the choosing by 
the mind is an act of will, or that an act of will and 
(^oice are identical ; upon which I have already com* 
mented. In Edwards's statement of the views of his 
opponents, as quoted at the commencement of this 
chapter, it is not clear what is meant by the phrase, 
** sdf-determining power." If it means only self-deter- 
mining power of the will, or that the mind determines 
its acts of will by other acts of will, it is, as before 
Btated, wholly irrelevant to my position^ which does not 
rest upon, or involve that dogma ; but if, as some of 
the subsequent remarks indicate, it also means a power 
in the mind to control its acts of will, it is proper that 
we should notice the arguments which deny this. 

In view of these several objections to the statement, 
as made by Edwards, I think the argument would be 
more fairly stated thus : A great argument for the self- 
determining power of the mind is the supposed expe- 
rience we universally have of an ability to will in cases 
where the mind is indifferent as to the several objects 
of choice, and has no preference among the several 
movements or modes by any one of which it perceives 
that it can accomplish some one of the several objects 
among which it is indifferent as to which one. This 
statement excludes all preference among several objects, 
some one of which it is desirable to obtain or to accom- 
plish ; also, all preference as to several modes of obtain- 



hig or accompliBhing that object, some one of wliich 
must be adopted in order to accomplish it. It will be 
perceived that if the statement went farther than ^is, 
and made the mind also indifferent as to the aocom- 
plishment of this one object, that, then, the mind would 
have no indncem^it in the premises to act, no want^ 
and in snch case there would be no act of will to reason 
about ; and if it went farther in another direction, and 
made the mind also indifferent as to its willing or not 
wOlmg^ thus assuming that it can have no preference 
even in that act, it would, in view of Edwards's defini- 
tion, entirely shut out the admitted act of will in tlie 
premises, and exclude the very question, whidi he 
really raises in this connection, vis. : how that act of 
will, or preference, or effort, which we put forth to 
make this movement or action, by which to obtain the 
object, is determined when there are several such ob< 
jects and several such movements all equal in the 
mind's view, and among which it has no preference and 
can find no ground for any. It would virtually assort 
that the mind did not, in such case, will at all ; and 
especially would it do this, under the system of Ed- 
wards, which makes preference and will the same, in 
the ^stem I have advanced, this same result would abo 
be reached ; for, if the mind is indifferent as to whether 
to will or not, it has no want to will ; or, at least, none 
which is not neutralized by a conflicting want, and it 
will not will. The statement I have suggested thai, 
affirms all the indifference in regard to an act of will, 
which it can, without being self-contradictory. To illus- 
trate the statement, suppose a man wants only one egg 
of which there are several before him, each in his view 
equally good and equally easy to be obtained; no 
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choice either in the eggs, or in the Beveral moyementSy 
or actions necessary to obtain some one to gratify the 
'want ; and yet the mind does will one of the many 
eqnal movements or actions, to obtain one ol the many 
eggs, which are all equal in its view, and thus gratijBes 
its want to have some one of them. It cannot be in- 
tended by the advocates of a self-determining power 
of the mind to say, that the mind determines to will 
when it has no object in willing ; when it has no de- 
sire to produce any effect and is wh(^y indifferent as 
to exercising its will ; and yet, the last objection quoted 
from Edwards, seems to assume that some of them take 
this position. If he merely refutes this position, as thus 
assumed, it cannot affect the system I have stated in 
Book First, for such an indifference wholly excludes the 
existence of a wtmty which, in that system, is a pre- 
requisite of the action of the mind in willing ; and, of 
course, in it, volition is precluded wh^i there is no 
want. And if, when Edwards argues that the mind 
cannot will in a state of indifference, he means that it 
cannot will when there is not only no choice as to the 
several objects, or the several actions presented, but, 
also, no choice as to whether it acts at all in regard to 
any one of the equal objects or actions, he merely as- 
serts that the mind cannot will when it has no want for 
will, or cannot exert its power to influence the future 
when it does not want to exert it ; and, in this, the ad- 
vocates of freedom certainly need not diffelr with him. 
The particular cases which he cites, however, do permit 
the existence of such tocmiy and, in other respects, con- 
form to the supposed indifference as I have stated it. 
He admits too, that in such cases, the mind does ac- 
tually will ; and to get over the difficulty, which, under 
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hiB ajBtem, arises from the" existence of a yolition, when 
there is nothing in the mind's view, no motive,' to in- 
duce ihe j>arttciilar jn^efereiioej which, by his theory, is 
that volition, he supposes the mind itself to devise a 
way of getting itself out of this state of indifference, or 
this equilibrium, as to the objects of choice ; and thus 
to obtain the preference — the volition — ^which he admits 
does occur* He says: ^^Thus, supposing I £iave a 
chess board before me ; and because I am required by 
a superior, or desired by a fnend, to make some experi- 
ment concerning my own ability and liberty, or on 
some other consideration, I am determined to touch 
some one of the spots or squares on the board with my 
finger ; not being limited or directed in the first pro- 
posal, or my own first purpose, which is general to any 
one in particular ; and there being « nothing in the 
squares in themselves considered, that recommends any 
one of all the sixty-four more than another " (pp. 77, 
78). The difficulty here presented is, that the mind has 
determined to touch some one of the sixty-four squares, 
but perceives no ground of choice, and hence, cannot 
choose between them, or will to touch any one. To get 
over this difficulty Edwards goes on to say, ^^ In this 
case, my mind gives itself up to what is vulgarly called 
accident^ by determining to touch that square, which 
happens to be most in view, which my eye is especially 
upon at that moment, or which happens to be then 
most in my mind, or which I shall be directed to by 
some other such like accideht. Here are several steps 
of the mind's proceeding, though all may be done as it 
were in a moment ; the first step is its general deter- 
mination, that it will touch one of the squares. The 
nsxt step is another general determination to give itself 
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up to aocidenty in Bome certain way ; as to touch that 
which Bhall be most in the eye or mind, at that time, 
or to some oth^ such like accident. The third and 
last step is a jxirticular determination to tonch a cer- 
tain individnal spot, even that square, which, by that 
flort o( accident, the mind has pitched upon, has actually 
ioffered itself beyond others." (Sec. 6, p. .78.) In a 
jQote, he defines '^ what is vulgarly called accident," as 
^^ something that comes to pass in the course of things 
in some affair that men are concerned in, unforeseen and 
not owing to their designs." The object of this posi- 
tion seems to be, to show that, in such cases, admitting 
that the mind does will, yet it does not determine its 
own act of wUl, or preference ; but, that the act is de- 
termined by something extraneous to the mind and 
which, by it, is ^^ unforeseen and not owing to its de- 
sign," and, if it could be established that the will, in 
sach cases, is determined hj force of this '^ something," 
Qver which the mind has no control, it would seem to 
establish necessity at least in such cases. The ar&oi- 
ment, however, appears to be unfortunate in manyll 
speets. While denying that the mind can by its own 
action, and without this "something," over which it 
hfiA no control, get itself out of this state of indifference, 
it begins by showing how it can do so ; for when it 
says, " In this case the mind determines to give itself 
up to what is vulgarly called accident," it is the mind 
that does it. And more especially is it intended to 
deny, that the mind can get itself out of this dilemma 
by an act of volition. But in Edwards's system, and 
in any system to be of any avail, this determining of 
the rnmd " to give itself up to what is vulgarly called 
acotd^fit," must either be itself a volition, or be followed 
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bj a volition of that mind, which is thus made to get 
itself out of a state of indifference by means meet eq>e- 
cially denied to it. That it does this by its own act of 
will, cannot, of course, be an argument against the 
liberty of the mind in willing. I have before remarked 
that the mind's forming a plan, in which, by successiine 
acts of will, in a certain ord^, it reaches ends which it 
cannot reach by a direct act of will, is one of the ways in 
which it manifests its creative power ; and if, in caaes 
of indifference, like those above cited, it plans to do 
that by indirection which it cannot do directly, it no 
more militates against its freedom, than does its succes- 
sive acts in obtaining, chewing and swallowing food to 
satisfy the hunger it cannot appease by a direct act of 
will. 

But it does not apppear to be at all certain, that the 
mind, in this case, is under any necessity to adopt this 
indirect mode, or even that it is thereby relieved of any 
of the supposed diflSculty of willing directly. Even if 
the mind in willing, or choosing the particular square, 
is determined by the accident ; still, in determining to 
give itself up to accident, it is not determined by the 
accident ; for the accident itself is not yet determined, 
and may not even be in ihs view of the mindy wliich 
Edwards holds to be essential to every motive; and 
hence, if the mind does not dvrecQ/y determine to give 
itself up to the accident and thus determine its own 
act, instead of the one question, as to how the miad 
determines the particular square, we have two other 
questions, firstly, how the' mind determines- to give 
itself up to accident, and, secondly, how it determines 
the particular accident by which its choice of the square 
is to be determined. By the hypothesis, the only object 
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tiie mind can hare in giving itself np to the accident is 
to determine thereby which particular square it will 
touch ; and there must be many of these accidents 
among which the mind can have no possible preference, 
as one will answer the purpose exactly as well as 
another ; and the question arises, how the mind can 
prefer or choose one of these rather than another, any 
more than it can prefer or choose one of the sixty-four 
squares of the chess board. The mind's ability to make 
such choice, cannot arise from the nature of the acci- 
dent ; for, if we conceive of two accidents exactly oppo- 
site in their nature in every respect, still one will answer 
the purpose just as well as the other. * It may be the 
passing of a cloud ; the shooting of a star ; the advent 
of a comet ; or the not happening of any of these 
events. That the occurring of one accident may be 
more agreeable than another can be no reason for the 
selection, for such selection has no more influence to 
cause it to occur, than to cause it not to occur. As to 
the place of its occurrence, it is only essential to the 
purpose intended, that it should be within the limits 
of the mind's observation ; as to time, it is conceivable 
that the mind may have a preference ; it may prefer 
to be out of the state of indifference as quickly as pos- 
sible, and hence,- prefer to select such an accident as 
its knowledge indicates may soonest happen ; but if 
the application of this knowledge, by the mind, is not 
precluded by the condition that this accident is ^^ some- 
thing unforeseen and not owing to its design,'' still, 
even with such conditions, there must be a great num- 
ber of such accidents, the chances of an early occur- 
rence of which are in the mind's view just equal ; and 
hence affording no ground of preference among them 
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in this respect. The ground of pr^erenee cannot be 
in the effect of the accident, not eren in the preconcep- 
tion of the effect, for the only effect that can come into 
n,otice at all, is the det^mining that, in regard to the 
determination of which the mind is indifferent; and 
this consideration of itself seems to predude all groimd 
of preference among the conceivable accidents, except 
that in regard to time, as just mentioned ; and, any 
such preference must, under Edwards's system, be an 
act of will ; and determination of a subsequent act of 
will by it would be the will's determining itsdf^ which 
is the thing he denies. But, however this may be, it 
is certain that Ibe mind may be as indifferent as to the 
selection of a particular accident from among a number 
of accidents, auy one of which will answer its purpoee 
equally well, as it can be in regard to the particular 
square on the chess board ; and hence, will be as un- 
able to determine the particular accident to be selected 
for use, as to determine the particular square to be 
touched, and we have a recurrence of the difficulty in 
the very means devised to surmount it. 

In the particular case which Edwards selects, he 
seems to avoid some of these difficulties. He says, ^' by 
determining to touch that square which happens to be 
most in view, which my eye is especially upon at that 
moment," &c. &c. This, however, is not such an acci- 
dent as he defines, ^^ as unforeseen," for it has already 
occurred^ is seen^ and is a part of the certain knowledge 
of the mind ; and if he should adopt such events, instead 
of the accidents just considered, and thus avoid some 
of the difficulties which arise with thenij he would im- 
mediately encounter another ; for, if the certain knowl- 
edge of the mind can be used, in place of the accident, 
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to determine the case of mdifiTerencey one can as well 
^eay, I will touch a certain square because 2+2=4^ aa 
because my eye happens to rest upon it; for, if the 
indifference actually existed while the eye was thus rest- 
ing upon it, that fact, of itself, could not prevent the in- 
difference any more than the fact that 2+2=4, could 
prevent it ; and the same of any other fact known at the 
time of the indifference. If I know that by accident I cut 
my finger yesterday, it will no more help me out of a 
present case of indifference, than any other known fact. 
I know that on the chess board there is a square in one 
particular comer, and I can just as well determine to 
touch that particular square without the knowledge of 
any previous accident as with it. To do this, one of the 
preparatory steps is to direct the eye to that square, 
and, when'^he indifference is only as to what square is 
touched, selecting one to which the eye is already di- 
rected, saves one preparatory step in the process ; but, 
if this is the consideration which prevails, then it ceased 
to be a case of indifference ; for the mind, though still 
indifferent as to the sqtuire Uniched^ is not indifferent as 
to the nation in toitchi/ng. Among the circumstances 
already existing, and iu that examination of them, which 
the mind habitually, and perhaps, in the first instance 
instinctively makes, it then perceives a reason for one act 
rather than any other, and it is not such a case of indif- 
ference as the argument supposes ; it does not differ from 
eases comprehending a large proportion of those practi- 
cally arising, iu which the mind by a preliminary par- 
ticular effort examines before it decides, or even inclines 
to any particular final action. But, be this as it may, 
it must be admitted that an event of which the exist- 
race is already certain is not such an accident as Ed' 
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wards contemplates or defines ; and, if lie means that 
the movement of the eye is to be subseqaent to the de> « 
termination of the mind to give itself up to the acet- 
dent of its movement, then he has selected an event 
which is dependent on that mind's will, which it can 
foresee and must design ; and the diffieiMy is miboed hy 
tiismincP8 0wn9df-^Utermim£d(wtcfw^ Itismakii^ 
the act of the mind in willing to tonch a particular 
sqnare, depend upon the act of the mind in willing the 
movement of the eye ; and such a solution of the difiBr 
culty becomes an argument for the self<lirection or free- 
dom of the mind in willing. 

If it be said that the movement of the eye, though 
the effect of design and volition, is still so far accidental 
that the mind can direct it to the board without direct* 
ing it to any particular square, the same may also be said 
of the movement of the finger. Why not, then, make 
the movement of the finger, in the act of touching it^ 
the means of determining? I apprehend that the 
movement of the eye has been select^ rather than that 
of the finger, only becanse we are less sensible of the 
uncertainty of a muscular effort upon the hand, than 
upon the eye. The movement of either to a particular 
point, requires care; and to do it with facility, that 
skill or ready apprehension of the required muscular 
movements and their successive order, which results 
from practice, inducing habit. It must be learned* 
The child is not at once able to direct the movement 
of its hand to a particular spot ; and though we may 
learn to do it with great certainty and facility, we never 
do it without same care and attention. We learn about 
what amount and what kind of muscular movement are 
required to move the hand to a particular point, but 
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still, we are generally obliged to watch the reeiilt and 
to modify the movement as it approachea the destined 
spot. ThiB is evident from the fact that if we clofio one 
eye, bo that we cannot so readily see the position of the 
finger and measure the relative distances of it and the 
spot to be touched, we must move it much more slowly 
as it approaches the spot, than we need to do with both 
eyes open, or we shall be very liable to miss it alto- 
^Bfther. The movements of the eye are, no doubt, sub- 
ject to a similar uncertainty and require similar care 
properly to direct them, though such care is less ob- 
servable than in the case of the finger. 

If, on the other hand, it be said that the movement 
of the finger is too certain and, therefore, not sufficiently 
accidental to answer the purpose of the mind in getting 
itself out of a state of equilibrium, it may withhold this 
eare ; or the eyes may be partially or wholly dosed, 
and thus any required degree of uncertainty obtained 
in the movement of the finger. The movement of the 
finger thus, under certain obtainable circumstances, 
partakes as much of the nature of an accident as the 
movement of the eye ; and hence, Edwards might as 
well have made the movement of the finger and its 
resting on a particular spot the reason for touching that 
spot, as to have made use of the movement of the eye 
for that purpose ; and this would be to make the mind 
detennine the act of touching in the act of touching ; 
<Hr to determine its act directly instead of indirectly 
through, or by another act ; and this, so £Eur as the act 
has reference to touching a particular square, excludes 
Edwards's idea that the act is determined by that ^' mo- 
tive," which ^^ has some sort or degree of tendency or 
advantage to excite the yr'iil jprevioua to the efiect." 
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It IB however obviotiB that the finger, in itBappxMek 
to, or in its first contact with the board, maj come 
into a position, which, in the view of the mind, is jiut 
equal as to some two, or some four squares, and that the 
same is also true of the eye ; and hence, in either caae, 
the difiicultj of indifference may again occur; and 
Edwards has evidently selected that, which, so far as it 
is an accident, is liable to the difficulty of indifferenee 
in its application, even after the difficulty of indiffer- 
ence in selecting it has been surmounted. But, sup- 
posing the difficulty of indifference in selecting the acci- 
dent to be gotten over, and that, in some way, the mind 
" has pitched upon ". " that sort of accident " by which 
'^ a certain individual spot " ^^ has actually offered iMf 
beyond others ; " in what way does the ^^ accident," a 
passing cloud, for instance, determine the particular 
square to be touched, or the action by which it is to be 
touched % In what way can it be cause at all, and, es- 
pecially, in what way can it be the cause of the deter- 
mination by the mind to touch a particular square, or 
<tf its act of will to touch, or of its choosing or prefer- 
rmg a particular square to be touched t There mani- 
festly may be nothing in the event or accident itsdf, 
tending to such effects or results any more than there 
is in the fact that 2 + 2 = 4; as well suppose the 
square itadf to determine, as the event iUdf to deto^ 
mine. There is evidently no less difficulty in selecting 
one particular accident from among myriads of acci- 
dents, all equal for its purpose, than in selocting one 
particular square from the sixty-four, all likewise equal. 
There is then no more difficulty in selecting the square, 
than in selecting the accident, to say nothing of the 
difficulties of indifference, before suggested, in applying 



ike fteddent after it is selected; It tb obvionB that the 
"whole causal efficacy in the case most subsist, not in 
the event, or accident, but in some rule which the mind 
itself makes in the premises ; as, for instance, that if the 
clotid passes easterly a certain square shall be touohed ; 
azid if westerly, then another certain square. Such a 
rule would conform to Edwards's hypothesis ^^ that 
it will touch that square, which happens to be most 
in view," &c. But how does the nund determine 
tiiis rule as to the square to be touched } It has no less 
indifforence and no more preference as to which of the 
flixfy-fbur squares each division of the rule shall be ap- 
plicable, nor to which two of the sixty-four the whole 
rule shall apply, than it has as to which one shall be 
touched. Again, supposing this difficulty surmounted ; 
if the mind makes a mere arbitrary rule, that, if the 
eloud passes easterly it will touch a certain square, and, 
if westerly, another certain square, being still indiffer^ 
ent as to which of the squares is touched, it can cer- 
tainly juet as well make the rule that, if it passes west- 
erly, the same and not (mother certain square is to be 
touched, thus making it certain that, let it pass which 
way it will, one particular square is to be touched ; and 
this being the same as determining, in any events to touch 
one certain square, it follows that the event and the 
rule of its application may be dispensed with alto- 
gether ; or, in otiier words, the mind can as well direct' 
hf determine the particular square to be touched, as 
it can the particular square to the touching of which 
tiie event and rule shall apply when it is indifferent as 
to which it will touch ; aild, consequently, as to which 
the event and rule shall apply. Suppose, however, we 
in some way overcome all these difficulties of making 
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and applying a rule to a certain square in preference to 
other Bqnares, when, bj the hypotheBis, there is not and 
cannot be any gronnd for such preference, and that the 
rnle is actually made and applied, the whole eAcMcy, 
the whole cansative power or influence to determine 
the mind in willing to one particular square, is in tlie 
mind's making the rule and abiding by it ; or, which is 
the same thing, the mind's govemmg itsdf by an ar- 
bitrary rule of its own creation, which is to assert for it 
a freedom equal to that of Omnipotence. It is a fie^ 
dom apparently even beyond that which I have asserted 
for it, in goyeming itself by the knowledge, intnitiye or 
acquired, which it has merely found and has not itself 
created ; and the mind, in the supposed indirect mode 
of determining in cases of indifference, would exhibit 
not only more creative power and more contrivance^ 
but give stronger expression of its freedom than it 
could do in directly determining its acts of will in such 
cases. Again, the role, even after it has been created 
by the mind, bas in itself no causative power. It is tKe 
mind's abiding by it and thus executing it, that gives 
it all its efficacy and causality ; and hence, the hy- 
pothesis of Edwards, that the mind gives itself up to 
accident, if true, only proves that the mind adopts a 
course by which it determines its own volitions under 
the circumstances which are supposed to present the 
greatest difficulties to its so doing ; and by a means as 
arbitrary and self-originated, as a direct detennination 
of the act of willing to touch the particular square 
would be ; and nothing is lost to the argument in favor 
of fi*eedom, or gained to that in favor of necessity by 
the indirection* 

The supposed cases of indifference, however, do seem 
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to Biilitate against 1^ theory of Edwardfi, for they ad- 
mit an act of will, when there k nothing without the 
mind, and no Ji>r0viaue bias or inclination in it, to direct 
its action. All that Edwards calls motive is, there- 
fare, excluded by the hypothesis ; and his attempt to 
bring in some extraneous event, and thus get a con^ 
9iruciim motive, entirely failing, the whole decision haa 
to be reterred directly to the intelligence that wills, act- 
ing without that preference or choice in regard to the 
objects presented, 'which usually is a portion of the 
knowledge by which the mind determines its action. 
So far as relates to a particular square or act, neither 
the motive which in his system is essential to the will- 
ing, nor the preference which, in it, is the willing itself, 
9kppe9XB to have any existence, or to be possible iu his 
supposed cases of indifference. The argument of Ed- 
wards assumes that it is necessary that the mind should 
not only choose to touch, but that it should also choose 
among the otjecta of touch. In his system, to ^ill is to 
choose, and there can be no act of will but as an act of 
choice. K this choice must be a choice among the ex- 
trinsic ejects of effort, in the sense in which he applies 
it to the square of the chess board, then a man never 
could thus will, when there was only one such object ; 
a man could not will to take one egg unless there were 
at least two eggs to choose from, for with less than two, 
there could be no choice among the objects of choice. 

It not only is not necessary to the final action to de- 
liberate and decide, or to choose among obfecta which 
we immediately perceive to be equal, but it is not ne* 
cessary that we should so choose among those in which 
we know or suppose there is a difference. I may, with 
my eyes open, thrust my hand into an uncovered basket 
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of apples with as little regaj^ to Bdection as if a ooTer^ 
or my eyelids concealed them from my sight. In such 
cases, and in cases in which there is obvionsly no choice, 
I take as if there were but one, without choice, and be* 
stow no more care npon the.act than is necessary to di* 
rect my hand to the mass, and not to grasp more dian 
one. 

In reference to the bearing of the views, elicited in 
Book First, npon snch cases of indifference, I would ob* 
serve that, in the case we have been considering, Ijie 
^oant to touch one and only one of the squares, is th6 
whole ground of the mind^s acting at all ; that delibenir 
tion is not, perhaps, entirely excluded ; but that, at the 
moment of commencing the examination, the ndnd per* 
ceives that there is no difierence in the objects present- 
ed ; and hence, dispenses with any further exercise oi 
its power of comparing and judging ; it being, as before 
stated, for the mind to decide, by the exercise of its 
judgment, how long it will examine a subject before de- 
ciding its final action in regard to it. That it must pos* 
sess the power to thus end an examination and to judge 
of how far it will examine, is evident in almost ev^y 
act of will, and even in cases of indifference, which, 
comparison as to the objects being useless, seem more 
nearly to exclude the exercise of the judgment thaa 
any other« For instance, in the act of touching a 
square on the chess board, the movements of the hand 
by which this may be accomplished are absolutely in- 
finite, for there is no limit to the straight, curved and 
ngzag lines «by which the hand may be moved to the 
board ; and if the mind must examine each one and 
compare it with the others before it decides in whidi 
one it will move its hand to the board, it would nevci 
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get ready to will to move at all ; and as it does will, 
it mtiBt hare the power to will, not only withont choosi- 
ing among all the objects of choice, bn^ even withont 
that examination and comparison which are essential to 
choosing among them all.^ The fact seems to be that 
the mind having perceived some mode of action, which 
will gratify its want, determines of itself by the pre* 
liminary exercise of its judgment, whether to adopt that 
mode, or look fnrthear for a better mode before adopt- 
ing it ; and that if often acts in donbt as to whether it 
has made a sufficient examination. How much time may 
be devoted to sach examination, as already stated, is a 
matter of which the mind, in view of the circamstanoes, 
most judge. A man who has not long fasted, may 
seek the stalled ox and pass the dinner of hearbs, which 
one famishing with himger could not prudently do. 
When the mind comes to the conclusion— judges or 
knows — that the chances of advantage by farther ex* 
amination are balanced by the chances of disadvantage 
from the incident delay, it will cease to examine and will 
decide and act with such knowledge as it has ; but more 
especially, as in cases of indifference, when it knows 
that no examination will reveal any advantage, will it 
cut off the examination and immediately determine its 
action. It would seem to be natural, or in conformity 
to that constitution which God has given to the finite 
mind, that it should will immediately on perceiving 
any mode of gratifying a want that it feels ; though it 
is quite conceivable that the knowledge of deliberation 
as a means of adapting its acts to circumstances, or as 
essential to safety, may be intuitive. An animal with 
only one want and with no other knowledge than that 
of one means of gratifying it, would immediately will ; 
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but in a being with conflicting WBnts and a knowledge 
of Tarious modcB of gratifying them, and also of yarioua 
oonseqnenceB of the gratification, to will becomes a more 
complicated matter. 'Er&i then, as before Buggeeted, 
want may become bo imperative, aa in the case of im- 
minent danger, sudden and violent excitement, and of 
appetites habitoallj unrestraiaed and nortored into 
passion, that it shuts out all secondary considerationB, 
all the results of its acquired knowledge and experience^ 
all deliberation as to consequences ; and acts as if it 
knew but the one want and the one mode of its gratifi- 
cation ; and in such case, is reduced to a condition simi- 
lar to that of an animal with mere intuitive knowledge 
and consequent instinctive action. But it may be as- 
serted as a matter of fiu^t, that in most cases the human 
mind avails itself of a variety of knowledge in the mode 
of gratifying its wants ; and especially of its pasti ex- 
perience as to the subsequent eifect of different modes, 
which requires examination and an exerd&e of its powers 
of conceiving, comparing and judging ; and this exami- 
nation is an element which the mind itself, in virtue of 
its intelligence, its knowledge, intuitive or acquired, in- 
troduces between its want and its final action.''^ But 
in a case in which, by the hypothesis, there can be no 
difference in the proposed modes of gratifying the want 
and no use in such examination, the mind in recc^iz- 
ing this fact, dispenses with the examination ; and thus 
instead of adding a new process to aid its determine 
tion in such cases, as Edwards supposes, it merely 
omil», wholly or partially, one to which it is accustomed 
to resort in other cases. The mind wanting to touch 
one of the squares and perceiving that there can be no 

* See Appendix, Note XIX 
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prafarence betweea them^ omits the prdiminaiy effort 
to judge and decide as to such preference, and decides 
arbitrarily as between them, or as to some known 
modes hj which the fing^ can be placed on some one 
of these sqaaies without having foond any ground for 
preference, for the reason that such a decision is neces- 
sary to gratify its want. 

In other cases the mind may be aware that there 
may be reasons for one act rather than another, which 
it cannot take time to ascertain, because of the necessity 
of immediate action ; or will not, because in its judg- 
ment, the time required can be more advantageously 
employed ; and it cuts short the deliberatlQU, deciding 
wi^ such knowledge as it has. In the case of indiffer- 
ence we cut short this deliberation the moment we per* 
oeive that it cannot possibly reveal any new or better 
ground of action, and determine the matter in a direct 
act of will. It may be said, that at the moment of 
coming to the decision not, or no longer to deliberate, 
some one square must be in the mind's view, or which, 
as Edwards supposes, ^^ the eye is especially upon at that 
moment." But suppose the attention or the eye is at 
that moment directed to the line common to two, or to 
the point common to four squares, it is still a case of 
indifference,, to be determined by the direct and arbi- 
trary act of the mind, when there is nothing external 
to it to control or direct, or even influence its choice 
or its effort, making a strong case of the exercise of its 
free creative power, as an originating first cause of 
change in the future ; and as already stated, if the mind 
does this, as asserted by Edwards, by means of an ar« 
bitrary rule of its own making or .adopting, it is a still 
stronger manifestation of its power and of its freedom. 
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It may Bot be wholly irrelevant here to obeenre tiial; 
these supposed cases of selectiiig in things indifiFeieitt 
are somewhat analc^ons to that we have before sug- 
gested, in which the mind wants t^ will for the mere 
exercise of its faculty of will, without reference or 
preference as to what it wills ; and as, in that cafle, 
after deciding to gratify its want, there is ncillier object, 
present or future, nor mode of obtaining the object be- 
tween the want and the willing, which is itself ibe 
object, there is no room for deliberation between, and 
the want to will is gratified by a direct act of will, 
without the preliminary processes of comparing and 
judging to .select among the objects and modes. So, in 
the case of indiference as to the object and the modes 
of attaining it, the mind having determined to attain 
one of the objects, by one of the modes, as soon as it 
perceives that, as supposed, there is really nothing to 
examine, no room for deliberation between its want to 
touch and its will to touch, nothing but this act of will 
needed between its want and the effect, which is to 
gratify its cwant ; it wills directly in the premises. 

It may throw some further light on this curious 
problem to remark that Edwards's hypothesis of an ar- 
bitrary rule in these cases of indifference seems to de- 
rive some plausibility from an apparent analogy to the 
deciding between two parties having equal rights. 
For instance, two persons have equal claims to some* 
tiling which is indivisible and must'be possessed wholly 
and at all times by one and not by the other, any divis- 
ion of the substance of the thing, or of the time of its 
possession destroying its value. In such cases the cir- 
cumstances suggest a decision by what Edwards calls 
accident; something which neither of the interested 
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parties caa fixreeee or control, as tiie drawing of lots, 
throwing of dice, &c. ; but here the elements of justice 
and of two conflicting wills to be reconciled, really 
make all the necessity for resorting to an accident 
which is beyond their prescience and control, that each 
may have, nnder the rule adopted, an eqnal chance. 
If tiiie matter were referred to one other will, to an im- 
partial judge, the action of whose mind, in such case 
no hnman intelligence could prognosticate, his decision, 
or rather his action, a mere arbitrary act of his will — 
there being by the hypothesis no possible reason why 
he should decide one way rather than another, — ^wonld 
he such an aooident as Edwards suggests, and do just 
as well as drawing lots, or throwing dice. If the judge 
ahould order the case decided by lot, he would still 
haye to make an arbitrary rale, as that he who draws 
number one shall hare the thing; or that be who 
draws number two, shall have it. It is evident that 
he could just as well decide between the two equal 
claimants, as between the two equal rules. He must 
resort to this mode then, not because it is any easier, 
but for some other reason, as, for instance, to satisfy 
the parties or himself, that the decision is impartial, or 
that each really had an equal chance ; or to avoid the 
unpleasant duty of depriving, by his own direct act, 
one or the other of his equal right. The analogy, then, 
famishes no ground for the supposed necessity of re* 
sorting to an ^^acxudent" to determine the will in 
oases of indifference, where there is no question of per- 
sonal right or interest Still another reason for the 
supposed difficulty, or inability of the mind to deter- 
mine in cases of ^^ indifference," as urged by Edwards, 
it its apparent analogy to cases of mere matter, kept at 
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rest by external forces acting equally npon it in all 
directions. An argument from such analogy really 
begs the question ; for the only reason why m^e mat- 
ter is thus kept at rest is that it has no self-moying 
power or faculty within it, no means of moving itself, 
which is the very thing asserted and denied of intelli- 
gence or mind, in this controversy as to its freedom in 
willing. If we suppose mere matter to have a self-im- 
pelling force imparted to it, by motion or otherwise, 
then, if acted upon equally in all directions by other 
forces, it moves by its self-impelling force, predsely as 
if these other equal and conflicting forces were annihi- 
lated ; they neutralize each other* And so, if the mind 
has a self-determining power in itself, then, if equally 
acted upon in all directions by external forces, its in* 
temal force would be unimpaired, and the moment it 
knows that the various objects or modes of its action 
presented to it are all exactly equal, it decides among 
them as readily and as easily as if there were only one 
such object or ^lode, and the sole question was as to 
adopting it, or not acting at all. We before reached 
this same result which seems to be attested by observa- 
tion, indicating the existence of such a power. A man 
wanting one ^g, and having decided to gratify the 
want, may particularly examine every one of a number 
before him, and having satisfied himself that, so far as 
he can know, all are equal, he takes one without further 
hesitation. Among the infinite modes of taking it, he 
decides among those apparently equal, in the same 
way. So, also, a man wanting to touch one of the 
squares on the chess board, has already, in virtue of the 
constitution of his being, his faculty of effort, his want 
and his knowledge, a certain inherent force which is not 
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affected by the preBence of sixty-four Bqnares in all 
reepectB equal ; and the moment he perceives their cer- 
tain eqnaUtj, he touches one of them as readily as if 
there were only one to touch, having first decided to 
touch one rather than not to touch. K there were only 
one, the same supposed difSculties might arise as to 
-what particular spot upon that one to touch ; or by 
M^hich of the infinite lines of movement to approach it. 
In all these cases, as already intimated, it is not neces- 
sary that the mind should even ascertain that the ob- 
jects and modes are all equal; but only, that the 
chances of advantage by its finding any ground of 
preference or otherwise, are, in its judgment, not suffix 
cient to warrant the application of farther time and 
labor to the investigation. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

BELATION OF DmiFFEBEZTCB TO FBEEDOM UX WILLINa. 

In hi9 seventh section (Part 11), Edwards considers 
the notion of " Liberty of Will consisting in indiffer- 
ence," nsing the term indifference as directly opposed 
to preference. He argaes that *^ to make out this 
scheme of liberty the indifference must be perfect and 
absolute. * * * Because, if the will be already in- 
clined before it exerts its own sovereign power on itself, 
then its inclination is not wholly owing to itself 
(p. 85). By will Edwards asserts he means the 9oul 
vnlling (p. 43). He also makes inclination, choice and 
preference each synonymous with act of will (p. 2). The 
statements on the same page with the above quotation 
also clearly show that Edwards here uses the terms 
incUnatibn, choice and preference ae Bynonyms, vk. : 
" Surely the will cannot act or choose contrary to a 
remaining prevailing inclination of the wilL To sup- 
pose otherwise, would be the same thing as to suppose 
that the will is inclined contrary to its present prevail- 
ing inclination^ or contrary to what it is inclined to. 
That which the will chooses and prefers, that, all things 
considered, it preponderates and inclines to. It is 
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equally impoedble for the will to dioose contrary to its 
own remaiDing and present preponderating inclination, 
as it is to ji^refer contrary to its own -presentprefer&ncey 
or ehooae contrary to its own present cAaioe " (p. 85). 
Sy snbstitntion of these equivalents, the argument just 
quoted will stand thus : Beowuse^ if the aoul wiHmg he 
aU/ready wWrng^ "before it exerts its otvn eovereign power 
an its^^ then its wHUng is not v^hoOy ovmig to itsdf. 
It is obvious that such statements must be fruitless. 
But forther, by the t^iZZ* exerting its own sovereign 
power on itself, he must mean the saul toUUng^ exerting, 
&c. ; and the argument then amounts only to this : 
Seeemse if the soul willing he already wiUi/ng hefore U 
fmUs, then its vnHmg is not whoUy owing to itself; thai 
isy if the soul wUls when it is not willing^ or does not 
vnll^ then its wHUng is not whdQy owing to itself The 
inference which Edwards himself draws from these 
positions is : ^^ Therefore, if there be the least degree of 
preponderation of the will, it must be perfectly abol- 
ished, before the will be at libert}' to detenuine itself 
the contrary way ; " which, though somewhat obscured 
by introducing new terms, as preponderation for incli- 
nation, really, under his definitions, only asserts that, 
while the soul is in any degree willing one way, it can- 
not be willing the contrary way. Throughout this sec- 
tion there is much confusion and sophistry from using 
the term inclination as identical with will, and yet as 
something which goes before and influences the wilL 
The same, to some extent, may also be remarked of the 
terms choice and preference. This confusion is further 
increased by the frequent use of the term will, as a 
synonym for mind or soul. After assuming ^^ as an 
axiom of undoubted truth that every free act is done in 
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a state of freedom and not only after sach a state," he 
Bays, ^^ Kow the question is, whether ever the soul of 
man puts forth an act of will, while it yet remains in a 
state of liberty, in that notion of a state of liberty, ma^ : 
as implying a state of indifference, or whether the soul 
ever exerts an act of choice or preference, while at that 
yery time the will is in a perfect equilibrium, not in- 
cliidng one way more than another. The very putting 
of the question is sufficient to show the absurdity of the 
afBrmatiye answer ; for how*ridiculous would it be for 
anybody to insist, that the soul chooses one thing brfore 
another, when, at the very same instant, it is perfectly 
indifferent with respect to each I This is the same 
thing as to say the soul prefers one thing to another at 
the very same time that it has no preference. Choice 
and preference can no more be in a state of indifference, 
than motion can be in a state of rest, or than the pre- 
ponderation of the scale of a balance can be in a state of 
equilibrium. Motion may be the next moment after 
rest ; but cannot co-exist with it, in any, even the Isad 
part of it. So choice may be immediately after a state 
of indifference, but has no co-existence with it ; even 
the very beginning of it is not in a state of indifference. 
And therefore, if this be liberty, no act of will in any 
degi*ee, is ever p^ormed in a state of liberty, or in the 
time of liberty " (p. 88). This portion of the argument 
now stands thus : The soul of man iierer puts fordi an 
act of will while it is in a state of indifference, or not 
choosing or prefeiring ; for this is to will when it does 
not wiU ; and as, if the freedom of the act of will con- 
sists in indifference, the act of will must be in the time 
of such indifference, there can be no such free act of 
wilL If any, usins the terms in the sense that £d- 
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wards qbos them, Iiave asserted such freedom, i. e.^ that 
the freedom of the mind in willing consists in its will- 
ing when it is in a state of indifiSearence, or not willing 
at all, their position is sufScientlj refuted. Edwards 
also considers the position of those who, " to evade the 
reasoning should say that, the thing wherein the will 
ex^cises its liberty, is not in the act of choice or pre- 
ponderation itself, bnt in determvnmg itself to a certain 
choice or preference ; that the act of the will wherein 
it is free and uses its own sovereignty, consists in its 
ea/uHng or deiermdmng the cham/ge^ or transition from 
a state of indifference to a certain preference, or deter- 
mining to give a certain turn to the balance, which has 
hitherto been even " (p. 90). This is only 2^ particular 
case of the general proposition just mentioned, involv- 
ing, under Edwards's definition, the same absurdity of 
the mind's wHUng the '^ change or transition," when, 
being in a state of indifference, it is not toiUing at all ; 
and so far this argument only proves that the mind 
cannot both will, and not will, at the same time, which 
no one will dispute. 

Edwards fdrther asserts that a free act of will can- 
not ^^ directly and immediately arise out of a state of in- 
difference." Now, under his definitions, every act of 
will, choice or preference, which begins to be must 
spring directly from a state of indifference ; for, as he 
uses the terms, the mind' must be either in a state of 
indifference or of preference, and never can be in both ; 
so that, the instant it ceases to be in one of these states, 
it is of necessity in the other ; and if any particular 
preference was not preceded by a state of indiffer- 
ence as to what is thus preferred, the mind must always 
have had that preference and been engaged from all 
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eternity in that act of will, which, in Edwarda'a ayston, 
ia designated by thia particular preference. It ia eyi- 
dent that no audi act of will ia posaible to a beings 
whose existence has had a beginning ; and as, nnder the 
aseumed conditions, every other act nanat have sprang 
directly from a state of indifference, when it is proved 
that a free act of will cannot directly and immediately 
spring out of a state of indifference, it will also have 
been proved, under these definltiona and assomptioiia^ 
that no free act of will is possible to a being whose 
past existence has been finite. Edwards thns attempts 
this proof : ^^ K any to evade these things should own 
that a state of liber^ and a state of indiffer^ice are not 
the same, and that the former may be without the lat- 
ter, bnt should say that indifference, is still e$9eniial U 
the freedom of an act of will, in some sort, namely, as 
it is necessary to go immediately b^are U; it being es- 
sential to the freedom of an act of will that it should 
directly and immediately arise o%^ of a state of indiffer- 
ence ; still this will not help the cause of Arminian 
liberty, or make it consistent with itself. For if the act 
springs immediately out of a state of indifference, thai 
it does not arise from (mteoedent choice or preference. 
But if the act arises directly out of a state of indiffer- 
ence, without any intervening choice to choose and de- 
termine it, then tlie act, not being detennined by choice 
is not determined by the will ; the mind exercises no 
free choice in the affair, and free choice and free will 
have no hand in the determination of the act, which is 
entirely inconsistent with their notion of the fi^eedom 
of volition " (pp. 91, 92). It will be observed that this 
argument assumes that choice is a necessary element 
of free will, and is that element whidi distinguishes it 
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from tmfiree will, which, if aeserted generallj and taken 
in connection with the assertion of Edwards that, ^^ to 
^mll and to choose are the same thing " (p. 91), is anal- 
ogons to saying that water is a necessary element of 
liot water, and is that element which distinguishes it 
from cold water. That the free act of will most be ifnr 
fnediatdy preceded and determined by choice is here 
asBnmed ; and this, if choice is also deemed an act of 
'will, inyolyes the notion, attributed by Edwards to the 
Arminians, that a free act of will mnst be determined 
by a preceding act of will ; and hence, Edwards's in- 
ference that the position, that a free act of will is im- 
mediately preceded by indifference and not by choice 
or act of will, is inconsistent with their notion of liberty. 
It is obvious that this reasoning is directed only against 
those who assert that a free act of wiU must co-exist 
with, or ^^ immediately arise otU of a stfAe of indiffer- 
ence ; " and that it avails even as against those, only on * 
the assumption that indifference is that state of the 
mind in which it has no choice or preference; that 
choice is a necessary antecedent and the immediate an- 
teoederU ot/ree will ; and that to will is the same thing 
as to prefer or choose. 

I infer, from Edwards's statements, that the Ar- 
minians hold that the choice of the mind, is a pre- 
requisite of a free act of will ; and yet that choice and 
act of will are the same ; and thus, in asserting the 
mind's freedom in willing, were forced to the position 
that the freedom was exercised in a state precediog that 
of choice ; a state, which was not that of choice ; and 
consequently, in his and their use of terms, was a state 
of indifference. As I do not assert what this argument 
opposes, and deny some of the propositions which are 

13 
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egsential to its condneions, it has little application to 
my positions. 

I see no objection to Edwards's use of the term ia- 
difference, as the antithesis of choice or preference, but 
I hold that every act of will is immediately preceded 
by a perception, by the knowledge that such act will, 
or may produce the efTect warUed; and this pereeptioa 
or knowledge may be a preference or choice, as among 
yarioas modes of action, or as between action and non- 
action ; that, except in those cases of hasty action in 
which at once perceiving that a certain action will pro- 
duce a certain desirable result, we adopt it without 
stopping to compare it with other possible modes of 
action, or with non-action, this perception is a choice 
or preference, and hence, for the purposes of Uiis argu- 
ment, Edwards's assumption that a free act of will is 
an act of will which is preceded by the mind's choice 
or preference, and is in conformity to such choice, may 
also be admitted. But, then, such a perception, choice 
or preference, is not an act of will, but knowledge ; and 
this knowledge or choice, is not a distinct power cm* 
entity, which itself determines the act of will, but is 
merely that acquisition by which the mind determines 
its act, in adapting it to the desired end ; and the free- 
dom of the mind in such case consists as before argued, 
in its determining its own acts by means of its own 
knowledge. This addition to our knowledge is always 
an immediate perception, but may have required pre- 
liminary acts of will to make it obvious to the mind's 
knowing sense. It may 4>e the result of an effort, in or 
by which the mind compares various things or modes, 
till it judges or decides among them, that is, perceives 
or knows which is best ; but the effort and the deciaipn 
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or judgment which is ite result^ are two diBtinct and 
▼ery different things ; the effort is an act of will and, 
in this case, the result is a choice. 

The form in which an admission that choice is a 
necessary antecedent otfree will, could be most plansi- 
blj nsed against the freedom of the mind in willing, 
seems to me to be this: Even supposing the mind's 
ehoiee to be something distinct from its act of will, still 
the choice in that case, is the result of a comparison, 
which was itself an act of will, and, if a free act, must 
also have been preceded by a choice, which, in tnm, 
must be the result of a previous act of wHl, and so on 
ad infinitum, leaving no possibility of a first firee act 
It will be observed that this argument is the same as 
that of Edwards,' except that, instead of making choice 
itself an act of will, it makes it the result of an act of 
will and avails only on the assumption that every choice 
requires an antecedent act of will. This assumption I 
deem unfoxmded. When I, at the same time, see an ox 
and a mouse, I know at once without any effort or act 
of wHl, that the ox is larger than the mouse. It is a 
fact obvious to simple perception requiring no prelimi- 
nary effort to arrange either objects or ideas to make 
it apparent. In the same way I may at once perceive 
that one thing is better than others ; and when I thus 
J)erceive that one thing is better adapted to my want 
than others, and that it is better to have, than not to have 
it, it is a choice of that thing, which is thus recognized 
by the mind's sense of knowing, without any prelimi- 
nary effort ; and such choice, even under our admis- 
sion, may be the basis of free action. 

But it does not appear certain that choice, either as 
tlie result of an act of the will in comparing, or even as 
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a^ simple perception of the mind, is a necesaaiy asite- 
cedent to a free act of wilL The mind miay perod:re 
some good result of an effort, and make that effort ynihp^ 
oat comparing it with other efforts, as we may decide 
to take an apple immediately before ns, without com- 
paring it wit^ others in the same basket. In walking, 
for instance, a man, having bj previous action decided, 
knows that he wants to move in a certain ilirection, and 
that the mode of doing it is at each point of his prog- 
ress to take another step in the same direction. The 
facility with which a man in walking thinks of otfaflr 
snbjects, and the little intermption of his thoughts, 
seem to indicate that he does not, at each act of will, 
or effort to take a step, without which the step would 
not be taken, compare the act of stepping in a certain 
direction with that of stepping in other directions, or 
with the swinging of the arms, or any other conceivable 
act, or even with not acting at all ; but, as before sug- 
gested, acts immediately upon the perception, the 
knowledge, that such act tends to a desirable result. 
The essential element or fundamental condition of five 
action is not that it is chosen, but that it is self-direcst- 
ed ; and it would be proper to bear this in mind even 
if it should on investigation appear that choice of the 
action is still an essential element of this self-direddcn, 
because choice has a more general application, signify- 
ing selection among other things, as well as acts of wiU ; 
and hence, even if choice is always the immediate ante- 
cedent of free action, a fi'ee action is not always the 
immediate consequence of choice ; and this even tiiongh 
the mind in choosing always has a view to future ac- 
tion, either proximate or remote. 

The latter portion of his seventh section (Part II.) 
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Edwarda devotee to those who '^Bhonld suppose that 
these difficulties may be avoided by saying that the 
liberty of the mind consists in a power to sugpend the 
act of the will, and so to keep it in a state of indiffer- 
ence until there has been opportunity for consideration ; 
and so shall say * ^ * that liberty consists in a power 
of the mind to forbear or suspend the act of volition 
and keep the mind in a state of indifference for the 
present, until there has been opportunity for proper de- 
liberation." (P. 92.) Edwards assumes that those who 
Bay this, mean to assert that this power to suspend its 
vcAition is the only liberty of the mind in willing ; and 
argues as if they had said, the liberty of the mind con- 
fltets in its ctctuaO/y suspemdAng the act of the will. He 
farther assumes that ^^ this suspending volition, if there 
te properly any efuch thing ^ is itself an act of volition/' 
and, on these assumptions, his argument runs thus : the 
only free volition is the volition to suspend an act of 
will, and the freedom of this volition, in turn, consists 
xsk a volition to suspend it, and so on a<2 vajmitwm,^ ad- 
mitting of no first free act of will. This reasoning, 
availing only against those* who assert that the oinJ/y 
liberty of the mind in willing consists in its suspending 
its act of will, and then being also founded on assump- 
tions which do not enter into my system, and which I 
deem erroneous, does not really affect the argument 
I have presented in favor of freedom. Edwards in the 
above quotation seems to question " if there be prop- 
erly any such thing'' as ^^ suspending volition," and, if 
there is, asserts that the suspending ^^ is itself an act of 
volition." The question, can the mind suspend voli- 
tion, really involves that of its ability -to determine as to 
whether to act, or not to act. For, if the mind cannot 
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eren wspend a volition, it must, of conise and of neees- 
sitj, make or have the yolition and have it immediately* 
On the other hand, if it has power to suspend ydition, it 
must be for an indefinite time, otherwise there is a time 
when it has not power to suspend, and power to aaa* 
pend for an indefinite time is power not to put forth 
nor have the volition at all. On the first hypothesifiy 
when there was only one cause, and that cause then able 
to produce all the effects it has since produced, as, if 
omnipotent, it must have been — and if suspending 
volition involves such contradictions as Edwards sup* 
poses, even omnipotence could not suspend its voli- 
tion, but must immediately have actually created and 
done everything possible. And, if a part of this doing 
was the creating of other causes acting by will, they, 
top, at the same instant, must have exhausted all their 
causative power, making all cause end the instant it 
came into existence, or the moment the first cause of 
all acted. As the influence of matter, if made cause by 
being in motion, may be retained, or continued in time, 
from the circumstance that to move from one point of 
space to another requires time, so the influence of spirit, 
as cause in virtue of its intdiligence, is continued in 
time from the circumstance that, by its intelligenoe, it 
may think, examine, compare, and judge, or decide as 
to the proper time of ending the preliminary examina- 
tion, and proceed to the final action.* The assertion 
that ^^ suspending volition is itself an act of volition," I 
deem unfounded ; but Edwards thus attempts to prove 
it : ^' If the mind determines to suspend its act, it de> 
termines it voluntarily ; it chooses, on some considera- 
tion, to suspend it. And this choice or determination 

• See iLppendlz, Note XLO. 
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is an act of the will ; and indeed it is supposed to be so 
in the very hypothesb ; for it is supposed that the lib- 
erty of^ iviU consists in its power to do this, and that 
itB doing it is the rerj thing wherein the wiU exercises 
Me liberty. Bnt how can the will exercise liberty in it, 
if it be not an act of the will ? The liberty of the will 
is not exercised in anything but what the will does." 
(Pp. 93, 93.) There is a covert sophistry in this, 
growing ont of using the term will as synonymous 
with mind. The latter portion shouldread thus : ^^ for 
it is supposed that the liberty of the mind consists in 
its power to do this, and that its doing it is the y&cj 
thing wherein the mind exerdses its liberty. But how 
cai^ the mind exercise liberty in willing, if it be not in 
an act of wiU ! The liberty of the mind is not exercised 
in anything but what the mind does ; " which would 
proTO nothing against the mind's freedom in willing. 
In regard to this last-quoted assertion, aa thus altered, 
we may obs^ve that Edwards's own remarks in defining 
will, lead to the conclusion that the mind's liberty may 
be as much exercised in that which it refuses, as in that 
which it chooses, and, of course, as much in that which 
it refoses to do, as in that which it chooses to do ; in 
what it does not will as well as in what it does will. 

It will be observed that Edwards's proof of the as- 
sertion that suspending volition is itself an act of voli- 
tion rests directly and wholly on the assumption that 
the mind's choice is the same as its act of will ; and if I 
have succeeded in showing that this is an error, then, 
not only the above-mentioned assertion, but this whole 
argument of Edwards against the freedom of the mind 
in suspending volition, is shown to Jl>e fallacioas. I 
would, however, further remark upon it that, if to sus« 
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pend the mind'B act of will requires an act of wiQ ef 
any kind, iree or nnfree, then once the mind ia in ac- 
tion it never can suspend action, or cease to act ; for 
every act must continue till there is another act to sus- 
pend it. Bat even if, against all experience, this be ad- 
mitted, it still wonld not prove that the mind is not 
free in its every act of will ; for it is conceivable that 
the mind may be under a continual necessity to act, and 
yet that itself as continually directs its every act, and is 
consequently free in such act. For aught that appears 
in the argument, if it could will at all, it might still 
freely will to suspend willing, though its efforts be 
found to be imavailing. If, for want of a known mode, 
or any other reason, we could not tlius will at all, then, 
as it is manifest that we might still, as the result of a 
comparison of willing with not willing, prefer or choose 
non-willing, the choosing^ which is possible, cannot be 
the same thing as the willing, which on this hypothesis 
is impossible; and the main foundation of the ai^* 
ment is thus destroyed by another essential support of 
it. The assumption of Edwards, as above stated, wonld 
however admit of only the one act suspended, and a 
series of acts each merely suspending the preceding one ; 
and each of those acts, as his argument virtoally as- 
serts, must be without the preliminaiy act to consider, 
or get any new knowledge ; for this would not be an ad 
to suspend the prior act. The mind's sphere of action 
would thus be curtailed to very narrow limits. That 
when we perceive that a contemplated effort may be 
better made at some future time, we may, in con* 
formity to this perception, delay action till then, is a 
matter of fact, which I presume will be admitted, and 
hence, in this sense, a contemplated act of will may be 
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sospeiided. In such case/ we may have compared the 
adyantage of present with future action, and. come to a 
conclusion, a decision in favor of the latter, u a., that at 
a certain time, or when another expected event occurs, 
we will make a certain effi>rt ; but such decision is not 
itself the future effort, but onl j present knowledge re> 
garding that e£Ebrt. But we may thus 'suspend for an 
indefinite time, or for all time, and thus wholly aban- 
don and contemplated volition, or any portion of an 
act or series of acts. To will to suspend an act of will 
is then the same as willing not to will, either for the 
time being, or at all. Indifference being that condi- 
tion of the mind in which it is not willing, to say that 
tiie mind wills to keep itself in this condition is to say 
that the mind wills not to will, whidi, if asserted gen- 
erally, involves the absurdity of supposing that, for the 
fiiind to cease willing, or not to will, it must still will ; 
that after having once willed, non-willing is still only 
another willing. The assertion that the mind cannot 
suspend its willing by an act of will, if made in general 
terms and as applicable to aU willing, must be as true 
as that thought is not suspended by thinking, or motion 
by moving. This all amounts to saying that we cannot 
do a thing by not doing it, or by doing the contrary to 
it. But, even if it be admitted that, in this g^ienJ 
sense, the mind can only suspend its willing by willing 
to sttsp^ad, it would be a sufficient answer to this position 
to say that the mind never wills thus generaO/y ; never 
wills wU^ but always, when willing, wills some partic- 
ular act ; and that, though it cannot stop action by act- 
ing, it can still, even while acting, suspend one partic- 
ular act by directing its power to another particular 
act, as, even though we could not stop moving, we 

18» 
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might still Bixspend motion in one direction bj moYing 
in iinother. The liberty of the mind in directing all iti 
actions might thna still be maintained nnder the hj- 
pothesis, that to suspend aetion generaUy^ required aa 
act to suspend, thongh the ezercise of liberty as te 
acting, or not acting, might then be denied. Bat the 
particular jurisdiction of the mind, which is questioned 
by this denial of its power to suspend willing, is not 
derired from any negative attribute of its power nci to 
wiUy but from its positive ability to will, which is ita 
own effort, or the exercise of its own power ; and witlk- 
out such exarciBC there is no act pf will. The mind haa 
then only to refrain from any positive effort, which it 
will do whenever it sees reason for it, and the condition 
of non-action, or general suspension of its willing, ia 
reached. To suppose the mind to will wlien itedf doea 
not will — and this non-willing is its condition when- 
ever it does not perceive any object, or reason for witt- 
ing — ^involves the hypothesis that it is compelled by 
some extraneous power to will ; and this, again, as be- 
fore shown, involves the contradiction of supposing it 
to will, wh^L it is not willing, when it is not exercising 
its power, or making any effort whatever. If the mind, 
by extrinsic power, can be moved to will, when itself 
perceives no reason for such willing, it is not, in such 
case, either an intelligent or willing agent any mora 
than an axe or other instrument, which is moved by 
extrinsic effort directed by extrinsic intelligence. 

From these general considerations, turning to par- 
ticular or individual acts of will, in which alone they 
can find practical application, we would remark that, 
by the phrase ^^ suspending an act of will " cannot be 
meant suspending an act, or that portion of an act, or 
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of a serieB of acts already aeoompUshed ; nor can it 
apply to an aet of which tlie mind has yet had no idea, 
but must haye reference only to each acts as the mind 
faae already contemplated and intended, determined, or 
eAo8en to do. But here, tinder Edwards's definitions, it 
may be said that what has been chosen has already 
been wiUed^ and hence the willing it could not be sns* 
pended. The fallacy of this poBition, resting on the 
assumed identity of choice and will, has already been 
exposed. But further to illustrate : suppose a man is 
reading aloud, and has already pronounced the first syl* 
lable of the word ^^ gallows," when a man suddenly 
enters whose father was hanged. The reader may then 
perceive a reason for enupending the act of pronouncing 
Ae last syllable, and do so. His knowledge is altered, 
and he conforms to it by suspending or abandoning the 
act he intended. The same thing occurs whenever by 
any change oi knowledge h^ perceives, not, as in the 
case just m^itioned, that the contemplated act will be 
injurious, but merely that it will not be in any wise 
beneficial ; there is then no perceived or known reason 
for aption, and without such knowledge, an intelligent 
being does not exert its power to produce change. 
Again, suppose that, when the reader had pronounced 
the first syllable, a man enters, whose presence Bifggests 
no direct reason for not finishing the word, but with 
whom he has UTgent business ; he may, for this reason, 
suspend the contemplated act to finish the word, that 
by another act he may attend to something more press- 
ing. In this case one act is suspended to make room 
for another act. The mind suspends its intended act, 
in the first instance above stated, because it perceives 
a reason against such action. In the second instance, 
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because it peroeiTes that there is no good reason Anrths 
act ; and in the third instance, becanse it perod ycb there 
is a reason for preferring another act. Whetiier, in this 
last case, the snspenaon of the one act is the conse- 
quence of the other act, or only a necessary preliminary 
to it, may be a question ; if the former, then the mind 
suspends the first act }y, or as a consequence of its 
second; and if the latter, it first suspends one act, 
eeasiDg to act in it, that it may afterward do another. 
The question is not here material, as the first contem- 
plated act of will is in either event suspended. If this 
suspension is a consequence of the mind's effort to do 
something else, the doing something else is a mode in 
which the mind, by its own action, suspends a contem* 
plated Tolition ; and if there is a preliminary act sus- 
pending this contemplated volition, then the mind thus 
suspends because, in the more urgent demand far an- 
other act, it perceives a reason for such preliminary act 
to suspend ; and then, in the instances above stated, 
the third becomes the^ same as the first, in which the 
mind suspends an act because it perceives a reason for 
such suspension. All these reasons may be simple per- 
ceptions of the mind, without any effort to reach them; 
and when the mind perceives a reason for not acting, it 
can, in the aggregate of its knowledge, perceive no rea- 
son for acting ; and when it does not perceive a reason 
to act it does not act ; and not to perceive a reason re* 
|uires tuf act, so that this suspension may take jdaoe 
without an act to suspend. 

As already shown, to wiU to suspend an act of will 
is equivalent to willing not to will. We have also 
stated that a man never wills to will generally. If the 
will is a fiEu^ulty for which the mind watUa exerdse, it 
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maj seek to gratify that want, bat, in doing so, must 
will, not generally, bnt Bome particnlar act. This posi- 
tion ifl easily brought to the test of experiment, ^ere 
IB obvionsly no way in which the mind can will gen* 
erally. Will is the mode in which the mind manifests 
its power; and to will generally would be to exert 
power for no object and with no preponderance in one 
direction rather than another, which would be to exert 
it equally in all directions ; and power exerted equally 
in all directions must neutralize itself, and there ilrould 
dien be no manifestation of power whatever in any 
direction. So far from the mind's being able to will 
thus generally, it cannot even will distinct genera of 
acts. If we want and even decide upon or choose 
bodily movement generally, we must know what per* 
tion of the body to move and in what direction, before 

we can mU the movement. To will movement in no 

• 

direction, or equally in all directions, would be to wUl 
no movement. If we want to reason, we must know 
aomethmg to reason about, and, at each step of the rear 
ioning, must get a perception, find— not make^the 
logical sequence. Nor do we ever loill to vnU a partio* 
nlar act, but direeUy will the act. To say a man wills 
anaetcf wU, or thinks thoughts, or knows knowledge, 
eocpresses no more than to say he ioiUsj he thiniaj he 
knows. To will to will is to make effort to make effort, 
«. tf., to do the thing to be done in order to the doing it 
The nearest approach we can make to willing to will, is 
when we want exercise for the faculty of will, i. tf., to 
exert our power without reference to any benefit to be 
derived from the effort ; as we>^may want exercise f(V 
the body without any reference to any ulterior result. 
If we want such exercise for the will, and especially if 
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we want that peculiar exeroise df eelectiiig objeeta or 
acts arbitrarily, -without a prelimiiiary act to omiparei 
or judge of coneequences, we will, in gratifying Bueh 
want, display the cbaracteristieB of caprice. We, how- 
ever, etill directly will particular acts, and do not 
merely will to will. The mind, then, in no case, eith^ 
general or particular, wills to will; and for stronger 
reasons it does not will to not will. To will not to 
will, in a general sense, would be doing a tiling in 
order not to do it ; and, in regard to a particular act, 
the mind may decide not to do it, and not doing re* 
quires no effort The mind's act of will is based di- 
rectly upon its perceptions of a reason for such act ; 
and its non-action results from its not perceiying any 
reason to act, or from its perceiving a reason to suspend 
any contemplated act. In all these cases, it is the 
intelligent being tliat governs; in all, the mind, by 
means of its knowledge, determines how to act, or 
whether to act or not 

To suppose that to suq>end an act of will, or to 
stop willing, requires an act of will, or, in other words, 
that to stop making effort requires an effort, is to sup* 
pose some power acting on the mind to cause it to wilL 
But the only other things necessarily involved in its 
volition are its want and its knowledge: neither of 
these, as distinct entities, can, singly or combined, wHI, 
or direct the act of will ; this must be done by the mind, 
the active being, that wants and knows. But ev^i sup- 
posing a power to inhere in this want and knowledge 
to produce an act of will, the moment the want ceases, 
or the moment the knowledge changes and tho mind 
perceives that the contemplated act will not tend to 
gratify its want, such power ceases ; and, in that easei 
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Ihe eoBtemplated act of will ironld be Bnapemded, not 
by an act of idll, but fiimply by non-action. If tb^ 
knowledge is so changed that tiie mind, instead of 
merely perceiving that a contemplated act will not 
effect its object, or is not preferable to non-action, or 
perodyes that another act is preferable, then still, as re* 
gards the first contemplated act, there is only non* 
action, and not an act to snspend it before the other 
act becomes possibla 

I would here farther observe, that a want demand* 
ing effort may be more than neutralized by the simple 
perception that repose is more wanted, and no effort be 
made, the mind stiU conforming its conduct to its 
knowledge. We always will, put forth our pow^, 
make ^ort for some object, and this object always is 
to make the fature different from what it otherwise 
would be. If we already <vte not wiUinff^ we do not 
will not to will, for we seek no change in that respect. 
Even if, in such case, we could conceive that there 
might still be a want not to will, what we want already 
is, and no effort is required to gratify the want. If we 
are vnUmffy we cease the willing, we cease to make 
effort, as soon as the end is accomplished, or as soon as 
we perceive any other sufficient reason for ceasing ; and 
vidthout a special effort to cease making effort, without 
a special act of will to stop willing. So far from our 
willing not to will, it is, at least, very doubtful Tdiether 
we ever will, or ever can will not to do, or not to try to 
do. We will to do something, and not to do nothing. 
If the case of willing not to do differs fram that of will- 
ing not to will, or is anything more than a particnlar 
case of it, still, either generally, or in each particular 
case of doing, it may be said that, if we already are not 
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doing, we do not will non-doing, for we seek no change 
in that reflpect, and the argument we have JQst stated 
in regard to willing not to will, applies to willing not 
to do, both generally and in any particular case. When 
the question is between doing one thing or anotha 
thing, we seek knowledge, and our Conclusion is a 
choice, a decision as between them; and when it is 
between doing and not doing anything, we also chooee, 
decide, as between doing and not doing ; but in neither 
case is the decision, the conclusion, or choice itself^ the 
act of will, or the trying to do, but only the knowledge, 
found by a preliminary act for that purpose. In the 
first case we have found — come to know vsJiat to try to 
do ; and in the second, we have come to know whether 
to try to do, or to reirain from trying to do ; and if the 
decision is in favor of the latter, that knowledge ends 
the matter. In this the mind conforms to its knowledge, 
its decision, by refraining from further action. In all 
these cases, the decision of the mind may be the result 
of previous effort to obtain knowledge ; but if the ques- 
tion arises as between action and non-action g^ieraUy, 
or even as between a particular act and such non-action ; 
i. e,j whether, when a case arises in which we perceive 
action may in some respects be advantageous, we will 
give any attention, any thought whatever to it; the 
decision of such question must be an immediate percep- 
tion of the mind ; for any preliminary effort to obtain 
more knowledge, including any effort to recall and 
apply what we know, or to arrange it so as to aid our 
perception, is another action, manifesting that the mind 
has already decided, in view of the premises, to act 
llie whole phenomena in such case is perhaps expressed 
by saying, the mind immediately perceives, knows. 
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without effort, "v^hether action or repose suits it best ; 
and its fireedom, in this, as in other cases, lies in its abil-' 
ity to eonfonn itself to this knowledge, without extrinsic 
constraint or restraint. Hence, even if it could be 
shown that this question, as between action and non- 
action, arises with every want or occasion for action, it 
would not argue necessitj, for the mind still decides 
the question with such view, such knowledge, as it 
abreadj has ; and, in so doing, determines upon its own 
action, or non-action ; and the arising of such question 
only furnishes an occasion for the exercise of its liberty, 
in exerting, or not exerting its powers, as the question 
between various acts furnishes the occasion for the ex- 
ercise of its liberty in directing its efforts ; though the 
latter case admits of preliminary effort to discover the 
mode or direction, while the former does not ; non-ac- 
tion has no mode or direction. 

I have before suggested that the choice by the mind 
may be its immediate perception that one thing is bet- 
ter than another. If, however, the decision of the ques- 
tion between action and repose, involves a comparison, 
requiring preliminary effort, then the non-action of the 
mind, or its refraining from action in such cases, must 
always arise from an immediate perception of some 
positive and not comparative advantages, or disadvan- 
tages of repose, or of action. In themselves, repose or 
action may be either pleasurable or painful. It ap- 
pears, then, that though the mind can both will and 
suspend its act of will, or not will, it requires no dis- 
tinct act of will, either to will, or not to will ; that, in 
willing, it directly wills the particular act, and does not 
first will to will it ; and that, in not willing, it as di- 
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recti J refrains from the particular action, and does nol 
will not to will it : it merely does not act at alL 

If our action is to be reenforced, Btrengthened, or 
made persistent, it is not by willing to will, bnt by 
means of knowledge, which may be inculcated by 
others, or found by our 0¥m efforts and dwelt upon till 
our perceptions of the benefit or pleasure expected 
from the act become so vivid, that a want, not in it- 
self uigent, glows in desire, or is inflamed to passion ; 
and the mind then wills without reference to any collat- 
eral or remote consequences, and without comparing 
the advantages, which so absorb it, with those which 
might be derived from other action, or from non-action. 
Those cases of action in which the mind is absorbed by 
one view, or one object, though the absorption is the 
result of its previous action, or attention, or thought 
devoted to the subject, become, in some respects, similar 
to those in which the mind acts on an immediate per- 
ception, without seeking more knowledge to direct its 
action. In them it has sought more knowledge, but 
only in one direction, and still acts upon a single idea. 
It is in such cases that the aid of others, in presenting 
their views and imparting their knowledge, may most 
obviously be useful ; and especially in those cases in 
whicJi the absorbing object, or the immediate percep* 
tion, upon which the mind is about to act, is the gratis 
fication of some want which ought not to be gratified. 
When this is in conflict with odr own knowledge of 
what is morally right, it becomes so important, that 
God never permits such action without a mouitiou 
through the moral sense, warning us to refrain fit>in 
the mutilation, or degradation of our beiug, and sug- 
gesting search of that knowledge, which, by a faith in 
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the wiadom and goodnees of the Supreme IntelUgenoe^ 
intoitiTe, or early acquired, we know will reconcile 
gratification and duty. 

There are some cases in which the mind really de- 
cides its action upon an immediate perception of the 
gratification to be derived from such action, and still, 
to avoid the painful sensation of sdf-reproach in do- 
ing what it knows to be wrong, seeks by preliminary 
act to fibad reason to reconcile the act with its sense of 
dnty ; and, for this purpose, by its power to direct its 
efforts, seeks the arguments which favor, and excludes 
attention to those which oppose the act ; or it may do 
the same thing to find a reason to convince others, 
and thus avoid or mitigate their c^isure. Such dis- 
honest mind, in the first case, makes the vain .effort to 
deceive itself. In the latter case, it seeks to deceive 
others ; and in this may possibly succeed. 

The reasoning of Edwards, which we have just been 
considering in this chapter, has little bearing upon my 
position, except that his denial of the liberty of the 
mind to suspend a volition, denies the mind's liberty 
in this one particular. This denial is associated witii 
indifference only by the assertion of his opponents that 
the object of the suspension is to keep the mind ^^ in a 
state of mdifference until there has been opportunity for 
consideration." This, on the grounds I have stated, is 
merely to say, until there has been time to obtain more 
knowledge ; and, if that knowledge is sought by effort, 
it is only one case of the mind's suspending one act of 
will to make room for another. It was not, then, im- 
portant to my own position to have thus followed the 
whole of this argument ^^ concerning the notion of the 
liberty of will oaneistmg in indifference ; " but the ex- 
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amination may serve to illnfitrate vay own viewB, asd 
at the aame time to show how thoronghlj the reaaonii^ 
of Edwards is based on his two irreconcilable definittmifl^ 
the one making choice the act of will, and the other 
making it the resnlt of a comparatiye act, which is oiilj 
knowledge songht and obtained by that act. As before 
obserred, he also confounds the dioice with the act of 
comparing of which it is the result ; and thus produces 
additional confusion and error. I may further remark 
that, in conformity to his assumption that to choose and 
to will are the same, he inverts his definition, and in- 
stead of making the '^ will that by which the mind 
chooses," makes the choice that ly which the mind wSU. 

No real progress could logically be made by this 
use of identical terms, and it is only by using one of 
them in a difPercnt sense, or as. both identical and not 
identical with the odier, that any conclusion, beyond 
what is, is, can be reached, and then with all the lia- 
bility to error involved in the double and incompatible 
definitions. 

There is, however, in this word indifferenccy as used 
by Edwards to denote that state in which we are not 
willing and have no choice, an important significance, 
indicating the point of the mind's departure from the 
passive to the active condition. In profound sleep it is 
thus indifferent, and being then unconscious of any 
want, or any reaeon for willing, it does not will ; and 
any change which takes place in itself, or in other 
things, must then be produced by other agencies. Its 
waking, or being roused fi*om this unconscious state, 
must be brought about by agencies external to itself* 
It must, however, be still susceptible, at least to some 
sensations, for it cannot change itself; and if it could 



not know aaj chtiiges produced bj extraneooB ageik> 
deB, it never could be awakened. The sensatioH oonld 
produce no effect upon the mind until the mind reoog- 
nised it. If this paasiye state is not itself profound 
aleep ; if, when awake, the mind is even entirdj inac- 
tive, its condition can then vary from that of profound 
sleep only in its greater susceptibility to the effects of 
extrinsic aotivities. Without action it cannot change 
cither its own passive condition or anything else. It 
may, however, in its passive condition, be acted upon, 
and the first step in this change &om the passive to the 
active Condition is a perception of some change ; and in 
its feelings or perceptions growing out of such change, 
it may find reason for acting itself. If this change is 
from a satisfied condition to that of a want, fbr instance, 
to that of hunger, or thirst, arising without our volition, 
we act in reference to its reliefl When we are fittigued 
and need sleep, we require greater inducements to act, 
and in proportion to our exhaustion ; for this eaiiaus- 
tion is a reason or want not to act, and must be over> 
balanced by a counter reason or want ; but so long as 
we are conscious, so long as we knato, we can, for per- 
erived reason, resist the change to sleep, or seek to pro- 
duce some other change, though, from causes beyond 
our control, we may not have the power ; from exhaus- 
tion, the instruments of the mind may have become too 
weak, as a decayed lever will not, by the application 
' of the same power, raise the weight for which it once 
would have sufficed. But, with every change about 
us, we either intuitively or habitually know that some 
action on our part may be required to avail of benefi- 
cial, or to protect ourselves from evil consequences ; 
and we ustsdHy give enough effort by thought, to every 
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«aeh change, to enable ns to form a judgaimt, eome> 
times a too hasty one, as to the neoessity or expedieney 
(tf farther effort, by thought or otherwise. 

Hie effort of the mind, by thonght or obBervation, 
to find what is transpiring and what fhrther efforts 
the chai^ges around it may reqnire, is called AiTJCNTiuir ; 
and this generally marks the first change from the 
passiye to the active mental condition. It does not, 
however, always reqnire an effbrt of any kind to know 
the changes which are taking place. It requires no 
effort to know the sensation, which itself is a change 
indicating some other change. We know we are 'hun- 
gry, and we hear the discharge of a gun, without effort ; 
and with the sensation, the knowledge, "not only as to 
whether the change indicated by it demands effort, or 
not ; but, if it does, the knowledge of the particukr 
effort demanded may be an immediate perception, with- 
out any preliminary effort ; and, if this ever happens, 
the mind's activity then .commences with the effort, tiie 
reason for which is thus perceived without a prelhmh 
nary effort of attention in examining the changed or 
changing events. The circumstances most favorable 
to this immediate perception of the requirement or nonp- 
requirement of effort, are when the ehange is one of 
frequent occurrence, so that the application of onr 
knowledge has become habitual, and especially when 
the change is one in which we perceive and hove usual- 
ly before perceived no reason for effort. In such cases 
it may be difficult to determine whether the decision is 
an immediate perception, or the result of an effort ; but 
the probability seems to be that, with observed change, 
the mind generally puts forth an effort of attention 
to find if any action, or change of action, is thereby 
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required, and if not, that it again relapfies into a state 
of repoee, or reenmes its previouB course of action. It 
thus suspends one action, till, by another, it ascertains 
whether the changed circumstances require the first to 
be longer delayed, or wholly abandoned. In cases like 
those just alluded to, the time and effort required for 
this are hardly appreciable, and if we are, at the mo- 
ment, conscious of an effort, it is presently obliterated 
from the memory. The striking of a clock, which, 
a moment afterward, we are unconscious of having 
heard, is a familiar illustration. The striking has be- 
fore frequently occurred, and, with exceptional cases, 
as when marking that the time for some action has 
arrived, we have in it found no reason for effort. But 
the mind must have recognized the sensation at the 
ukoment, for it would have heard the faintest whisper ; 
nothing external to the mind causes it to hear the one 
and not the other, and itself could not make this dis- 
tinction without first knowing what it was distinguish- 
ing between. The sensation produced by the striking 
has furnished no ground for action, has given us neither 
pleasure nor pain ; we have not even drawn any infer- 
ence from it as to the time, present or past ; and the 
whole phenomenon is thus reduced almost to nothing- 
ness, leaving very little that could be remembered, and 
this so isolated, so free from association with other 
knowledge, that it is immediately left out and lost. 
The striking of a clock, leaving a sensation which 
merely marks the passage of time, is in some respects 
peculiar. Our mere progress through time has little 
more effect upon us than our movement with the earth 
throngh space, which, even when recognized, does not 
usually induce any effort, though, as in the exceptional 
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caseB in regard to the Btriking of the dock, the infer- 
ences from it, ag that ahort days and cold weather are 
approaching, may be a reason for some effort, or change 
of effort The constant murmur of the forest, or the 
roar of ocean, though indicating no such change as 
calls for action, and seemingly unheeded by thoee ac- 
customed to it, is yet recognized by the mind ; for if 
it suddenly ceases we know it, and we could not know 
of the cessation of the soimd, without first knowing the 
sound that ceased. In such cases, the sensation not 
only does not indicate any change requiring cbcUan^ but 
the continuous monotony of sound is an assurance to 
the mind that, so far, no such change is taking place. 
This partially relieves the mind from its wonted watch- 
fulness in regard to the external, and favors its beoomr 
ing absorbed in reverie, or concentrated upon abstract 
speculation. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



oonrraaBtroB. 



In the eighth and ninth sections of Part H., Ed- 
wardsy treating of ^^ the supposed liberty of the will as 
opposite to all neeessitj," and ^^ the connection of the 
acts of the will with the dictates of the understanding," 
sajs: ^^I would inquire whether there is, or can be 
any such thing as a yolition which is contingent in such 
a sense, as not only to come to pass without any neces- 
sity of constraint, or coaction, but also without a necea- 
sify of coThsequefieey or an infallible connection with 
anything foregoing " (p. 96) ; and soon after, referring 
to this, says : ^^ And here it must be remembered that 
it has been already shown, that nothing can ever come 
to pass without a cause, or reason why it exists in this 
manner rather than another ; and the evidence of this 
has been particularly applied to the acts of the will. 
How, if this be so, it will demonstrably follow that the 
acts of the will are never contingent, or without neces- 
sity, in the sense spoken of ; inasmuch as those things 
which have a cause, or reason of their existence, must 
be connected with tlieir cause. This appears by the 
foUowhig consideration : for an event to have a cause 

14 
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and ground of its existence, and yet not be oonneeted 
with its cause, is an inconsistence " (p. 9(i). He then 
proceeds to prove this last proposition. Admitting it, 
still, as already intimated in my remarks on '^ No Event 
without a Cause " (Part U., Sec. 8), if mind itself is 
the cause of the event, it only proves in reference to 
such events, '^ the acts of the will," that they are con- 
nected with the mind, but does not at all tend to show 
whether that mind, the active power, which produces 
them and is their cause, acts freely, or otherwise. It 
is a mere abstract proposition involved in the notions, 
or definitions of cause and effect, and just as true of one 
kind of cause as of another ; and hence, indicating no 
distinguishing quality or property of that cause; of 
coui*8e this cannot indicate whether that cause is free 
or not free. That mind may be such a cause, and espe- 
cially under the great latitude with which Edwards 
says he uses the term cause, I trust I have abready suffi- 
ciently shown. 

At the commencement of section ninth, he thus re- 
iterates the conclusion at which he arrives in section 
eighth, and applies it to his ai^ument : ^' It is manifest 
that the acts of the will are none of them contingent in 
such a sense as to be without all necessity, or so as not 
to be necessary with a necessity of consequence and 
connection ; because every act of the will is some way 
connected with the understanding, and is as the great- 
est apparent good is, in the manner which has already 
been explained ; namely, that the soul always wills, or 
chooses that which, in the present view of the mind, 
considered in the whole of that view and all that be- 
longs to it, appears most agreeable. Because, as was 
observed before, nothing is more evident than that. 
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wben men act Toltmtarily, and do what they please, 
then they do what appears most agreeable to them ; 
and to saj otherwise would be as much as to affirm 
that men do not choose what appears to snit them best, 
or what seems most pleasing to them ; or that they do 
not choose what they prefer, which Wings the matter 
to a contradiction " (p. 100). 

So far as regards the Tolition, this contradiction 
appears only when will and choice are deemed iden- 
tical. I do not mean to assert or to deny that ^^ acts 
of the will are none of them contingent," in some of 
the various senses in which that term seems to be nsed. 
If the above argoment only implies that acts of the 
will, taking will to be a distinct entity, capable itself 
of action, are necessary becaase they ^ in some way are 
oonnected with the nnderstanding, and are as the great- 
est apparent good is," I shall only object that, there is 
no such will and no snoh acts of will to be subject to 
such necessity; or, if the argnment implies that the 
will, considered as a mere faculty of the mind and itself 
incapable of action, is not free because it is controlled 
by the mind, then it does not even tend to prove any 
necessity of imnd in willing ; but is one step toward 
l3ie proof of its freedom* But if, by the acts of the will, 
Edwards means, as he repeatedly claims to do, ^^ the 
acts of the mind or soul in willing," then the argument 
is self-contradictory and absurd ; for, as before observed, 
the understanding, in his system generally, and espe- 
cially in its present application, embraces all the powers 
and faculties of the mind, except that of the will ; and . 
hence, to say that the mmd^ in the act of wilHng, does 
not will freely, or acts from* necessity, because the act 
of will is, in some way, connected with the understand- 
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ing, IB to Bay that the xnind^ in the act of willing^ does 
not act freely becauBo the act of willing is, in soim 
way, connected with the laind, which is absurd. And 
to Bay that, in the act of willing, the mind does not act 
freely, because every act of its will is in conformity to 
its yiewB of the greatest apparent good, or beeaose it 
'^always wills, or chooses. that which in the present 
view of the mind '^ ^^ appears most agreeable ; " and 
that this is bo, becanse when men act volnntarily and 
do what they please, then they do what appears jnost 
agreeable to them, is contradictory. It is, in effect, 
saying that the mind^oes not act freely in willing, be- 
canse, in willing, it cannot do otherwise than direct its 
own actioD, which is to act freely ; and hence, is snbjeet 
to this necessity y or is conetramed to be free in its action. 
It is like saying, freedom is not free^ heoause it eawnsft 
he otherwise tivan free ; and hence, is subject to the 
necessity, or is constrained to be free ; and this is as- 
serting that, whai, is^ is not / and that it is not for the 
yery reason that it is ; than which, I apprehend, it 
wonld be difficult to involve more absurdity and con- 
tradiction in the same space. All those arguments 
which attempt to prove necessity from the dependence 
of the act of will upon other faculties of the mind, 
among them that quoted from Edwards (p. 96), more 
or lesB involve this absurdity. If tihe object ware to 
prove that the will itself as an entitf, distinct from 
the witting agent, is not free, because the will is de^ 
pendent upon and controlled by the willing ag^t, the 
argument would be valid ; but Edwards avows that, by 
will he means the ^^ soul in willing ; " and that sndi 
willing is dependent upon and controlled by the soul, 
or by the understanding, whether viewed ad a distinct 



portion of the mind, or as a mere mode of itis effort^ 
goes to prove the freedom of the bouI in willing. In 
section thirteenth, he applies a similar course of reason- 
ing, or an extension of it, to show that, even if the will 
itself is the canse of the acts of the will, still the wiU is 
not free, becanse being an effect it mnst still be con- 
trolled b J its canse, thongh that canse be itself ; that is 
to say, if the will, as cause, controls itself, it is not free, 
which confounds all distinction between what is free 
and what is not free. For, as I intimated in defining 
fr*eedom, if that which controls itself is not free, and it 
must be admitted that, that which is controlled by 
something else is also not free, then, as everything in 
action most either control itself, or be controlled by 
something besides itself, there is no such thing possible 
as free action; and the term free being wholly un- 
meaning in such application, we could then as well 
reason about violet, or triangular time, or dafg wHl, as 
about free will. The fallacy of this, and of the argu^ 
ment before quoted from Edwards (p. 100), is in the 
assumption that, whatever is directed a/nd corUroUed m 
its movement or action is not free / and, as everything 
that moves or acts, must be directed and controlled in 
its movement or action, either by itself, or by some- 
thing else, it follows,. from this assumption^ that noth- 
ing can be free. If it directs and controls itself, it is 
still directed and controlled; and hence, under this 
assumption, not free; and if directed and controlled 
by something else, it is not free in the accepted notion 
of freedom. If it be granted that that which directs 
and controls its own movement or action is free, the 
argument as against the freedom of the mind in the act 
of willing wholly fails. The argument in section thir- 
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teenth is, then, obvioiiBly and wholly fatlacions ; and, 
alBO, as before intimated, that quoted from page 100. 
At most, they only tend to prove that the will, consid- 
ered afi a distinct entity, is not free ; and not that the 
active agent, the mind willing, is not free ; but, on the 
contrary, both of those argomente go to show, or admit 
that mind, in willing, controls its own act of will, 
which, as before shown, is but another eixpression for 
the freedom of the mind in willing. The position here, 
as elsewhere, really taken by Edwards, or involved in 
his arguments is, that every event is an effect of some 
cause on which it is dependent and by which it is con- 
trolled, and, therefore, a necessary effect / that volition 
is an effect of which the action of the mind, in willing, 
is the cause ; but, instead of inferring that the effect^ 
the volition, is necessary, he infers that the catise^ the 
action of the mind in willing, is necessary, which is 
wholly illogical He generally speaks of the freedom 
of the tciUy and not of the freedom of the mmd in v){U^ 
in^j though he asserts that by the former he means 
the latter, and occasionally expresses it, or its equivar 
lent, as, ^^ The question is wherein consists the mmcPs 
Wberty in BSij particula/r act of volition ! " (p. 95). The 
utter futility of all attempts to reach any new truth by 
reasoning on the statement we have quoted from page 
100, may be shown by substituting in it the word 
" choice," wherever its admitted equivalents are used, 
which would make the latter half of it read thus: 
^ Because^ as was observed before, nothing is more 
evident than that when men aqt as they choose, and do 
what they cJu>ose^ then they do what they choose / and 
to say otherwise would be as much as to affirm that 
men do not choose what appears to suit them best, or 
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Trbat they ehoose, or that they do not chooee what they 
chooee ; " or thus, the argument of Edwards^ as there 
stated is, ^' that the acts of the will are none of them 
contingent/' &c., ^^ because every act of the will is some 
way connected with the understanding," &c., and ^^ the 
soul always wills or chooses that which, in the present 
▼lew of the mind| * * * appears most agreeable." 
But, as he says, " an appearing most agreeable and the 
mind's preferring or choodng, Beem hardly to be prop- 
erly and perfectly distinct," and elsewhere identifies 
will and choice with what is most agreeable or most 
piecing, the above argument merely amounts to saying 
that acts of will are none of them contingent, because 
the mind wills what it wills. 

The question which Edwards asks as to a yolition 
having ^' an infallible connection with anything fore- 
going " (p. 96), has already been considered. The argu- 
ments I have adduced go to prove that, even admitting 
the hypothesis that the mind has other faculties which 
influence the will and yet are independent of it, which 
Edwards seems to adopt, his reasoning does not estab- 
lish necessity ; for in this case the mind still controls 
ite own action. K, however, the action of those other 
fSBumlties requires an act of will, then the act of will 
which they influence, is really influenced by the mind's 
previous act of will ; and ihe same, if such faculties 
are, as I have supposed, only varied modes of effort or 
will ; or efforts or acts of will for varied objects. In 
either case this would be influencing or determining 
the final act of will by a preliminary act of will, and 
if this were the end of it, the final act of will would be 
determined by a previous act of will, and the active 
agfBut, whether it be the mind, or the will itself, thus 
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determming its own action, is free; but in all audi 
caseB, we nmst trace the serieB of efforts back to an 
exciting want and 9k perception of some mode of trying 
to gratify it, which are independent of the will. If by 
Buch other faculties Edwards means the capacity for 
simple perception, then it is the mind directing itself, 
not by means of such capacity itself, but by means of 
the Jmowledge which it acquires tlirough this capacity, 
which brings the whole matter to our position, that the 
mind directs its efforts to the gratification of its want 
by means of its knowledge. The argument of Edwards 
seems to assert that any freedom in willing is impos- 
sible ; but it might, with more reason, be asserted that 
all cause is free and cannot even be conceived of as 
otherwise than free. If I direct and control the move- 
ment of a ball, and, while so directed and controlled, it 
impinges against and affects another body, I, and not 
the ball, am the cause of that effect. K I throw the . 
ball, and, after I have withdrawn all effort from it, it 
continues in motion by a principle inherent in matter 
itself, and not by the will, or effort of any other being, 
then, that which makes it cause is its own motion, 
which is not restrained, constrained, or in any wise 
interfered with, tiU U cornea to produce cm effect^ by 
coming in collision with some other body, or in conflict 
with some other force ; and then comes the trial, as to 
what, as a consequence of its own free movement, it 
has power to accomplish. If matter is ever cause, the 
motion, the actitnt}/^ which constitutes its only con- 
ceivable causative power, must be uncontrolled ; so the 
effort, through which the mind has causative power, 
must also be free from external control, even though 
the effect be frustrated by some other power ; and, the 
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tnomeht master is controlled in ite movBment, or mind 
in its effort, by Bome other power, it ceases to be cause, 
find becomes only an instroment, used by the power 
whkdi controls it^ which is then the reid causes In 
either case, too, it is only when it comes to the effect^ 
that the caosative agent can be frostrated or controlled 
in its action for want of sufficient force or power ; bnt 
this cannot affect itA ^eviaics condition as cause — cannot 
change its premaus freedom of motion or of effort. 
There is, however, this essential difference between the 
two cases ; that, althongh the movement of the matter 
in motion, till it comes to produce its effect, is free in 
the sense that it is not impeded or controlled by other 
external force at the instant, its freedom stops here, and 
it has no power, no liberty, to oontrdl itadf. It cannot 
alter any direction given to it ; and, if such direction 
has no extraneous cause, it must have been from eter- 
nity, and every successive motion have been controlled 
by past movements ; there never could have been any 
initial force or movement which was self-controlled and 
directed, for matter never could begin to move itself. 
The term liberty, in the sense in which we apply it to 
intelligent cause, seems inapplicable to matter ; for all 
its freedom consists in not being impeded in doing that 
which some other force has compelled it to do. It has 
no self-control. A body now moving is, therefore, 
rather an instrument, by which some prior cause ex- 
tends its effects in time, than a cause itself; or, more 
properly, a link in a chain of instrumentalities, which 
cannot be traced to any beginning, or retd cause in 
matter, for it never could have directed or moved itself. 
On the other hand, mind, perceiving the future varies 

14* . 
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itB efforts from oomideration of the fntore effeds, aad 
thus escaping the control of the past, acts as fin/ol 
eauaej making sach efforts as it pax^ves in ad- 
vance to be requisite to the^t^re effect it seeks to 
produce. 



CHAPTER rX. 

OOmOBCnOK of the will with the XIHDBB8TAia>IKO. 

In the preceding chapter I have already noticed 
some of Edwards's remarks upon the connection of the 
will with the understanding, and will now observe that, 
if will is choice, it cannot always, as Edwards asserts, 
'^ follow the last dictate of the nnderstanding," which 
itself may be a choice ; and, of course, by his definition, 
in such case the last dictate would itself be tlie willing. 
On this point I would further remark, that this last die* 
tate is often neither a choice, nor an act of will, nor fol- 
lowed by an act of will. If we investigate abstract 
truth, the last dictate of the understanding is that the 
result is so, or so ; or, perhaps, that it is yet undeter- 
mined ; and, in either case, no volition follows. Sap- 
pose, for instance, we want to ascertain the quantity in 
3x7, and, having applied the proper modes, rest in the 
conclusion that it is 21. We have,*in this result, a last 
dictate of the understanding, but no volition, or act of 
will follows : the matter is finished, there is no further 
want and no further effort / for the want was merely to 
obtain, and is fully gratified by obtaining, this ^^ last 
dictate of the understanding." In regard to our actions, 
however, the object of examination is always to deter* 
;nine eitiher between different modes of acting, or be- 
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tween acting and not acting ; and, in either caflOy the 
reBiilty or last dictate of the onderstandingy is ahoays a 
choice or preference as to that particular action, or as 
to action or non-action ; and hence, as the choice or 
preference cannot follow itself, it is eyident that, if this 
choice is the act of will or volition, it never follows the 
last dictate of the understanding. But even admitting 
that Edwards means . that the will — yolition — ^whlch 
alwaye follows the last dictate, is something distinct 
from that last dictate or choice of the understanding, 
still, as the understanding, in his system, embraces ob- 
tain faculties which pertain to mind, it merely follows 
that the mind exerts some of its other faculties in order 
to an exercise of its will, or to decide what the exercise 
of the will shall be. But this involves the abaurditj 
of supposing that, before an act of will there must 
dkoays be an act of will ; for this preliminary exerdse 
of the other faculties must be by an act of will ; and 
even if this were possible, it would argue nothing 
against either the freedom of the mind in willing, or its 
own, or even the wUl's self-determining power, but 
quite the contrary. In reply to Dr. Whitby, Edwards 
thus applies the doctor's admissicm that the will follows 
the last dictate of the understanding : '^ For if the de- 
termiiiation of the will, evermore, in this manner, fol- 
lows the light, conviction, and view of the understand- 
ing, concerning the greatest good and evil, and this be 
that alone which moves the will, and it be a contradic- 
tion to suppose otherwise ; then it is neceeearily so, the 
will necessarily follows this light, or view of the under* 
standing ; and not only in some of its acts, but in ^veiy 
act of choosing and refusing. So that the will does not 
determine itself in any one of its own acts,, but all its 
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aetB, erery act of choice and reftisal depends on and is 
neoeflBorily. connected wifh some antecedent cansoy 
which, canse is not the will itself^ nor any act of its own, 
uor anjdiing pertaining to that faculty ; but something 
belonging to another faculty, whose acts go before the 
will in all its acts, and govern and determine them 
every one " (p. 104). Here it js evident that Edwards 
makes the will a distinct entity, the freedom of which, 
and not the freedom of the mind in using or exercising 
it) is the matter in question ; and that he also treats 
the understanding as if it were also an entity distinct 
firam mind ; and, as a distinct power, controlling the 
distinct entity of will ; arguing that the will is not free, 
because it is controlled by the understanding ; which is 
more erroneous than to assert that it is not free because 
of its dependence on the action of the mind through its 
other &culties ; and this attempt to prove, not the mind 
in willing, but the will, as distinct from mind, neces- 
sitated, and thus necessitated because of its subjection 
to tiie mind's control, pervades the section. Upon such 
reasoning I have already sufficiently commented, and 
shown that it really confirms, or assumes, the freedom 
of the mind in willing. 

In r^ard to what is said by Edwards (Part IE., Sec 
9) of the necesfflty of an act of will to attention, ly ths 
ndndy I would remark HtM it is not an act of will by 
which, when the eyes are open, we see the stm and 
other external objects and their relations. The totemal 
objects cannot compel, or cause an act of will, producing 
that attention by which these objects are themselves 
first recognized ; for tiiey could produce ho effect on 
the mind to make it will, Kri do anythjing whatever 
until it recognized them. So also it may not be by an 
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act of will that the mind, when aronaed and mada 
eenflible by want, perceiVeB its knowledge, now present 
to it, and the relations of that knowledge, intnitive or 
acquired, to its want, also present with its knowledge, 
and all in the mind's view. I do not, howeyer, deem 
it important to the views I have put forth, whether the 
mind, when aronsed from a state of inactiTity by a 
want, begins by an effort to get the requisite knowl- 
edge to gratify the want, or by a Simple perception of 
that knowledge; it may begin in either mode, and 
sometimes in one and sometimes in the other. In the 
case of inatinctiye action, it is probably always a mere 
perception of its intoitiye knowledge, and of the rela- 
tions of that knowledge to its want, naturally aaso- 
dated ; and, in the case of habit, similar perceptions of 
its knowledge, artificiaUy associated with its want by 
repetition. In other cases, the mind may haye to make 
an effort to find in its memory, or eyen newly and for 
the first time to obtaia, the knowledge essential to the 
gratification of its want. Its intelligence enables it to 
confonn its action, in this respect, to the existing cir- 
cumstances ; and, by effort, to put that portion of its 
body or that faculty of its mind in action, which, in 
view of existing circumstances, it percewea to be best 
for accomplishing its object This whole matter of the 
win's followillg the last dictate of the understanding 
amounts then merely to this, that often, when the mind 
wanU to produce any change, it makes preliininary 
effort to obtain knowledge as to the mode of producing 
such change, or obtains it by simple perception, and 
then determines its action by means of such knowledge, 
which, as we have already cJiown, is acting freely. 



CHAPTER X. 



HOTIYB. 



One argnment of Edwards, and, perhaps, that which 
he most relies upon, may be thns stated : There is no 
event without a cause ; the determination of an act of 
win is an event, and must have a cause ; this cause must 
be motive, for without motive the mind would have no 
inclination or preference toward anything; and, as 
the cause must of necessity produce one certain effect 
and no other, the act of the will is, of necessity, deter- 
mined by the motive to be one particular volition, and 
can be no other. He not only makes motive determine 
the will, but he makes it the cause of the act of will 
itself. "We give his own words from the commence- 
ment of section tenth : " That every act of the wiU has 
some cause, and consequently (by what has been already 
proved) has a necessary connection with its cause, and 
so is necessary by a necessity of connection and conse- 
quence, is evident by this, that every act of the will 
whatsoever is excited by some motive ; which is mani- 
fest, because, if the will, or mind, in willing and choos- 
ing after the manner that it does, is excited so to do by 
no motive, or inducement, then it has no end, which it 
proposes to itself, or pursues in so doing ; it aims at 
nothing and seeks nothing. And if it seeks nothing, 
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then it does not go after anything, or exert anj indiiuk 
tion or preference toward anything ; which brings the 
matter to a contradiction ; because for the mind to will 
something, and for it to go after something by an act 
of preference and inclination, are the same thing. 

" But if every act of the will is excited by a motiTe, 
then that motive is the cause of the act of the wiO. 
If the acts of the will are excited by motives, then mo- 
tives are the causes of their being excited ; or, which is 
the same thing, the cause of their being put forth into 
act and existence. And if so, the existence of the acts 
of the will is properly the effect of their motives* Mo- 
tives do nothing as motives, or inducements, but by 
their influence ; and so much as is done by their influ- 
ence is liie effect of them. For that is the notion of 
an effect, something that is brought to pass by the influ* 
ence of another thing. 

" And if volitions are properly the effects of their 
motives, then they are necessarily connected with their 
motives. Every effect and event being, as proved be- 
fore, necessarily connected with that which is the proper 
ground and reason of its existence. Thus it is manifest 
that volition is necessary, and is not from any self- 
determining power in the will." 

In passing, I would remark upon this statement, that 
when in it Edwards says, ^' for the mind to will some- 
thing, and for U to go after aomething hy an act cf 
preference amd indination^ are the same thing," he, in 
fact, materially varies his definition of will, under which 
he could only say, ^^ for the mind to will something, 
and to prefer something, are the same thing ; " and 
the addition makes the act of choosing or preferring, 
include the going after the thing chosen or jpreferred^ 
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and 18 one of many instanoeB of the difficulty to whiok 
he is reduced, from not recognizing, by a distinct term, 
that action of the mind, which sometimes follows its 
ehoice, and which I have called ^crt ; and which he 
here virtaally admits as coming between the choice and 
the effect, and characterizes as ^^ the going after the thing 
chosen," and by the remarkable expression, ^' exert- 
ing a preference." In this case, the proof ^^ that eveiy 
act of the will has some cause," or that every act of the 
will, whatsoever, is excited by some motive, rests en- 
tirely on this new assumption, but for the interpolating 
of which, the reasoning would be utterly futile. I do 
not, however, mean to question these propositions when 
the term motive is properly applied, but will here re- 
mark that his statement does not warrant all the in- 
ference he draws. If, as he says, ^' every act of the 
will is excited by motive," which '^ is the caase of its 
being put forth into act and existence," and then further 
admitting that motive is some power, or cause not of 
the mind, it would still only follow that B(mve . act of 
will is put forth, and not that what that act of will 
shall be is thus determined ; " not that it is in such a 
direction rather than another." Again, if the act of 
will is ^^ put forth," there must be some active agent to 
put it forth. Edwards virtually assumes that the mo- 
tive is itself the active agent directly producing acts of 
will ; and having thus put it in the place of the mind, 
arrives at conclusions, which really apply to mind, and 
prove that it is the cause of its own volitions and, of 
course, is free. If the motives, whatever they are, do 
not directly produce or control the acts of will, or do 
not directly act with irresistible force upon the will as a 
distinct entity, but are only mctueemerUa to the mind 
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to ^^ put forth " some volition, tiiien it may still be fior 
the mind to determine whether to yield to those indnoe^ 
mentB, or to which of numerouB indncementB it will 
yield, or in what way it will ^' go after something^" or 
whether it will go after it at all, which wonld atill be 
to determine its own action ; and by its intelligence con- 
form that action to the existing circnmstances, which 
motive, S8 a distinct entity, or «ny other blind caiu» 
conld not do. In noticing some portions of this argu- 
ment, I may attempt to show that even upon Edwards's 
own definition, that ^^ volition is choice," it is faUacious. 
As to what determines the will, he says, '^ It is that 
motive^ which (U it etcmda in the view of the mi/nd is 
the etrongeetj that detemdnee the wiU.^^ (p. 7.) He 
also says, ^^ By motvWj I mean the whole of that which 
moves, excites, or invites the mind to volition, whether 
that be one thing singly, or many things conjunctly." 
(p. 7.) He previously says, '^ The will is said to be de* 
termined, when, in consequence of some action, or in- 
fluence, its choice is directed to and fixed upon a par- 
ticular object. As, when we speak of the determination 
of motion, we mean causing the motion of the body to 
be such a way, or in such a direction rather than an- 
other." (p. ,6.) The word "action" here seems to be 
superfiuons ; for, if the action does not influence the will 
it has nothing to do with it ; and if it does, it is an in- 
fluence. The above statements then assert that the 
motive which moves, excites, or invites the mind to 
volition, determines the will, and identify motive and 
influence. The phrase, ^Hhe whole of that which 
moves, excites, or invites" must include everything 
past, present, or future, which has any possible influ- 
ence on the mind in willing. There is an apparent limi- 
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tation in the Btatement that) it must ^^ stand in the tiew 
of the mind ; " bat as Edwards Bays, ^^ Hothing can in* 
dvce, or inyite the mind to will, or act anything, any 
farther than it is perceived/' this apparent limitation 
only excludes what does not influence, and still leaves 
the phrase to include all that does influence the mind 
in willing. 

This definition of motive then amounts simply to 
this : that whatever influences the mind in willing is a 
nwtime ; and what does not influence it is not a moti/^e* 
There is, also, the condition that it must be the ^^ strong* 
est motive," and this, of course, must mean that mo- 
tive, which has the most influence on the mind in will- 
ing. The whole of the three statements, then, as 
quoted, and especially if taken in connection with his 
idea that influencs is that which produces an effect, 
amounts to this, that the mind, in willing, is influenced 
by that which most influences it to will, or that the 
mind, in being moved to vnU — ^we must use this form 
of expression if it does not move itself— is moved by 
that which moves it, or is moved in the direction in 
which it is moved by that which moves it in that direc- 
tion ; or that the mind in willing, ^^ the will," is deter- 
mined by thiat which determines it. The whole state- 
ment amounts to nothing, ending where it began. It is 
as impossible, l<^cally, to deduce any new truth from 
such statements and deflnitions as from the expression 
^' whatever is, is." In this instance we learn from them, 
in the first place, that the will is determined by that 
which influences it ; next, that what so influences it is a 
certain motive ; and when we inquire what a motive is, 
we are told that it is anything and everything which 
influences the will. It seems to be an unsuccessful at- 
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tempt to ai^lj the mathematical mode, and make itte 
definition gire existence to the thing defined, inBtead 
of describing something which already exists. But, in 
this case, we have to deal with realities and not with 
mere hypothesis. The argument, as Edwards states it, 
really fixes nothing, determines nothing; it* confirms 
nothing, it opposes nothing. If, as some of He oppo- 
nents amert, the will determines the will, th^i that 
strongest motire, which moves the mind to will, is the 
will itself; and, under his definition, the only way in 
which it can be shown that the will itself is not audi 
a motive, or that it does not conform to his definition 
of it, is to show that the will itself does not determine 
the will ; and, having done this, there is no need of trav- 
elling backward to apply the rule that the will is de- 
termined by the strongest motive, to prove that the will 
does not determine itself; for that is then already 
proved, and nothing is gained in the argument by the 
introduction of the motive. 

Bo, also, if it be asserted that the mind, by means of 
its knowledge, or by any other means, determines its 
acts of will, this is to assert that the mind, by such 
means, becomes such a motive as Edwards defines ; and 
this assertion, if sustained, would make his own pom- 
tions proof of the freedom of the mind in willing ; for 
if the mind determined its own acts of will, it is not im- 
portant to the question of its freedom by what means it 
does it ; and the assertion would only be proved or dis- 
proved as in the former case, by first proceeding with- 
out any reference to the general idea or definition of 
motive.* And, if it were asserted that anything else 

• See Appendix, Note XT.TTT, 
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determined the will, the introduction of nxotlTe, as thiui 
defined, would really avail nothing to prove or diB-^ 
prov^it ; for, in every case, under Edwards's definitionB, 
the only way to prove that this anything is, or is not 
Hie strongest motive, is first to ascertain whether it 
does, or does not determine the will. Whether, then^ 
this notion of motive sustains freedom or necessity, 
depends on the oharaoieroi the motive; which does 
not appear in the definition. The difficulty is a radical 
one, and arises from defining ^^ strongest • motive " not 
by what it is^ or mtcgt be, hut by something that it may^ 
or mnst do, doing which it is the strongest motive, but 
otherwise it is not the strongest motive. Let one take 
what position he ihay as to what determines the will, 
he need not deny that it is the ^^ strongest motive " that 
determines it, i. e. as Edwards defines '^ strongest mo- 
tive ; '' for, to assert that cmything whatever determines 
the will, is to assart that thU cmything Exactly corre- 
sponds to Edwards's definition of '^ strongest motive," for 
there must then be asserted of it the only distinguish- 
ing characteristic, which he attributed to' the " strongest 
motive," viz. : that of determining the vnll. If freedom 
determines the will, then freedom is the strongest mo- 
tive ; if necessity determines the will, then necessity is 
the strongest motive ; and we have only got a new name 
ready for whatever is proved, or proves itself to be en- 
titled to it. As a philosophical discovery of what deter- 
mines the will, it is much as if a man should say, ^' I 
have invented a machine by which men can fiy. My 
invention consists in such a combination and applica- 
tion of mechanical motors, as will enable men to fly ! " 
I^or would it mnch enhance its merit, if he should add, 
^^ The mechanism of this, my invention, fmist he vieiKey 
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or he hnoufn to the mtoivrlio IB to ti J I and, ofihediflfere&t 
kinds of motors, that which is the strongest, or which 
appears to him the strongest, or which by its effects 
proves itself the strongest, must be used." An inven- 
tor could hardly hope to obtain a patent upon the 
merits of such a specification. On reading it, a man 
would be very apt to think that this gave him very little 
aid in designing and constructing a flying machine, but 
really left it all for him to find out for himself. The 
same of the motive, one of the difficulties in the specifi- 
cation of which, as already intimated, is, that it does not 
really define what the motive is. Edwards says, ^ It 
must be something that is extarU in the^fiew or appre- 
hennon of ike under standing ^ or perceiving faculty " 
(p. 7). It is obvious that, to conform to this definition, 
and, at the same time, admit the deduction of neces- 
sity, the motive must be something, which not only is 
not controlled by the mind, but which in some way has 
power to control it But why, then, is it essential that 
it should be ** in the view of the mind," and why, if not 
in view of the mind, is it wholly without influence ? 
K the flying machine just alluded to, is to be used by 
some agent or power extrinsic to the man who flies, and 
he is to be taken up by it, and carried through the air 
without any agency of his own, there can be no possible 
necessity that he should see or feel the machine when 
he is being moved by it. The effect would be accom- 
plished just as well if his eyes were closed, or he asleep 
and wholly tmconscious of its action. And, if this mo- 
tive is something, which is itself to move the mind to 
will and not something which the mind is to use to 
move, or direct its will, there can be no necessity that 
it should " be in the view of the mind ; " and such ne- 
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eemty indicates ^at the mind must use the motire to 
determine its will, and not be used or determined by 
it ; that thejpower is in the mind, or active agent, and 
not in the motive, which is only something which that 
agent perceives or knows. 

Again, this motive mnst also b^e one particular mo- 
tive. The motives may be nnmerons, bnt only one, 
simple or complex, i. «., made np of '^ one thing singly, 
or many things conjunctly," determines the will. Kow, 
this prevailing motive is not that which from anything 
in iUdfis the strongest, bat that which in the view of 
the mind is the strongest. As the motive cannot itself 
determine that it is the '^ strongest motive," and, more 
especially, that in the view of the mvnd^ it is the strong* 
est, this must mean that the motive, which the mind 
perceives or judges to be the strongest, determines the 
will. But, if the mind, by the exercise of its faculty of 
judging, or by its capacity to perceive, acquires that 
knowledge by which itself determines the strongest 
motive, and Ihe strongest motive determines the will, 
then the mind, in fact, determines the will ; for to de- 
termine the strongest motive is to determine which 
motive shall prevail ; and, without such exercise of 
judgment, or such application of our knowledge, the 
motive would have no power and would not prevail. 
Bnt the. mind determining itself in willing, by means 
of its intelligence, or by the exercise of any of its facul- 
ties, is only another expression for the freedom of the 
mind in willing. It is very certain that the motive can- 
not itself determine that itself is the strongest motive, 
unless it be an intelligent being with faculties for per- 
ceiving, comparing, and judging, and if, in that case, it 
is the same being whose will is to be controlled, then 
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that being, as its own motive, direody controla its owa 
will, aad hence wills freely. It cannot be aaother in* 
telligent being that determines which is the stroi^est 
motive, for then, it is not ^^ in the mind's view " of the 
one to be inflnenced, and on him has no influence. If 
this other being has determined which is the strongest 
motive, it must still be so presented to the mind of the 
one to be influenced by it, that he shall also perceive and 
decide or judge that it is the strongest, or it can have 
no influence in determining his will. To compare and 
determine which is the strongest of several motives fre- 
quently requires a preliminary effort, or act of will, and 
the ^^ strongest motive '' is not effective till this is done^ 
and we may then have a series interminable unless ter- 
minated by a simple mental perception inquiring no 
preliminary effort If it be said that one having ascer- 
tained which is the strongest motive, may thereby 
direoUy control the will of another, who has not ascer- 
tained it, we reply that the controlled will, though in 
another, is really then the will of the controlling being, 
and the controlled has no will in the matter to be con- 
trolled. If the one being indirectiy influences the other, 
by so changing the circumstances that the latter will 
perceive a certain motive to be the strongest, then this 
other is still influenced by his own perceptions, his own 
knowledge, which, as before shown, does not conflict 
with his freedom in willing. Or, if the one, in any way, 
changes the mind's view of the other, with or without 
changing the circumstances or object viewed, then the 
mind influenced is still governed by its own views, its 
own perceptions, own knowledge, otherwise the change 
in its views would not influence it in willing ; so that, 
if such a motive as Edwards suggests be really found, 



it will not ndlitate againBt the podtion that, if the mind 
wills, it mnst will freely. 

When Edwards says, ^^ An act of the toiU is the 
same as an act of choodng or choioe " (p. ]), and that 
^^ the will is always determined by the strongest mo- 
tive'' (p. 8), which again is that ^^ which, as it stands 
in the mind's view, snits it best and pleases it most " 
(p. 9), he, in effect, says, that the choice is determined 
by a choice, if not by the same choice, which is itself 
determined ; for that ^^ which suits the mind lest and 
pleases it fnmt^'* must, as he asserts, be that which the 
mind prefers or chooses, rather than that which does 
not suit it so well, or please it so much ; and, as he 
says, the will is always so determined, we have either 
the act of will or choice always determining itself; or 
every act of will or choice, determined by a preceding 
act of will or choice, ad infinitum} for, if each choice 
in the chain does not determine itself, it mnst, nnder 
these statements, be determined by some preceding 
choice or preference for that ^^ which, in the mind's 
view, suited it best," &c., constitnting the determining 
motive. 

That the mind has in itself, or in its own view, a 
motive for action, is no reason that it does not act 
freely; bnt rather the contrary, as without motive, 
adapting Edwards's view of it, the mind could not be 
said to decide as to its own actions, having no reason 
whatever to make such decision one way rather than 
another, or to decide at all ; and hence would not will 
at all, freely or otherwise. Motives, then, being neces* 
sary to the mind's willing freely, cannot, merely in vir- 
tue of their existence, be a reason why it does not wiU 
freely. The existence of that thing, which is a neces- 

15 
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Bary condition to the exiBtenoe of fiomething else, 
not, of itself, be a reason why that Bomething else does 
not esdst, but, on the contrary, prepares the way for its 
existence. To have shown that the mind wills witboat 
any motive, would have better subserved the argument 
for necessity. 

These views and objections are suggested by Eld- 
wards's definition of motives and his remarks upon 
them ; and seem to show that they admit of no such 
application to the mind in willing as can famish a 
foundation for necessity ; and that, in attempting so to 
apply them, he involves views contradictory to his own 
positions, and which, virtually, or by implication, affirm 
freedom. If this is asserting too much for the argu- 
ment which we have just presented, we think it will 
not be denied that whether the motives prove neces- 
sity or freedom, must, as before stated, depend on their 
character. Hence it becomes important to know what 
they are, that their character may be ascertained ; and, 
if Edwards had in view some actual motives, which 
would make this important link in his alignment, it is 
much to be regretted that he did not so define them, 
that others could readily find and test them. If he had 
any idea of such, his definition, as before shown, will 
give us little aid in finding them ; and the illustrations 
he subsequently uses do very little to relieve us from 
the difficulty of searching them out in that almost 
boundless expanse, ^' the whole of that, which moves, 
excites, or invites the mind to volition," limited only 
by the one condition that it is ** in the view of the 
mind." This may embrace everything of which the 
mind has cognizance, within or without itself^ making 
it diffioult to examine the whole ground; but, by, a 



clasfdfication of the objects, some approxhnatioti to It 
may be possible. Before attempting this^ however, we 
will remark that Edwards/warranted perhaps by the 
latitude of his definition, uses the term motive in 
two very different senses ; sometimes as meaning the 
mind's view of any objects or things, and at others, any 
cbfeeis or things which the mind views. His definition, 
"By motive I meto * ♦ * one ^ing sin^y, or 
many things conjunctly," favors the latter, as also the 
expression, ** a motive is something which is extant in 
the view or apprehension of the nnderstanding, or per- 
ceiving facnlty." And when he says, " the will is de- 
termined by that motive, which, as it stands in the view 
of the mind, is the strongest," we should hardly sup- 
pose him to mean that the view of the mind is itself 
the motive that stands in the view of the mvnd. This 
could, only mean, that the mind views what it views, 
or that it views another of its views. But he subse- 
quently says, " if strict propriety of speech be insisted 
on," the act of volition itself is always determined by 
that in, or about ^ hind's view of the object^ which 
causes it to appear most agreeable " (p. 11), i. a., not by 
the object^ but by the mind's view of it ; and again, " the 
idea of the thing preferred has a prevailing influence " 
(p. 76), and still more strongly to this point, " the mH 
is ahoays determined hy the strongest motvve^ or by that 
VTBW of the mindy which has the greatest degree of 
precious tendency to excite volition " (p. 16). Here, 
as he cannol mean that the view of the mind is seme- 
thing else than the strongest motive, which may also 
determine the will, motive has got to be nothing else 
but a view of the mind. It may be said that this ex- 
pression is elliptical, as there must be something which 
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the mind views. Still there remains the important dia- 
tinction between the mind's being influenced in willing 
by its view of the object, or by the object viewed. Ckm* 
' founding the two in the one word ^^ motivej^^ leads to 
much confasion in J^dwards's argument, but as he leall j 
thus uses it, we must, to give all the scope he aaaumea 
for his position, concede to him the double meaning, 
and consider motive as embracing not only the mimd^M 
view of objects, but also the objects viewed. 

But to return : asserting that the volition is deter- 
mined by the view of the mindj let that whidi is 
viewed be what it may, is merely saying that the mind^ 
in willing, is determined by its own views ; and, as it 
must be the mind itself which makes the application of 
these views, it is saying that the mind determines its 
own act of will by means of its own views, which is but 
another expression for its freedom in willing ; so that, 
if the essence of the motive is in tiie view'qf the 'mindj 
the influence which Edwards ascribes to the motive 
confirms the freedom of the mind in willing ; and it 
would not be necessary to inquire as to the objects 
viewed. 

If, however, it be said, that although the mind in 
willing determines itself by its own view, yet the object 
viewed is essential to that view, and, therefore, essen- 
tial to the determination ; it may, in conformity with 
the views I have asserted, be replied that, to have any 
influence,'the object which the mind views must either 
be its own want, or an object which may be Belected to ' 
gratify that want, or some knowledge to enable it to 
decide as to that selection and its subsequent action. 
If it is a want, it furnishes a foundation for action to 
gratify it ; if it is an object of choice, it adds to the sab- 
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jeetB from amon^ which the mind may select to eratify 
£r«at H iTh ln.o.Wge of «.,>«, i, JK 
the power of the miad to adapt the objects of choice to 
its wants, enabling it to decide more intelligently or 
wisely as to its own acts. The firtf^fhmishes the occa- 
sion or opportunity for the act of wiU ; the two last are 
merely cases of the knowledge of the mind being in- 
creased, either as to the objects wanted, or the means 
of obtaining them, by which freedom in willing is facil- 
itated, and its sphere of action enlarged. 

In i^ard to the other position, that the motire is the 
abfect viewedj Edwards admits that the object itself, un- 
less in the view of the mind^ can have no influence. He 
says : ^^ Nothing can induce, or inyite the mind to will, or 
act anything, any further than it is perceived, or is some 
way or other in the mind's view ; for what is wholly im- 
perceived and perfectly out of the mind's view, cannot 
affect the mind at all " (p. 7). These views of the 
mind, of any objects or circumstances whatever, are, as 
juBt stated, but portions of its knowledge of things, 
apon which to exercise its powers to produce change, or 
of truths enabling it to exercise these powers intelli- 
gently ; and, as such, are essential to such exercise. 
Without them it would not make effort, or will at all ; 
and the existence of the things viewed or objects of 
effort, or of tiie mind's view, or knowledge in regard to 
ihein, which thus facilitates and aids the mind in will- 
ing, cannot be a reason why it does not will freely. The 
power existing in the mind to avail itself, in its contem- 
plated action, of certain conceivable objects or circum- 
stances, may be limited or made nugatory in conse- 
quence of those objects and circumstances being absent, 
or, from any cause, unattainable ; but this does not pre> 
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rent its willing freely in r^ard to those which it deemi 
attainable. Suppose, for inBtance, a man is hungfj and 
seeks to gratify his want for food. He knotoa that for 
copper he can obtain food ; for silver, better food, and, 
&r gold, the be6t,«or that food which he likes best; 
but he peroeives thitt the present circumstances are sach 
that he cannot obtain th^ gold ; only silver and cop- 
per are possible. He acts jost a6 freely iu the prelim- 
inary effort to ascertain which of these two it is best to 
strive for, and in his subsequent efforts to obtain and ap- 
ply the one selected by the preliminary act, as he would 
have done had all the three been attainable. His free- 
dom consists, not in his having power to make the cir- 
cumstances already existing different from what they 
are at the time, which i& a contradiction, and hence not 
within the province even of Infinite Power to accom- 
plish, but in directing his efforts, by virtue of his own 
intelligence, to effect desired chaoges among the circum- 
stances as they are at the momei^t of his action. If the 
eircumstanceg had been different, he migbt have acted 
differently, and yet have willed freely, because — ^and 
0ven supposing die same circumstances to necessarily 
produce the same eff^t — a fr^ee act of will may be as 
different from what it would be ^luler different circum- 
stances, as if it were necessitated by the circumstances ; 
and no inference against its freedom can be drawn from 
this variety of action under different circumstances. If 
the power to effect the change were directly exerted by 
the circumstances, it would argue in favor of necessity ; 
Lut ad these circumstances can only change the knowl- 
edge of the mind — the mind's view — which the mind 
must itself apply in its action, it argues self-government 
or. freedom. In this latter case, the influence of the 
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notives amounts only to ihe mind's applying its 
knowledge and efforts to make these circumstances 
subservient to its own designs, and thus available in 
gi^tifying its wants. To say that the mind does not 
will freely because various objects'of effort exist, and 
the mind has the faculty of perceiving, or of finding 
reasons for preferring one or more of them to others, 
and has a motive to act in conformity to that prefer- 
ence ; is to say, that the mind does not act freely, be* 
cause it has the opportunity and ability to choose its 
action, and to conform its action to such choice. It is 
obvious that this variety of objects or of circumstances 
is essential to the preliminary effort of the mind in 
. choosing. It wants to produce a certain effect in the 
Mature. If the mode of doing it is not already known, 
or immediately perceived, it examines, i, e,y makes a 
prelimmary effort to find a mode*; and if more than ono* 
mode is found, it compares and ascertains which is pre- 
ferable; it chooses among them; and may then, by 
yet another preliminary act, ascertain whether action 
or non-action is preferable ; it chooses as between ac- 
tion and non-action. In all these preliminary efforts it 
has obtained only knowledge ; and if having chosen 
thus to act, it does not so a(5t, or make such effort, it 
must be because it is constrained or restrained from 
controlling and directing its own action. But no exter- 
nal power can control or restrain the effort, though it 
may frustrate the design and defeat the object of it 
If uch that I have before said of the relation of circum- 
stances to the mind in willing, ,is especially applicable 
to preliminary efforts of the mind in choosing ; and all 
goes to show that volition, both as a final act and as a 
preliminary, by examination, to choice, is an original 
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act of the mind, which, but for its action^ would not 
be; and which might be, thongh there were no ac- 
tivity or power besides itself in existence at the time 
of such choice, or such volition ; and hence, nothing to 
constrain and nothiug to restrain or limit it but the 
consciousness of its own finite nature. And, even this 
cannot be said to be a limit to its power of choosing or 
of willing ; but only a limit to its power of conceiving 
of things to be chosen or acts to be willed or done, and 
of its knowledge of modes or means to do them. 
Whenever it can conceive of anything to be done and 
that there may be a possible mode of doing it, it can 
make the effort, although, from its finite nature, it is 
liable to be mistaken in the relation of means to the 
end ; and to be frustrated in the execution of its design. 
It is not in the willing to do, but in the doing what we 
will, that we are liable to be frustated or disappointed 
by the circumstances which are extrinsic to the mind, 
and those circumstances which are independent of the 
mind only fix what the mind is to choose among, and 
do not influence its freedom in the act by which it 
chooses among them, nor in its action in regard to at- 
taining that which is chosen. 

In seeking for such a motive as Edwards uses in his 
argument, I would suggest the following classification 
of the " somethings which may exist in the view of the 
mind," in which phrase he gives the only clue to his 
idea of motive. As classing some of these as motives 
may appear contradictory and futile, I may, in justice 
to Edwards, observe that many of them are such as he 
does not seem to contemplate ; though his definitions 
and statements are broad enough to cover everything 
conceivable, and I wish to give to the argument all he 
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ean poesibly claim for it. I snggoBt, then, the following 
objeeta as poBBibly coming within his definition of zno- 
tives. 

1. The mind itself 

2. Its attribntes, or faculties. 

8. Its emotions. \ ^ .^.., ,. - ,. . 

5. Its innate Imowledge.* 

6. Its memories of things and 

thoughts in the past. 

7. Its perceptions of the present. 

8. Its conceptions of the fnture. 

9. Its imaginings. 

10. Its associations. 

11. Other mind; representing all intelUgenoes, other than the 

mind to be determined. 

12. The faculties of these other minds. 
18. Its emotions. 

14. Its sensations. 

15. Its knowledge, past, present and fhture. 

16. Material phenomena ; including anj circumstances, which are 

extrinsic to mind. 

We will consider these in their respective order. 

1. If the mind itself is the motive that determmee 
ita ovm act of will, then, as before shown, the mind in 
Bach an act of will is free. 

2. If the attributes or faculties of the mind are the 
motives, then, as these attributes or faculties can do 
nothing except as they are exercised or exerted bj the 
mind, it must be the mindj in the exercise of its facul- 
ties, that determines the wiU; which, again, would 
prove the mind's freedom in willing. 

3. An emotion, which is not in itself a want, and 

* See Appendix, Note XLI7. 
15» 
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idiich does not prodace wuit, is not a motire* As ivb 
hare already suggested that no want arises, so no act 
of will can spring from that joy, which so satisfies the 
mind that it desires no change,' or from that holy and 
nnselfish grief which it would not banish nor modify ; 
and, of that anguish which arises from the conscioas- 
ness of error, the •cause is in the past, and cannot be 
reached by any act of will ; while admiration, wcmder, 
and awe compose or still, rather than excite, the actiye 
faculty. All these but make a part of the past expe- 
rience, adding to that present knowledge which aids the 
mind in determining its course in the future. But with 
these and other emotions, as lo\ne, hope, fear, anger, the 
mind may have corresponding wants, if .only the want 
to derive pleasure, variety, or excitement from them. 
These wants, and the sensation or perception of these 
wants, may induce the mind to act for its own gratificar 
tion or relief. But the wants cannot themselves deter- 
mine that action, for that must depend on the percep* 
tion by the mind of the means of gratifying the want ; 
and the perception must include, or be the preconcep- 
tion of, the relation of the future effect of its own act to 
its want, which brings it to the case of the mind deter- 
mining its action by its own view, which we have be- 
fore considered. If it has no such perception of a 
means of gratifying the want by an act of will, and 
that the want may thereby be gratified, there is no act 
of will put forth ; which shows that the mind, in grati- 
fying any want which may arise from the' emotions, 
still directs its action by means of its preconception or 
knowledge of the future effect of its effort, which it only 
can apply, and hence in such effort acts freely. 

4. S^isation, as before stated, may, with knowledge, 
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prodtice want, snggoBtiiig some change for its gratifica«- 
tion ; or, it may be but a perception of an external faot 
in the present, inyolving no want of change in the fii* 
tore. The effect of want as a motive, and of the inci- 
dental addition of another fact to our knowledge, have 
both been akeadj sufficiently considered in their re- 
apectire relations to the detennination of the mind in 
willing, and shown not to militate against its freedom. 
. 6, Innate knowledge is that knowledge whidi is 
directly eommunicated by the Creator to the creature, 
but, becoming a portion of its own knowledge, in no 
respect differs in its effects or influence on the will from 
other or acquired knowledge* That, as suggested in 
cmr chapter on instinct, it may be in such a form as not 
to: require any contriyance to adapt it to use, in Ae act 
of willing, and thus facilitates tHe action of the mind in 
willing, does not conflict with the mind's freedom in 
the aet which is thus facilitated. 

6. The mind's memory of the past, including its own 
thoughts^ and embracing, of course, the knowledge of 
tbin^ events, and abstract truths which it has acquired, 
in that, past The things and events from being in the 
past, and the abstract truths from their nature, are un- 
changeable, and bailee not subjects for the action of the 
will, and only make a portion of the knowledge of the 
mind, by which it is enabled to decide its future cotirse. 

7. The result of the mind's perceptions of the present 
is a knowledge of existing things. These may admit 
of a succession differing from themselves — of change 
— and this change be the object of the mind's ad; of 
will ; but the mind will not will, or make effort to 
change them, unless it has some want to be gratified 
by such change. The things themselves cannot indi- 
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eate what changes will gratify the want, for they cannot 
even know what the want is. To do this requires intel* 
ligence. To adapt things, or the changes in things, 
which are effected by volition, to the simplest want, 
requires not only knowledge, but contrivance, which 
things have not. For instance, hunger is the want of 
food in the stomach : we cannot immediately will the 
food there, but have to apply our knowledge and power 
of thought or examination, in adapting and devising 
means and ways of doing it ; even after it is in the 
mouth, it is not the food that knows that it must be 
masticated and swallottred, and the order of these two 
processes. It is the mind's j^rcseption, that by the 
various acts, from the procoring the food to the swal- 
lowing of it, and by these acts, in a certain order, the 
sensation of hunger may be relieved, that enables it 
intelligently to determine its successive efforts to that 
end; and this preconception of the effect of its 
efforts it is enabled to form by its faculty of conceiving 
of the future — ^its finite prophetic power — ^which is 
, aided and rendered less fallible by every increase of its 
knowledge. In such case, neither the mind's percep- 
tions nor that which is perceived can determine ; but 
the perception or knowledge enables the mind to de- 
termine. 

8. The mind's conception of the future is itself a 
view by the mind, and, as such, embraced in our re- 
marks on the mind in willing being determined by its 
own views. We are admitting the largest possible lat-* 
itude to what may be conceived to be motive, but the 
mind's own view or conception of the future, of some- 
thing which as yet has no object/we reality, but is exclu- 
sively a view of the mind within itself, seems hardly 
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BQch B motive as Edwards speaks of as '^ standing Jn the 
mind's Tiew ; " for the mind's perception of that fdtnre 
18 the mind's view itself, and not Bomethmg which 
stands in that view. If this be the motive, we need 
not repeat onr reasoning to show that snch views of the 
mind, such motives, are the essential element which 
enables the mind to determine its own acts of will as an 
independent, creative, first cause. 

The motive cannot be that fiitnre which the mind 
views, for it, as yet, has no actual existence, and can 
have no influence on the mind except bj or through the 
mind's anticipation of it, which is the mind's view just 
eonsidered, and makes apportion of its knowledge. 

9. The mind's imaginings being such combinations 
as have no objective existence, past or present, but sup- 
posed capable of existence, may also be regarded as in the 
future, and be classed with those conceptions which are 
incipient creations of the mind. Being palpable and 
tangible to itself, they gratify some want of the mind, 
as the love of knowledge, the sentiment of beauty, &o. 
If, for convenience, we take some circumstances of the 
past^ and in imagination' vary them, or add some new 
feature, the new combination really has no past exist- 
ence, and, as present, exists only as a view of the mind 
without any objective existence ; and, whether we locate 
it in the past, present, or future, or give it no particular 
place in time, makes no more difference than the loca- 
ting of a geometrical diagram iq time. In both cases 
they are but constructions, affording pleasure by their 
harmony, symmetry, and beauty, or aiding the mind to 
solve some problem and thus to increase its knowledge. 

10. The associations of the mind are only other por« 
tions of its knowledge, su^ested by that portion which 
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k knmediately in its view ; and, though very importaiit 
in giving the mind a ready use of its knowledge in the 
formation of its plans, which are prerequisites of rational 
action, and yet more especially, in that recalling of 
former plans, which is the basis of habitual action, atill 
association is but, in this connection, a means by which 
the mind uses its knowledge in directing its will, and 
reqnires here no further comment 

*11. Any other mind or intelligence, as a mere olgect, 
viewed or apprehended by the mind, can hare no inin- 
ence 'differing in kind from that of the mind's view of 
any other extrinsic object, and this we hare ah^eady 
considered. If this other mindiias in it anything whidi 
will gratify a want in the miiid that views it, this mind 
may put forth an effort to obtain that thing. We have 
before considered in a similar connection the case of the 
will of one mind being controlled directly or indirectly 
by another mind by means of the exercise of any of its 
powers, or otherwise, aud need not repeat the reasoan* 
ing or the result ; and this, with the consideration that 
lixose powers cannot exert themselves or have any influ- 
ence except as exerted by the mind to which they ap- 
pertain, disposes, also, of 

12. The attributes and faculties of one mind, as a 
motive, determining the will of another mind. 

13, 14, 15. The emotions, sensations, and knowledge 
of another mind can have no influence, except as they 
are made manifest to the mind to be influenced in that 
case, becoming but portions of its own knowledge^ and, 
as such, already shown not to interfere with its IreediMn 
in willing. We may, however, further remark that the 
knowledge which one mind acquires from another co- 
ordinate or like mind, must be of the same character as 
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that which it aoqiiireB or liaa from other sources ; and 
that the knowledge which the finite mind derives from 
the Infinite when directly imparted is intuitive ; and 
when vndirecthfy b/ the written expression of His 
thoughts in nature, they are but the knowledge oi 
material phenomena or that which is extrinsic to the 
mind, which belongs under our next and last division,, 
16. Material phenomena, including any <^um- 
eiances which ire extrinsic to the mind> Material 
objects cannot, of themselves, be such a motive, for they 
may have existed from all eternity, and yet never have 
produced or determined a volition, and even may have 
be^i in the mind's view for any length of time and yet 
never have moved it to will, or determined its will ; 
bat if they are a necessary cause in themselves, then^ 
the moment they exist they must produce their effect^ 
or if the additional circumstance that they must be ^' in 
the mind's view," makea them the cause of volition in 
that mind, then, as soon as they are in that mind's view, 
the volition should follow. That. this is not the fact, 
proves that there is something besides the material 
object and the fact that it is in the mind's view, which 
produces the effect, or determines the wilL The same 
ia true of extrinsic circumstances. Nor can any changes 
in these extrinsic objects and circumstances, whetJbier 
poduced by the motion of matter, or by intelligent 
action, of itself, move the mind to will. lucrease or 
vary the circumstances ever so much, they could no 
more produce any volition in themselves or in others 
— a volition having reference to an effect which as yet 
is not — than the extension of the multiplication table 
could make it know itself or feel hungry. However 
blindly active among themselves, they cannot embrace 
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that decdgn, that intentioD, to produce a preconoaved 
result, which is an eesential characteristic of volitioD, 
and which distinguishes the action of intelligent fixun 
blind causes. For this thej avail nothing until the 
mind uses them as its knowledge to determine its actioan ; 
and the mind is itself reallj the efScient cause of that 
determination, freely adapting its action to the circum- 
stances in its view. There is, evidently, no way in 
which these circumstances can dAtecQ/y produce a voli- 
tion in the human mind, and if they could, it would be 
the volition of the circumstances, and not of the human 
being. These extrinsic circumstances can influence the 
mind in willing only as they are perceived or appre- 
hended by the mind, and, as such, become but a part of 
the mind's knowledge, and, of course, subject to our 
previous conclusions, that knowledge, however acquired, 
is used by the mind to enable it to determine its acts ; 
and hence, is essential to its freedom in willing ; every 
increase in knowledge enlarging its sphere for the exer- 
cise of such freedom. 

There are vague notions, in the popular mind^ in 
r^ard to the influence of circumstances upon us, often 
bordering on fatalism, if not really involving it, and 
which find expression in such phrases as ^^ man is the 
sport," or ^^ he is the creature of circumstances." One 
reason for this is, .that we are liable to be frustrated by 
circumstances in the execution of what we will. This, 
it will be observed, is such an effect, after the act of 
willing, as can have no influence backward upon it. 
I will to walk in a certain direction, but am obstructed 
by a rushing torrent, which God has caused to flow 
there, or by a wall erected through human agency. 
The circumstance prevents my doing what I intended^ 
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and what, from want of safficient knowledge, I decided 
to do. The new knowledge thus acquired, leads me to 
alter mj course, and I may never again fall into the 
same track that I would otherwise have pnrsned. I go 
on to produce some change, but what that change will 
be depends upon the use which my mind makes of this 
new, combined with its previous knowledge, in directing 
its subsequent action. Though I cannot, as now ascer- 
tained, go in the direction intended, there are still an 
infinite number of ways in which I can go ; and among 
these my mind, in vii'tue of its intelligence, judges 
which is best. It may do this by a preliminary free 
act, and then, being free, conform its final action to its 
judgment ; and hence, this influence of circumstances, 
does not argue that the mind does not act freely in 
wiUmffj but only that it cannot always execute its de- 
crees ; not that it does not freely try, or make eflFort, 
but that its power is not always adequate to the eflPect 
designed, or its knowledge sufficient to direct its efforts 
most wisely, and the vxmt of freedom^ if such this want 
of power may be termed, is just where Edwards asserts 
the only freedom of man exists. 

As the mind's being liable to be frustrated in the 
execution of what it wills by-the existence of circum- 
stances of which it did not know, is one reason of the 
popular idea in regard to the influence of circumstances, 
BO, on the other hand, another reason for it may be 
found in the limttation of the circumstances — ^in the 
absence or non-existence of some that are essential to 
the execution — to the doing what is attempted — or of 
some which are prerequisites of the effort, which it 
would or might make, if they were, present and avail- 
able, and for the want of which the mind either does 
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not will, or wills diflSerently from what it would if ihej 
were present and available as a portion of its knowl- 
edge. In their absence, the mind knows no mode of 
obtaining the object for which such circuinstanoes are 
prerequisite. This does not aflfect its freedom in wiUing 
as to what, under the circumstances, is attainable, bnt 
only lessens the sphere in which it can exercise that 
freedom. This sphere, as before stated, is always oom- 
mensurate with its knowledge; and it matters not 
whether the knowledge requisite to any effort— the 
knowledge of some mode — is deficient, because sach 
knowledge cannot exist, or simply because it does fUfi 
exist in the mind. The limitation of the sphere of effort 
is the same in either case. I may know not only that 
/cannot now make 2+2=5, but that it is an impoeai* 
bility, and hence, will not seek any mode of doing it. 
I may also know that I have no knowledge of any geo- 
metrical process by which to trisect an arc, and, as I do 
not know that this is an impossibility, I may seek to 
mcredse my knowledge, and by means of such increase 
devise some mode in conformity to which I may direct 
my efforts to trisect the arc. So that, whether the 
thing to be done be absolutely imposeible, fh>m there 
being no possible mode of doing it, or only relativdy 
to me impossible, because I know of no way, the for- 
mula heretofore adopted, that the mimPe sphere of free 
activity, or for the exercise of its creative powers In/ vnU 
or efort, is comTnensurate vnth its hnowledffe, covers the 
whole ground. If the mind of every human being at 
all times embraced all knowledge, then, all the circum- 
stances presented to every mind would, of necessity, be 
the same, but by the limitation of human knowledge 
different circumstances are presented to different mind& 
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Of two penMOiB wanting a metal, one may hare, within 
his power, lead, zinc, and gold ; another onlj lead and 
sine ; but the latter chooses and conforms his effort to 
hiB choice as freely in regard to the two, as the former 
in regard to the three. If a man with all the natural 
endowments of Newton, and with his acquired habits 
of industrious and perseyering study, had always lived 
in the Sandwich Islands, he would not have had, in the 
surrounding circumstances, the opportunities essential 
to such discoYeries as ilTewton made. The requisite 
books and instruments — ^the means of knowledge — 
would not haye been there accessible, or to him pos- 
sible; but he would have been equally /r^ by effort to 
avail himself of such means as were there in bis power. 

The mind varies its own action to conform to the 
relations which it perceives between the circuxnstances 
and the preconception of the effect by which it seeks to 
gratify its want, and it does this in virtae of that intel- 
ligence, which, perceiving this relation, makes self- 
control and freedom, or self-action free from extrinsic 
control, possible to it. 

We find then, in all this conceivable range, no mo- 
tive that so determines the will bs to warrant the infer- 
ence of necessity ; none 16 which the mind itself is 
subordinated, or which will admit of dispensing with 
the mind itself as the cause, which determines its ovm 
acts of will. 

Let us now see if Edwards has himself indicated any 
such actual motive. In the gmeftoL etatementy already 
quoted, he affirms that without motive the mind in 
wiUing ^^ has no end which it propQ9e% to Hsdf, or pur- 
sues in so doing ; it aims at nothing, and seeks nothing, 
ind, if it seeke nothing, then it doe9 not go after any* 
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HwngP These expres&ioDB indicate that the eeaenoe of 
the motive is in the end which the mind seeks, Bome* 
thing which as yet is not, but which will be the ^eci 
of its volition, and that which is in the view of tbe 
mind as the motive to the volition, is the idea of the 
effect of the volition. Bat the idea or preconcepti<Mi of 
the effect of a volition conld have no influence toward 
a volition, if the mind did not want to produce the ^ect 
it preconceived. The want is the incitement to effinrt ; 
and the mind's judgment or knowledge as to the adapta- 
tion of the effect, which it anticipates in the future^ to 
the want and of the effort to the effect, enables it to 
determine as to the particxdar effort or volition it will 
put forth. 

So, also, in the jHirtictilar case by which he illus- 
trates the influence of the strongest motive, he saya : 
^^ Thus, when a drunkard has his liquor before him, and 
he has to choose whether to drink it or no ; the proper 
and immediate objects, about which his present volitios 
is conversant, and between which his choice now de- 
cides, are his own acts in drinking the liquor, or lettiii|^ 
it alone ; and this will certainly be done according to 
what, in the present view of his mind taken in the 
whole of it, is most agreeable to him. If he chooses or 
wills to drink it, and not to let it alone, then this 
action, as it stands in the view of his mind, with all 
that belongs to its appearance there, is more agreeable 
and pleasing, than letting it alone " (p. 10). 

The expression ^' between which his choice now de- 
cides," must mean, between which h^ly imact of choice 
now decides (otherwise he makes choice decide the 
choice), and, taking this as his meaning, the objects 
contemplated by the drunkard are his own acts in 
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^ drinkiiig or letting alone," either of which is yet in 
the ftatnre. 

It is tme that Edwards immediatelj says, ^^ Bat the 
objects to which this act of volition may relate more 
remotely, and between which his choice may determine 
more^indirectly, are ihe present pleasure the man eogpecU 
by drinking, and the future misery which he judges 
will be the consequence of it ; " but, at the time of this 
judgment, both the drinking and its consequences are 
in the futnre-HStill expected — and the anticipated con- 
ception of them is all that ^^ is in the mind's view." 
The mind by its judgment is to weigh its preconception 
of the efEect of ^^ drinking the liquor," against its pre- 
conception of the consequences of ^' letting it alone," 
which, Edwards has just said, are the acts between 
which the drunkard's choice now decides ; and though 
Edwards does not expressly say so, yet, to give the illus- 
tration any force or meaning, we must suppose that, of 
the two acts about which he says '' the pi'esent volition 
is conversant," that one which, ^^as it stands in the 
view of his mind with all that belongs to its appearance 
there," is most agreeable, or suits it best, is the strong- 
est motive; and this is but a preconception of the 
effects of a certain act, which the mind decides to be in 
accordance with that want which it seeks to gratify. 
As already remarked, Edwards does not say this, nor 
does he appear to have had any clear thought of it ; but 
it Beems difficult to make the facts he states, or the case 
he cites, illustrate any other position than that his mo- 
tive is, in &ct, the mind's view of the future effect of 
its own action, and this is the mind's knowledge by 
which it perceives a reason for acting and for the partic- 
ular direction of its action, and not a motive power 
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putting the mind in action. Snch view is bnt tlie 
8on why the mind, as canse, acta in one partieBlarmaD* 
ner, instead of another, rather than a cause itself of the 
action, or of the particolar maimer of the action. His 
^^ motive," however, as illnstrated in this instance, corre- 
sponds to the ibflnenee which I have assigned to the 
mind's preconceptibn of the effects of its effort, and ^ the 
mind's view " is bnt a portion of its knowledge, which 
it uses to determine its action, as it uses any other 
knowledge it may have, and which knowledge, as 
already indicated, by a preUminaryeffort to esmmiBe, 
or to consider, by deliberation, and sometimes peibape 
by an immediate mental perception, becomes the judg- 
ment of the mind. As he uses ^^ motive" in some other 
places, it indicates the influence which I have assigned 
to wcmtj and, in this instance, just quoted, the decision 
of the mind is really to be between two conflicting 
wants — ^the want to enjoy the pleasure of " drinking 
the liquor," and the want, " by letting it alone," to 
avoid the unpleasant consequences of drinking it — 
both of which, under Edwards's view, must be motives; 
and that, the gratification of which in the mincPB f^ieiw 
suits it hesty is the strongest motive. 

Even admitting, then, that the same ocMses fheoes- 
scmly produce the same efeets^ which is still an essential 
link in this argument for necessity, this doctrine of mo- 
tives, irom its inception in the definition and statemmiti 
of it to its conclusion, reveals nothing which really con- 
flicts with the results attained in Book First of this 
Treatise; and, on examination, it turns out that the 
motive which, by a mere hypothesis, is made the cause 
of the determination of the will, can be in reality noth* 
ing but the mind itself, or the mind's own views ; and^ 
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in eitheir case, as the application of the viewB must be 
made by the mind that views, it is the mind which de- 
termines its own volitions or efforts. And this ezpres- 
Bion for its freedom is made more emphatic by the de- 
velopment which comes oat in the illustration and in 
the final somming up of the argument by Ed wards, that 
the mind in willing is not only determined by its own 
views, but by its view of the fdtttre effects of its own 
action, as yet having no existence except in its own 
preconception, which is its own creation ; or rather, by 
the relations which it perceives between its own cre- 
ated preconception and its own want ; and the consid- 
eration that these relations do not inhere either in the 
-want or in the preconception, but are in the mind's 
view whplly by the exercise of its intelligent faculties — 
its own thought — directed to the examination by means 
of its own previous knowledge, intuitive or acquired ; 
that such examination is essential to a wise action ; and 
that it is by such knowledge that Supreme Intelligence 
itself must direct its action ; serve at once to illustrate 
and strengthen our position. It would, indeed, seem 
that there could be no stronger expression of the free- 
dom of an intelligent agent in wilKng, than that it 
determines its own acts of will, by means of the knowl- 
edge obtained by the exercise of its own faculties, of 
the relation between its own creations — ^the preconcep- 
tions of the future effects of its efforts^— and its own 
wants. The whole process and all the elements of the 
act of will in such case are in and of the being that 
wills. 

But, supposing all these difficulties and objections 
to these positions of Edwards to be, in some way, sur- 
mounted, we have still to inquire as to the meaning of 
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that ^^ previous tendency/' wbich is an all-important 
element in motive, aa applied in hia argument for i^eoea- 
sitj: He says : '^ Everything that is properly called a 
motive * * * has some sort and degree of <dn<2fn^, 
or advantage to move, or excite the will jmvunts to the 
effect, OT to ike act of vnU excited. This previous tend- 
ency of the motive is what I caU tike strength qf tike 
motive " (p. 7). And again : " Whatever is perceived 
or apprehended by an intelligent and voluntaiy agent, 
which has the nature and influence of a motive to voli- 
tion or choice, is considered or viewed as goadj^ %• e^ 
the mind perceives or judges it to be good. And, im- 
mediately after the above, he says : ^' I use the t^m 
good^ namely, as of the same import with agreeable ; " 
and hence, the strongest motive is that which spears 
tnost agreeable, as he thus more fully states : ^' But if it 
tends to draw the inclination and move the will, it must 
be under the notion of that which 9witB the mind. And^ 
therefore, that must have the greatest tendency to at- 
tract and engage it, which, as it stands in the mind's 
view, suits it best and pleases it most " (p. 9). The 
prevailing motive then, is that which, as it stands in 
the mind's view, suits it best and pleases it most. But, 
'^ a being pleased with " is the phrase which he uses 
(p. 2) as identical with ^' an act of will," and which he 
subsequently identifies with choice or pr^erenoey by 
saying, ^' it will not appear by this and such like in- 
stances, that there is any difference between voUUon 
and preferencey or that a man's choosing, liking best, or 
being heet pleaeed with a thing are not the same vnth 
his willing that thing,^ and by many other expressions 
of like import. So that this strongest motive, or ^^ that 
^hich appears most inviting, and has, by what appears 
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concerning it to the understanding or apprehension, the 
greatest degree of preyions tendency to excite and 
indnce the choice/' must be that motive for which the 
mind has a choice or preference over all others, and 
it is this choice or preference of the mind, which gives 
it aU its influence or tendency to move the will ; but as 
its tendency to move the will is previovs to the act of 
wUlj or choice, or jprrfefreaoe, we have the choice, or 
preference, which gives this previous tendency, not only 
before itself, but imder the definition, that ^Hhe toi22" 
is " that hy which the mind chooses anything " (p. 1). 
"We have, in this previous tendency of the motive, a 
choice before that by which the mind chooses has acted, 
which is absurd. 

These^ results follow from the fact that the terms by 
which Edwards defines " the previous tendency of mo- 
tive," are the same as those by which he designates 
choice or preference ; and if, instead of seeking the re- 
lation of the things in the substituted terms or defini- 
tions, we look directly to the things themselves, it 
seems evident that nothing, whatever, has any influence 
to move the mind till it has some preference or choice 
for it. This makes the previous tendency to choice, a 
choice itself, which, by Edwards's hypothesis, would re- 
quire a previous tendency or choice to excite it, and so 
on ad infinitum. 

l^is difficulty is not obviated by supposing the pre- 
vious tendency of the motive to inhere in something 
which is extrinsic to the mind, for it is not a motive at 
all until it is in the mind's view, and strongest motive 
is still that which in the mind's view suits it best ; and, 
whether it be in the m,iiid!s view itself, or in the* object 
vieioed, it can exert no influence until the mind has 

16 
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some choice or preference for it, which still makes the 
choice previoiiB to the act of will or choice, and before 
that by which the mind chooses has acted. We here 
again observe how this, the main ailment of Edwards, 
is made falladons by being founded on the two incom- 
patible definitions of choice. 

In the tinsettled state of metaphysical language, it 
is, perhaps, allowable for a writer to define his own 
terms, and even in some instances, like the mathema- 
ticians, to bring the subjects into existence by the defi- 
nitions. But, in such cases, he must not involve incom- 
patible conditions. If a mathematician should say, '' a 
triplogon is a plane rectilineal figure included within 
three sides and with three right angles ; " or a ma- 
chinist should plcm a fiying machine, or a perpetual 
motion, one element of which should be a revolving 
wheel with a weight on one side just equal to one on 
the other, but that on the other a little heavier than it ; 
though one might reason ingeniously and even correctly 
upon such hypotheses, yet no practical result, no new 
reality, could be evolved fifom it ; and so, if motive, by 
the definition of it, is that which is before itself, or that 
which comes into being before the existence of that 
which gives it being, however subtle the reasoning upon 
it, no practical result, no solution of any question of 
realities, can be evolved from it. All reasoning from 
such hypotheses must take this form : ^' If a triplogon 
is contained by three sides, and has three right angles, 
then some quadrilaterals must have four sides and six 
right angles ; " and, though this should be shown to be 
a logical consequence, the truth of it would still depend 
upon the possible existence of such a figm*e as a ^^ triplo- 
gon " has been defined to be. 
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We before had occasion to shDW that, in Edwards's 
i^stem, there is no room for anything between a state 
of indifference — a not willing or choosing — and the act 
of choice or will ; and, if that conclusion was correct, 
there is in his system no room for this motive, or pre- 
vions tendency of motive, between total indifference, or 
not choosing, or not willing, and the act of choosing or 
willing; but, as appears by the preceding reasoning, 
the motive, or the previous tendency of motive, must 
itself be an act of choice, in his system also an act of 
will, springing direcUy ont of a state of indifference. 

Beyond all these, there exists the same difficulty in 
r^ard to the determining power of motive, which 
Edwards finds in regard to the will's self-determining 
power. In his system, everything mnst have an ante- 
cedent cause ; and these motives, and even the previous 
tendency of motives, must have a cause as much as the 
volitions of which they are assumed to be the cause. 
If we pass over intelligence in willing, as a first cause 
of its own volitions, making it only an intermediate link 
in the chain of causes, and effects, we never come to a 
b^inning or first cause. • 

This difficulty must attach to every system, which 
does not recognize some sdf -moving power, or cause, 
and which, as it cannot be in matter, must be in spirit. 
Edwards, in fact, assumes that motive is a first, self- 
acting cause ; this denies that every act is necessarily 
controlled by some cause in the past, which is an indis* 
pensable link in his argument for necessity. If this 
motive is the intelligence that acts, if the mind itself is 
the motive, or cause of its volitions, then his argument 
really asserts the freedom of the mind in willing. 



CHAPTER XI, 

0AU8B AKD EFFECT. 

It will be observed that the argument of Edwards, 
in favor of necessity, rests mainly npon the assumptiaa 
that ihs tame oattseSj of KscEssmr, produce the eame 
effects / I say of necessity ^ for if the relation of effect to 
cause be not one of necessity, ifo necessity of the effeet 
can be inferred from the relation. If the motive is the 
cause of the act of choice or volition, and the p&rticTi* 
lar act of choice or volition, is not a necessary effect of 
its cause, but some other voUtioi might have ensued, 
then, there is nothing in the relation of cause and effect 
upon which to predicate necessity in the act of choice 
or volition ; so that the whole force of this argument 
rests upon the hypothesis, that the relation of effect to 
cause is one of necessity. 

That the same causes necessarily produce the same 
effects must mean that, if the same causes occur, or are 
repeated in action any number of times, the same cor- 
responding effect will occur, or be repeated each time. 
If the same cause never occurred, or acted twice, there 
could be no occasion for the rule — ^nothing to which it 
would apply. It is the same, then, as a case of Mnifmn- 
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Uy of caiuse and effect* Now, this law of the uniform* 
ity of cause and effect is known to ns only as an em- 
pirical law growing out of our observation of the suc- 
cession of changes in matter, and these changes, as we 
have already shown, must be controlled wholly, or 
mostly, by a ereative intelligence — by the will of an in- 
telligent being. The law of uniformity in these changes 
of matter,^ then, must depend upon the will of this in- 
telligent being. The acts of the finite intelligence 
in producing these changes are but infinitesimal, and 
hence, even if there were no other reason, may be left 
out of view, and the control of the changes in tlie mate- 
rial universe be ascribed directly to the will of the Su- 
preme Intelligence. We do not even know that the 
movement of our own hand, as a sequent of our voli- 
tion, is not a uniform mode of God's action, and not by 
our own direct agency. The law, then, that in the 
material world the same causes produce the same 
effects, is deduced from our observations of the uniform- 
ity of God's action.^ It cannot be a law of metaphys- 
ical necessity, for it is just as conceivable that He 
should will ^at the same set of circumstances should be 
followed by different consequences every time they oc- 
curred, as that He should will the same consequences 
^ith every sach recurrence. There is no cansal power 
in the fact that the cause has before acted, or that the 
same circumstances have before occurred. Excluding 
such cases as involve contradiction, and which, of 
course, even Infinite Power cannot control or affect, 
there is no reason to presume that the law goes any far- 
ther than is indicated by our observations of the facts. 
We do not hruyu) that the changes in winds or weather, 
are subject to any such uniformity ; they may, in every 

* See Appendix, Note XL V. 
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individual case^ be effected by the will of God actiiig 
without reference to any uniformitj. Even if in such 
cases we find that an effect is unifonnlj preceded by a 
limited series of antecedents, it does not follow that this 
series is a part of one whicLis infinite. It may be iso- 
lated, and be in fact but God's tmifarm mode qf domg 
th4xt pariioular iJwng^ and may have no uniform con- 
nection with any prior antecedents. To suppose i^ the 
events to be either necessary terms of an infinite series 
following each other in a necessary order, or even in 
a pre-ordained order, would leave no room for the con* 
tinned exercise of God's designing power, and, as we 
shall have occasion to note more^r^iot<2^2y hereafter, 
would deprive Him of the highest attribute of Creative 
Intelligence. 

In regard to matter, then, this uniformity of cause 
and effect, so far as it goes, is not a necessai'y but an 
arbitrary law, which the Supreme InteUigenoe has 
adopted for His own govermnent in the management 
of matter, and which our observation of His modes of 
action in the material world has revealed to us. There 
is no reason to suppose that He makes such laws for 
His own action in all oaaes — as in changes of the 
weather, for instance — or, that He may not vary from 
the law of uniformity, which appears to us to be estab- 
lished, and thus produce what we call miracles. 

That He is all-wise and omniscient obviates the ne- 
cessity of trying experiments to which finite intelli- 
gences are subject, for he must be able to preconceive 
the results, and, by a comparison of these preconcep- 
tions, to determine the best modes of action in any di^ 
cumstances without continually trying different modes ; 
and knowing the best mode, will, of course, adopt it in 
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% recufrence of the same circumBtances, tuiless fram 
some cansei the gain of yariety makes the new mode 
of action, with suoh variety, better than the old one 
without it 

When in natural phenomena we seek to generisd- 
ize existing facts, or the succession of events, we do 
not really seek the consequences of any necessity in 
the same causes to produce the same effects, but the 
consequences of God's uniform action. If we find in 
the premises no evidence of such uniformity in His 
motion, our knowledge will be limited to particular facts 
in the past 

In regard to the finite mind, observation does not 
indicate any such law of uniformity, or necessity of 
cause and effect, for, it is impossible to predict, with 
certainty, what the action of mind under any cir- 
cumstances will be ; nor, from the act, can we deter- 
mine the cause or reason of the act, which, in one man, 
may be the gratification of his want to do good to 
others, while another man, under the same ajffpareni 
circumstances, does the same act because he perceives 
that he will eventually thereby be enabled to inflict 
great injury on others* The fact that we cannot, with 
wrtaintjf, predict what the future action of any mind 
will be und^ any antecedents, and conversely, from 
the action cannot, with certainty, tell the antecedents, 
- diows that there is no observable or known uniformity 
in the relation of this action of the mind to whatever 
the antecedents of its action may be. It may be said, 
that this is because we cannot take into view all the 
circumstances ; but, if so, this not only proves that we 
have no experience proving the rule, but that we can- 
not have any such experience, and. such assertion would 
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thus weaken the position it is intended to sapport. 80 
&r as we have opportunities for observing the action of 
mind ander similar circnmstances, the fact seems to be 
that, not only do different minds act very differently, 
but that the same mind sometimes changes even its 
habits and modes of action very suddenly and imex- 
pectedly; and hence observation reveals no role of 
miiformity of cause and effect which is of necessity ap- 
plicable to mind. Edwards says : 

^'I might further observe, the state of the mind 
that views a proposed object of choice, is another thing 
that contributes to the agreeableness, or disagreeable- 
ness of that object; the particular temper which the 
mind has by nature, or that has been introduced and 
established by education, example, custom, or some 
other means ; or the frame or state that the mind is in 
on a particular occasion. That object which appears 
agreeable to one, does not so to another. And the same 
object does not always appear alike agreeable to the 
same person at different times. It id moet agreeable to 
some men to follow their reason, and to others to follow 
their appetites ; to some men it is more agreeable to 
deny a vicious inclination, than to gratify it ; others it 
suits best to gratify the vilest appetites. It is more 
disagreeable to some men than others to counteract a 
former resolution. Li these respects, and many others 
which might be mentioned, different things will be 
most agreeable to different persons ; and not only so, 
but to the same persons at different times '' (p. 14). 

But, if these " objects of choice " in " the mind that 
views," and which lie treats as motives, produce such 
different effects on different minds, and, also, on the 
same mind at different times, where is the evidence of 
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tins tiniformity, or of this nede&eiiy of the effect of these 
niotiv€B aa cause of the volitions t which is the very 
foundation of his argament upon motives, as already 
shown in the quotation from him (p. 116). 

It may be said that, in such cases, though all extrin- 
sic circumstances are the same, some change in the 
mind varies it as a cause. I will consider this point of 
identity, in its effect on the argument, hereafter, and, 
for the present, will only remark that in such cases it 
must be the chanffed mindj which is really the efficient 
cause of the variation in the effect, and that, if the role 
does not apply to two minds acting under the same 
circumstances because they are not the same cause, nor 
yet to the same *mind, acting a second time with all 
other circumstances the same, except such as of neces- 
sity arise from its being a second and not a first time, 
no possible case can arise for the application of the 
rule to mind. 

K, as at least appears probable, spirit is the only 
real cause, and postulating that the finite mind is not 
eo-etemal with the Infinite, there was a time when only 
one cause existed; and if the same causes necessarily 
produce the same effects^ this one cause never could have, 
produced but one effect, or, at farthest, but duplications 
of the same effect. If it be said that the fact of this 
cause having once acted and produced one effect, makes 
such a variation of the circumstances under which it 
acts, that its subsequent action may differ from the 
first merely from the fact that it is the second, and not 
the first causative action; then, we say that this en- 
tirely destroys the rule and makes it a nullity ; for the 
same cause cannot act a second time, without having 
acted a first ; and' if, from the fact of its having acted 

16* 
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once, the effect of the Beoood act may be different, there 
can be no such neceamry nniformitj of effect aa the 
law suppoBes. 

There must be someihing to determine if there shall 
be a difference between the effect of the first and 
second action, and, if so, what difference. That differ- 
ence in circumstances, which has arisen from the csose 
having once acted, cannot itself determine the differont 
action the second time. 

We- have already shownr that the mere existence of 
the thing created cannot inflaence the mind that created 
it, except as a circumstance to be considered by it in 
determining its next creative act, and as, by the hy- 
pothesis, there is nothing else in existence when this 
second action is to be determined, it must be deter- 
mined by the causd*— by the Infinite Mind — in view of 
the result of its first action, and of what it wants to do 
in the future ; and hence, as before shown, tibe Infinite 
Intelligence is not only an originating creative cause, 
but, in vfrtue of its intelligence, can produce different 
effects by successive acts of volition, and determine 
what the difference in each of these successive acts 
shall be. 

If we suppose all material creation to be the one 
effect of the first action of the First. Cause, then, under 
this rule of uniformity of cause and effect, that cause 
must have then become dormant ; and as, whether that 
creation be the imagery — ^the conceptions— K)f the mind 
of God made directly palpable, or His ordering of mat- 
ter conformably to His conceptions, it cannot change 
itself, or be governed or changed by law impressed 
upon it, it must, so far as Creator and creation are oon- 
cemed, remain fixed without change ; for any sufase- 
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quent change would be aiiother and different ^ect pro- 
duced by the same canse, which is contrary to the ae- 
Bumed law, that the same causes necessarily produce 
the same effects, and hence, if this law be true, the first 
effort of the First Cause, would destroy itself as cause, 
leaving no room or possibility for its fixture activity*in 
new and different creations, or in changing what it had 
first created. 

But there is change — change in our sensations, if in 
nothing else ; changes we do not produce by any action 
of ontr own, and hence, we must infer the continued ex- 
istence of some other power as cause, producing these 
changes. 

If tiia. same cause must necessarily produce the 
same effects, the effects must be co-existent with the 
cause; for if the cause can exist without immediately 
producing the effect, it may exist any length of time, 
and even forever, without the effect, and the effect 
would not be a necessary effect of such a cause ; and, 
in this view, the First Oause, if the subject of such a 
necessity of effect, must have immediately exhausted 
its creative or causative power in a necessary effect. 

If, to obtain a continuing causative power, and yet 
retain the law of necessity in cause and effect, we sup- 
pose the effect of the first cause to have been the crea- 
tion of other cause, then, this other cause, too, must 
have immediately produced all its necessary effects; 
and so of any number of duplicate cat^ses, and there 
would be an end of the power to produce changes, all, 
being simultaneous, would have no existence in time, 
and no sabsequent changes could be produced. So 
that the application of this rule to intelligence as cause, 
denies any continuing power to produce changes in the 
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nniyerse ; which, being contnuy to the fact, proveB tbe 
rale untrae, and shows the necessity and the &ct of 
the existence of a canse which £9 not subject to tliis law 
of necessity, or of uniformity of effects, but which has 
a faculty of producing different effects, or, at least, so 
far adapting itself to circumstances, that, from the fitMt 
that it has once exerted its causative power, and pro- 
duced an effect, it may, by a subsequent exertion, pro- 
duce a different effect. This freedom must be an at- 
tribute of the Infinite Intelligence, and ^^uniformity of 
cause and effect " in regard to It, means nothing more 
than the uniform modes of willing, or the modes which 
It voluntarily adopts for Its own government ; which is 
but an expression of Its freedom ; for this is controlling 
Its own action ; and that It does this in conformity to a 
law of Its own creation, or which It voluntarDy adopts, 
cannot lessen this freedom. 

With regard to the finite mind, experience indicates 
that, after having, under any given circumstances, acted 
in one way, it may, on a recurrence of them, elect, and 
frequently does elect, to try another way; the fact 
that it has already tried one way with certain effects, 
having, by increasing its knowledge, led to a belief 
that some other way may be productive of more desirar 
ble effects, or, at least, again add to its knowledge by 
practical experience in the new mode. It is enabled to 
design or conceive these new modes of action, to ex- 
amine and judge of their expediency, and to execute 
them in virtue of its being intelligent, originating 
cause, with a faculty of adapting its action to its view 
of the circumstances in which it is placed, and by 
which it is surrounded, which itself only can do. 

It may be said, that this change in the view, or 
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knowledge aad want of the mind, makes it, in fact, a 
different cause. This is merely a question of identity, 
which it is useless now to discuss, further than to say 
that, if it be the same cause, producing different effects, 
it disproves the rule ; and if it be a different cause, it 
cannot logically be inferred from different causes pro- 
ducing different effects, that the same causes must pro* 
dncc the same effects. I may, howeyer, further ob- 
serve, that this difference in the mind's knowledge in 
tihe second case, grows directly out of its experience in 
the first ; and if, as a consequence of intelligent cause 
or causes having once acted, their recurring action may 
be different, the rule as to them becomes a nullity ; for 
there is then no necessity that the subsequent action of 
the same causes shall produce the same effect as they did 
when they first acted. K it be said, in assertmg this 
necessary uniformity, the phrase ^^same causes" in- 
cludes not only the efficient, or active power, but all 
the co-existing objects and circumstances having any 
relation whatever to the action of this power, still the 
rule can then never have any application to intelligent 
beings acting as cause, for in mind the same circum- 
stances cannot thus occur twice, because, to it, the fact 
of having occurred a first time, itself makes a differ* 
ence in the second. It varies the knowledge, which is 
one of its essential elements as cause. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is when the mind has forgotten that they 
have before occurred. In such cases we determine as 
if they never had before occurred, and the common ex- 
perience is that we sometimes realize afterward that, 
from not recalling their previous occurrence, we, in the 
second case, acted differently without being aware of 
it, and when, but for this forgetting, we probably 
would have repeated the first action. 
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Thifl canBe aod effect, as used by Edwards, involTes 
the infinite series, which he so often introdaoes into 
his arguments. If the same causes necessarilj prodnoe 
die same effects, and ereiything which begins to be 
must have a cause, then this new event, lihis beginning 
to be, must arise from some change in the qperaiing 
causes^ otherwise no new effect could be produced; 
but this change in the operating causes is an event 
which must also have a cause, and which, in its begin- 
ning, must have arisen from some change in the operat- 
ing cause of «^, which change, again, must have had a 
cause ; and so we have a series, which can have no be* 
ginning unless there was either an event witiliout a 
cause, or a different effect from the same unchanged 
cause. If, to avoid this dilenmia, we suppose the series 
traced back to a necessary self-existent cause, which 
had no beginning, it may be replied, that such cause, 
existing from eternity, if acting from necessity, must, 
of necessity, have produced its proper effect an eternity 
ago, and could produce no other and new effect, except 
by some subsequent changes in itself, which it would 
have no power to produce ; for this would be a different 
effect of tihe same cause, and hence, we are compelled to 
infer a cause which has .either the power of changing it* 
self as cause, or of varying its effects while it remains 
the same cause. It may be said that, before this cause 
produces a different effect, it changes itself, either by 
direct action, or by producing an effect, which reacts 
and becomes cause of change in its own cause; but 
even then, as the chcmged cause would be a d^eretU 
cause, one, as before observed, could not argue from 
different causes producing different effects that the 
same causes muet produce the same effects ; and, even 



if we could, if the creative and created cause act only 
from necessity, all their effects must be coexistent with 
their existence, and all their causative power be in- 
stantaneously exhausted ; so that, to continue effects in 
time, there must be some cause which does not, of 
neeessUjfj produce only one particular effect, but can 
delay action, and when it does act can produce different 
effects. 

We have no reason, then, either from experience 
or from the nature of things, to suppose that any such 
law of imiformity is applicable to spirit causes, but, on 
the contraiy, as already stated, actual existences, or 
changes in them, at least, in our own sensations, prove 
that there is now, or must have been some cause, which 
did not of necessity produce the same effect ; and the 
existence of such a cause, either in the past or present| 
would disprove the rule of necessary uniformity. 

I have endeavored to show that we have such causes 
in intelligent beings, — infinite and finite — with origi- 
nating, creative power ; causes, which, from the very 
fact of having already produced one effect, are bett^ 
prepared to go on to produce other and different effects, 
and that, but for this versatility, only one effect .ever 
could have been produced. 

An effect cannot be till its cause exists ; but it does 
not follow that cause must be before its effect. That 
which may become cause may, and, as in the case of 
intelligent being, generally does exist, before by activi- 
ty it becomes cause. If matter exists in a state of rest, 
it too must have activity, motion, imparted to it before 
it becomes cause. At the same instant, however, that 
a sufficient cause begins to act, its effect must also'b^in 
to be, and if that which may be cause, or in which 
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power may be said to snbfiist, begins to act at the in- 
stant in which it comes into existence, its effect must be 
simultaneous with its existence ; for, as before observed, 
if the effect can be delayed one instant, it may another, 
and another, and so may never be, which is to say 
that the sufficient cause is not a sufficient cause. As 
used in my argument, however, it is only essential to 
predicate this co-existence of effect with a necemiary 
cause. 

IS we suppose matter, in the first instance, to have 
been quiescent, then all changes in it must be traceable 
to an intelligent will ; and, if we suppose matter to 
have been in motion from eternity, and, as a conae- 
quence, to have been producing, in a certain order of 
succession, such necewa/ry effects as arise from the im- 
possibility of two bodies occupying the same space ; or, 
which is the same thing, of one space being two spaces ; 
then, all changes from this certain order must, also, be 
referred to an intelligent will. 

In tracing the connection we are but tracing tlie 
last effect back to an intelligent cause — in most in- 
stances to the will of God as a first cause. We cannot 
often, if ever, tell how many terms there may be in the 
series. For aught we know, gravitation may be the 
immediate wUl of God, acting in conformity to a uni- 
form law, which He has voluntarily adopted, and which 
we have ascertained, while the changes in the weather 
may be immediately determined by His will, acting 
either without uniformity, or in conformity to some 
law which wo have not ascertained. 

The present conditions may be different from any 
which ever before existed, and hence different from any 
which ever before attended or preceded either a clear 
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or a doady sky, and jet either a dear or a clondj aky 
will attend or follow them. 

Some of these things may have been made not 
uniform to vary the 'problems of life, and deyelop the 
finite intelligence in their solution, as the concealment 
of his plans, by one player at chess, makes a necessity 
for more thonght, care and vigilance in the other, to 
provide for an unascertained amount of variability in 
his move. It is true, that the same intention might be 
fhlfiiled by concealing the law ; but greater variety in 
the problems is obtained by using both means, stimu- 
lating the human intellect to discover the law and thus 
get power to foreknow events arising under it ; and, 
also, forever tasking it to provide for certain contingen- 
cies, which it never can thus learn certainly to an- 
ticipate. 

There is no more difiSculty in supposing the finite 
intelligence to be a first, or originating cause of change 
in it» finite sphere of action, than in supposing the Su- 
preme Intelligence to be first cause in the sphere of the 
Infinite. Intelligence, in all degrees, may possess the 
faculty of adapting itself to that change of circumstan- 
ces, which itself has produced by causing an effect, and 
go on to produce another and different effect ; and this 
entirely destroys the rule of necessary uniformity of 
cause and effect as applicable to intelligent cause ; for, 
if such cause, in consequence of having produced one 
effect, may, from that very circumstance, produce a 
different effect, no case can possibly arise in which the 
same intelligent cause inrsT produce the same effect. 

Without such power of adaptation to the changes 
which itself has wrought, the First Intelligent Cause 
must forever have thought the same thought, or per* 
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formed the Bame action over and oyer ; and, if tlw 
effect of that action was the creation of a finite intelli^ 
gence with one or more thonghts, then, eyeiy other 
effect mnst also have been the creation of a finite Intel* 
ligence, like the first, with only the same thought. 
Bat, if it be a characteristic of intelligence that, through 
its constitutional want for activity, or more directly, its 
want for knowledge and its intuitive knowledge of the 
means of acquiring it, one idea is but the precursor of 
another and different idea, and that these ideas, singly 
or accumulated, are the means by which the mind 
adapts its action to the want, both thoughts and muscu* 
lar movements, internal and external action, may be 
varied without any other effective cause than the intel- 
ligence itself, which wants, thinks and acts, and which 
is thus, in itself, a creative first cause. 

I have. already alluded to the fact, that this uni- 
formity of the action of Supreme Intelligence, as ob- 
served in many cases, may arise in part from the perfect 
wisdom by which it determines its acts without the 
necessity of experiment The same remark applies in 
some degree to the action of the finite will, which, with 
•finite wisdom, knowing, or ascertaining by experience, 
or otherwise, the best modes in certain cases, will adopt 
them, whenever such cases arise ; and this gives some 
appearance of reason for the application of the law <^ 
uniformity and necessity in cause and effect to mind. 

It appears then, that a certain uniformity of the 
effect of intelligent action, on which the argument for 
necessity is based, is, or at least may be caused by the 
&ee action of intelligence, infinite or finite ; and, Aere- 
fore, from the existence of such uniformity, it cannot be 
inferred that no such free action exists* The existence 



of an effect cannot be a reason against the eziatence of 
that wliich may be its cause. This nniformity conid 
not have produced itself, nor could it have been pro* 
duced by blind, nndesigning forces, except in cases when 
some effect mnst be, and only one effect is possible ; 
i. e.y when non-effect and also any other than one par» 
ticnlar ^ect inyolve a contradiction.^ We mnst refer 
this nniformily, in all other cases, to the action of intel* 
ligence, and to infer from it necessity in the action of 
intelligence is to make the effect necessitate its own 
canse. 

If the action of the mind is the canse of the volition, 
then, as before obseryed, that the volition, as an effect 
of such action, is necessary, does not prove that the 
ause — the action of the mind — is necessary, but only 
proves an infallible power in mind, as such cause, to 
determine its volitions. 

But there may be another reason for this uniformity 
in the mode of God's action, for, as the finite mind acts 
more or less through His modes, or is influenced in its 
action by what it presumes His action under certain cir- 
cumstances will be, this uniformity of action in Him is 
essential to the action of finite intelligence — ^to the exist- 
ence of finite free agents — ^for, without this uniformity 
in Ood's action, a finite agent could have no knowledge 
as to what would be the effect of his effort, and would 
have no inducement to make any effort. If, for in- 
stance, an effort to move a heavy body one way was 
just as likely to move it in a way not intended and 
counter to the want of the agent, the effort would never 
be made. 

We cannot conceive that the Supreme Intelligence 

• See Appendix, Note XLYL 
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acts, except from a want of change of some kind — ft 
desire for variety — and this desire, of itself^ would seem 
to be best gratified or accomplished bj making evorj 
act a new variety, rather than in conformity to some 
previous act. That God has not done so, but, in many 
cases, adopted the role of uniformity of action, seems to 
indicate a design, which was incompatible with the 
variety just suggested, and which is not only consist&tit 
with, but necessary to, the existence of finite agents 
freely exercising the finite creative power of will ; and 
in this uniformity, then, instead of the argument which 
Edwards deduces from it in favor of necessity, we have 
an -argument from final causes in favor of the freedom 
of the finite mind in its acting or willing. 

Before closing this chapter, I will notice an aigo- 
ment derived from the supposed law of uniformity in 
cause and effect, in connection with the infiuence of cir- 
eumstances, which has been thus stated. 

If the same circumstances occur a thousand times, 
and the state of the mind is the same, its action will be 
the same, and hence, necessary under the circum- 
stances. 

This is but a particular, application of the general 
rule, that the same causes necessarily produce the same 
effects ; which, we have already shown, is not a law of 
metaphysical necessity, and that there is no reason to 
presume that it applies to mind. The fact that all the 
circumstances have before occurred, including the con- 
dition of the mind, is involved in the statement; and 
this fact making itself an alteration in the repetition 
of them, the mind may, from that circumstance, elect 
to vary its action. If so, as before shown, this destroys 
the rule, and the inference which is based upon'it. 
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But admit) for the sake of the argument, that this 
law does apply to mind, and farther, that in every one 
of the thoneand cases, one jof the conditions of the mind 
is that of neceMity; then, the same causes necessarily 
prodncing the same effects, the action of the mind is the 
same. Again, suppose that, in every one of the thon" 
sand cases, thecondition of the mind is that o{ freedom / 
then, under the same law of the uniformity of causes 
and effects, the action of the mind would still be the 
0ame in each of these thousand cases ; and, as we may 
thus change this condition of the mind from necessity 
to freedom, without changing the result, the resnlt can- 
not possibly indicate which of the two elements was 
involved ; or, in other words, admitting the fact and the 
application of the law, it applies just as well to mind 
controlling and directing its own volitions, as to mind 
in which the volitions are controlled and directed by 
some external power. If, in every one of the thousand 
cases, the action of the mind is the same, it can, so far 
as this case is concerned, just as well be so because it 
acts freely as because it acts from necessity ; and hence, 
even admitting the law on which the argument is 
wholly based, and that it does apply to mind, it has no 
force whatever, and cannot even indicate whether, in 
each of the thousand cases, the condition of the tnind's 
action is that of necessity or freedom. 

Admitting that, in every one of the thousand cases, 
the mind, even by preliminary effort, or by immediate 
perception, comes to the same conclusion as to what to 
do— ^that, the truth being palpable, it cannot but per* 
ceive it — still this perception is not the act of will, but 
knowledge preparatory to it ; and if, with this conclu- 
sion of knowledge as to what to do, it were found try- 
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ing to do Bometihing else, this would indicate that the 
mind was not free, bat conBtrained by some ezfainsio 
power ; while, on the other hand, its trying to do thai 
which is in conformity with its knowledge indicates self* 
direction of its power and consequently freedom in tiie 
effort or act of will. It wonld be a strange and contra- 
dictory idea of freedom, which wonld reqnire, for its 
realization, that a man might try to do what he de- 
cided not to do, and might not try to do that which 
he decided to do, and thus act contrary to his. own 
riews. 

The fallacy of the argument from the ^^ thousand 
caseB^'Ues in Bupposing that, after the mind hiw, by a 
decision or judgment, directed its volition or effort^ 
freedom still requires that aame other volition or effort 
should be possible ; which, were it so, would really show 
that the mind might not be free ; that is, that it might 
not direct its own action. The assertion ^^ if the same 
circumstances occur a thousand times," &c., must in- 
clude (lU the circumstances ; if we stop short of the 
knowledge or final decision of the mind as to its own 
action, the rule will be found to have no application, or 
to be untrue; and, admitting the assertion, it then 
really shows only that the willing by the mind is al- 
ways in conformity to its own decision or knowledge as 
to what to do. If there is^ of necessity^ a connection 
between this decision and effort, this only proves that 
the mind is of necessity free in such effort ; and to 
assert the contrary, is again like saying that freedom is 
not free because it is oi necessity free. 

This view brings the argument home to our defini- 
tion of freedom, as that condition in which a being 
directs its own action or movement ; while that arga- 
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ment) which, firom this oecessitj of connection between 
the decuBion and the Tolition of a being, would infer 
neceesity, mnst assume that freedom requires that a 
being may act counter to itself— to its own directing 
power. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

GOD^B FORBKNOWLEDGB. 

Akotheb argument of Edwards is, that the aets of 
the will are necessary because God certainlj foreknowa 
them; and that, what is foreknown by Omniscienoe 
must as certainly happen as though it were decreed by 
Omnipotence, and, therefore, such acts cannot be free. 
Against this it has been contended that, even though 
God foreknows every event, such prescience does not 
cause that event, or control the act of will which is 
foreknown. It may be asserted, with some show of 
reason, that freedom of the human will is one of the 
elements of God's foreknowledge ; that He knows that 
such or such an event will happen, because it depends 
on the foreseen free action of some being, without 
which it would not happen. On this I would remark, 
that it does not fulfil the intention of those who urge 
it It does not avoid the practical difficulties of 
fatalism. 

A man with this belief might say: ^^I need not 
trouble myself with regard to the future. Everytlung 
in that future, even my own agency upon it, is already 
as certainly determined as the past. No effort of mine 
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can change it ; or, if effort or Tolition of mine is to 
change it, that effort, that volition, will inevitably take 
place, and no care or thonght of mine will prevent it." 
The position still admits that necessity which it is in- 
tended to exclade. With such belief he would make no 
effort. When a man wills he always intends, as already 
shown, to produce some effect in the future, to produce 
some change, or to make that future— internal or exter- 
nal — in sonre respects different from what it would be 
without such effort. But, if the fact is that no effort of 
his can in any way change that future, and he knows 
it, he will not will at all, freely or otherwise. As just 
suggested, it may be said that his iree act of will is 
itself one of the events infallibly foreknown, and hence 
must happen. This, it will be perceived, in the last 
analysis, involves the contradiction of supposing a free 
will to be a necessitated will, so that the position as- 
sumed, even if it would obviate the difficulty, is unten- ' 
able, and cannot be urged by the advocates of freedom 
against this argument for necessity. An event foi'e- 
known by infallible prescience must be as certain in the 
future, as if known by infallible memory in the past, 
and to say that God foreknows an event, which depends 
upon the action of an agent, which, acting without His 
control, may, of itself, freely and independently produce 
any one of several different results, or none at all, in- 
volves a contradiction. I am disposed to yield to the 
argument of Edwards all the benefit of any doubt on 
these points, and, waiving any replication which might 
be founded on the power of God to influence the future 
free action of a finite agent by imparting or withhold- 
ing knowledge, to admit that what is certainly fore- 
known by Omniscience must certainly happen, and 

17 
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that, if God foreknows the Tolitionfi of men, then ibey 
cannot will freely, and for a refutation of his argument 
for necessity, founded on prescience, rely only upon 
other considerations.* 

One essential link in his argument is that, God does 
foreknow all the future, and, especially, all human Toli- 
tions ; and this Edwards attempts to prove by showing 
that such knowledge is absolutely necessary to God's 
proper government of the world. On the point that 
God does foreknow, I would remark that, as in regard 
to the argument from cause and effect, it appeared that 
God, having the power to produce infinite variety, had 
yet chosen to lessen that variety by establishing a cer- 
tain uniformity between antecedents and consequents, 
a\id that the apparent object of this was to make the 
existence of finite free agents possible ; so, also, though 
God, having the power to determine^ could foreknow all 
events. He may forego the exercise of such power, and 
neither control nor foreknow the particular events, which 
are thus left to be determined by the action of the 
human mind. That God may certainly foreknow any 
event, which He has the power to bring to pass, will 
not, however, militate against the argument in favor of 
fi-eedom ; for, if God, by the direct exercise of His 
power, produces a volition, it is not the volition of any 
other being than Himself; and if He indirectly influ- 
ences the volition by changing the knowledge of a 
being, then this change of knowledge avails only on 
the hypothesis that this being^T*^^ conforms its action 
to its knowledge. If a being does not will freely, there 
is no reason to suppose that any inducements to a cer- 
tain act will avail to produce that act any more than 

* See Appendix, Note XLYH 
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the contrarj. But, as we have already suggested, even 
supposing God to have this power over every fiitQre 
event, and that either directly or indirectly He can con- 
trol every volition, and deny freedom to every other 
beiqg, He may forego the exercise of such power, and 
thus make the existence of finite free agents possible. 

This is not only conceivable, but we are conscious 
of having and of exercising such power ourselves — ^that 
we can refrain from doing and from knowing what we 
might do and know, in order that another may act 
freely. For instance, a child is in a room with two doors 
to it. I know that, by using my superior strength, 1 
can put the child out of the room by a certain one^of 
them, and hence, may foreknow that the child will go 
out by that door ; but I decide not to use my strength 
for that purpose, and leave the child to its own free 
action— to go out by either door, or to remain in the 
room. I may alter the circumstances, as, for instance, 
by placing some attractive object just without one of 
the doors in the view of the child, and thus make it 
probable that the child will leave by that door ; and 
this probability is founded on the presumption that the 
child, with the hnovS,edge of this attractive object, will 
warU to move to that object and fredy will to do so. 
I may, however, will not to exert any influence — not to 
change the circumstances, or increase the knowledge of 
the child — but leave it by its own knowledge freely to 
determine what to do. In this case I do not even seek 
to change its final action by imparting knowledge. 

Edwards argues that God must foreknow the voli- 
tions of finite moral agents, for, otherwise. His knowl- 
edge of the future would become so imperfect that He 
could not govern the universe. He says : 
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^^ So that, acoordiDg to this notion of God's not fore- 
seeing the volitions and free actions of men^ God could 
foresee nothing appertaining to the state of the world 
of mankind in future ages ; not so much as the being of 
one person that should live in it ; and could foreknow 
no events, but only such as He would bring to pass Him- 
self bj the extraordinary interposition of His immediate 
power ; or things which should come to pass in the nat- 
ural material world, by the laws of motion and course 
of nature, wherein that is independent on the actions, or 
works of mankind ; that is, as He might, like a very 
able mathematician and astronomer, with great exact- 
ness, calculate the revolutions of the heavenly bodies 
and the greater wheels of the machine of the external 
creation. 

" And if we closely consider the matter, there will 
appear reason to convince us, that He could not,'with 
any absolute certainty, foresee even these. As to the 
firetj namely, things done by the immediate and extra- 
ordinary interposition of God's ppwer, these cannot be 
foreseen, unless it can be foreseen when there shall be 
occasion for such extraordinary interposition. And 
that cannot be foreseen unless the state of the moral 
world can be foreseen. For whenever Gk)d thus inter- 
poses, it is with regard to the state of the moral world, 
requiring such divine interposition. Thus, Gk>d could 
not certainly foresee the universal deluge, the calling 
of Abraham, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the plagues on Egypt and Israel's redemption out of it, 
the expelling the seven nations of Canaan, and the 
bringing Israel into that land ; for these all are repre- 
sented as connected with things belonging to the state 
of the moral worl<f. Nor can God foreknow the most 
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proper and conv^ent time of the day of jadgment and 
general conflagration '; for that chiefly depends on the 
course and state of things in the moral world" (pp. 
144-6). 

^^ It will also follow from this notion that, as God is 
liable to be continually repenting what He has done ; so 
He must be exposed to be constantly cJumging His mind 
and intentions as to His friture conduct ; altering His 
measBres, relinquiaWng His old designs, and forming 
new schemes and projections. For His purposes, even 
as to the main parts of His scheme, namely, such as 
belong to the state of His moral kingdom, must be 
always liable to be broken, through want of foresight ; 
and He must be continually putting His system to 
rights, as it gets out of order through the contingence 
of the actions of moral agents. He must be a Being, 
who, instead of being absolutely immutable, must neces- 
sarily be the subject of infinitely the most numerous 
acts of repentance and changes of intention of any 
being whatsoever ; for this plain reason, that His vastly 
extensive charge comprehends an infinitely greater 
number of those things, which are to Him contingent 
and uncertain. In-such a situation. He must have little 
else to do, but to mend broken links as well as He can, 
and be rectifying His disjointed frame and disordered 
movements, in the best manner the caee will allow. 
The Supreme Lord of all things must needs be under 
great and miserable disadvantages, in governing the 
world, which He has made, and has the care of, through 
His being utterly unable to find out things of chief 
importance, which hereafter shall befall His system ; 
which, if He did but know, He might make seasonable 
provision for. In many cases, there may be very gi-eat 
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neoeflsity that He ehonld make proyisioii, in the man 
ner of His ordering and disposing* things, for some great 
events which are to happen, of vast and ext^asiye influ- 
ence, and endless consequence to the nniverse ; which 
He may see afterward when it is too late, and may wish 
in vain that He had known beforehand, that He might 
hare ordered His affidrs accordingly. And it is in the 
power of man, on these principles, by his devices, par- 
poses, and actions, thus to disappoint God, break His 
measures, make Him continually to change His mind, 
subject Him to vexation and bring Him into confusion " 
(pp. 149-50). 

We might, perhajgs, argue that these statements 
rather tend to show that God does not foreknow the 
volitions and actions of men, or, at least, that if He 
does. He. generally chooses not to interfere with them, 
but, for long periods of time, leaves them to their own 
free actions ; for it does appear from the record, that 
" it is in the power of man * * * by his devices, 
purposes, and actions, thus to disappoint God, break 
His measures, and make Him continually to change 
His mind," and that He does not ^^make seasonable 
provision " to prevent the necessity of His " rectifying 
His disjointed frame and disordered movements," as 
evinced in the necessity of a general destruction by the 
flood to get rid of a corruption which had arisen from 
agencies which He did not control, and which, a resort 
to such a measure by Omnipotence would seem to 
argue, could not possibly be directly controlled by ex- 
trinsic power. We propose, however, to discuss the 
question on philosophical and not on theological gromid« 
and to treat inferences from Biblical quotations as we 
would deductions or jllustrations from any other state- 
ment of fact or belief. 



* 
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The foregoing reasoning of Edwards asserts, that it 
is necessary that Gk>d should foreknow the yolitions of 
men, because of the influence of those volitions on the 
affisdrs of the world. But, it is evident that the sup- 
posed diJBSculty relates less to the volitions than to the 
effiotSy or actual doings in which the volitions are ex- 
ecuted ; and, if the foreknowledge of a volition is thus 
necessary, the foreknowledge of the sequent effects 
must, ^' k fortiori," be, also, necessary ; and if the fore- 
knowledge of the volition proves it to be not free, the 
foreknowledge of the doing must prove it not free, and 
this would take from man the liberty which Edwards 
grants him, in doing what he wills. If to this it be re- 
plied that, if the volition is controlled, there is no ne- 
cessity for controlling the consequent effect, or doing, 
for the volition itself controls it ; it would still appear 
that there is no liberty in the sequent doing, for the 
reply asserts, that it is controlled by the will, which is, 
also, controlled, and, of course, whatever controls the 
will, also controls the doing ; so that, if there is no 
liberty in willing, there can really be none in the conse- 
quent doing, and aU human Ijberty is denied. 

Bat, even supposing there may be freedom in doing 
what we will, when thei*e is no freedom in willing, the 
foregoing difficulty, in respect to God's government, as 
Edwards states it, is equally obviated, either by suppos- 
ing that God controls the volition and constrains it to 
be in conformity to His preordained plan; or that, 
leaving man to will freely. He frustrates the execution 
— the doing — making the result different from what 
Jhe agent willing intended, whenever that intention 
sonflicts with that foreordained plan. Of these two 
positions, it seems most reasonably to adopt the latter, 
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as it is a fact, well attested hj our daQj experienoe^ 
that in the damff we are oftea tiros frnstrated and over- 
niled, while oxir congcionsnesB reyealB no saeh inter- 
ference with our wiUmg to do. For anght that appears^ 
the sequences of the volitions may be determined in 
that inscrutable process, by which onr volitions are 
made efficient, and of which, Edwards truly says, we 
know nothing. Giving to the argument, then, aU the 
scope which Edwards assigns to it, it disproves the free- 
dom in doing^ which he asserts, rather than the freedom 
in willing, which he denies. But, perhaps, the urgencies 
of the argument do not require that even the freedom 
in doing should be abandoned; and, even supposing 
man's volitions to be always executed, I still think that 
Edwards overrates their influenoe on the ability of 
God to control and direct the universe and its affairs. 
The child's remaining in the room, or going out of it by 
one door, or the other, does not materially affect that 
knowledge by which I judge of what I shall do in rela- 
tion to the future. Knowing all the results possible in 
the case, viz., that the child will remain in the rooniy 
or go out by one door, or by the other, I may use what 
wisdom I have, in so ordering my own actions, as to 
insure the most good, or the least possible evil from 
their combination with any one of the three possible 
contingent events. Kow, the acts of any finite number 
of finite free agents, must bear a less ratio to the power 
and wisdom of the Supreme Intelligence, than the act 
of the child does to even the most wise and powerful of 
finite intelligences, and as God may know all the acts 
or effects possible by such finite intelligences, singly or. 
combined, He may, in His infinite wisdom, provide for 
every possible event which to Him, either by the necea- 
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sitieB of the case, or hj His own free will, is thus made 
contingent. Of an arrangement so vast, it is dijficnlt 
for ns to form a conception to reason npon, and I will, 
therefore, endeavor to illustrate the views jnst expressed 
by supposing a case, which, though perfectly conceiv- 
able, is beyond the reach of any human calculation, and 
beyond any human power. 

Suppose, then, a chessboard — an automaton chess- 
board — ^in which each piece differing in functions, or 
color, has a different weight, and that each square is 
separately supported by a spring, so that the different 
weights will depress each to a different point K we 
suppose any one given position of the pieces, it is con- 
ceivable that the diff^ent degrees of depression may 
act upon machinery devised for the purpose (say ma- 
chinery moved by a weight like a clock), so that the 
best move which the position admits of will be made ; 
and though, even for one movement, it would require 
very complicated machinery, there is nothing inconceiv- 
able or impossible in it ; and, as this is conceivable of 
aivy one combination of the pieces, it is conceivable that 
it may be applied to every possible combination. Sup- 
pose then, such a chessbou*d, the moves, on one side, 
made by the automatic machinery, and on the other by 
an intelligent finite free agent. We will suppose there 
is nothing else in existence but the board so constructed 
—(of course, with whatever is requisite to sustain air 
traction, gravitative and cohesive),— and this free agent 
playing the other side of the game. The agent moves 
freely ; what particular move he would make, the mech- 
anist who devised the machine did not and coidd not 
anticipate, but knowing every possible move which the 
position admitted of, he has devised the machine in refer- 

17* 
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enoe to every such poeeible more ; and though no partio- 
nlar move is foreknown, yet, if the mechanist, with foil 
knowledge of every possible combination, has so con- 
trived the machine, that in its turn the best possible move 
will be made, the result, supposing the mechanist to have 
his choice in r^ard to the first move, will certainly be 
checkmate to the agent, who moves freely, but without 
this comprehensive knowledge of the whole possibilities 
of the game. And to effect this result does not require 
any departure from wfdfcrm modes of acUofiy but, on 
the contrary, is produced by the intelligent application 
of one of the most tmiform of what we tenn laws of 
matter, — ^that of attraction. The attraction of gravita- 
tion, acting through the weight attached to the ma- 
chinery, imparts the force to move the pieces^ and 
through the difference in the weights and the conse- 
quent unequal depression of the squares by the pieces 
on them, giving direction to that force; while the 
attraction of cohesion gives the requisite resistance to 
the springs which suppoiii the squares. The combina- 
tions on tl\e chessboard, though vast in number, are 
finite, and may all be comprehended by a finite intelli- 
gence. Though no huToam, being could in a lifetime 
accomplish any large part of the calculations and work- 
manship essential to such a machine as we have de- 
scribed, still, power and intelligence short of the infinite 
could accomplish it ; and, if a mechanist of finite pow* 
ers could, by modes as uniform as the laws of attrac- 
tion, thus cause to be made all the moves essential to 
the skilful playing of this complicated game, and that, 
too, without being able to anticipate a single move on 
the other side, there can be nothing unreasonable in 
supposing that God, with a perfect knowledge of all the 
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poflsible combinations and changeB, which Hjs own sy^ 
tern will admit of, including all the possible effects of 
the action of jQnite free agents, may, without knowing 
b J anticipation the particular acts of those finite agents, 
BO contrive His t^n^form. modes of action, that, without 
▼arying from such uniformity, every possible contin- 
gence will be provided for, " without altering His meas- 
ures, relinquishing His old designs and forming new 
schemes and projections." If it be true, or even con- 
ceivable, that man, with his finite powers and limited 
knowledge of the future acts of God and of his fellow 
beings, which does not include all possible acts, can 
yet, in his finite sphere, with finite wisdom, adapt his 
acts with some degree of effectiveness to that future, it 
is certainly conceivable, that God, with His infinite 
powers and full knowledge of all that is possible from 
other causes in ^the future, may, with infinite wisdom, 
adapt His acts to oZZ ths possOnliMes of that future, so 
that He will not be liable to be ^'frustrated of His 
end." 

We have explained how this may be done consist- 
ently with uniformity in His modes of action, but He 
has still in reserve the power of deviating from that 
uniformity, in miracles, and it appears that the acts of 
men, in ^e exercise of their free agency, became so 
generally perverse and corrupt, that Supreme Wisdom 
demanded their almost total extinction, and a special 
act or miraculous interference for that end. Besides 
miracles, which are deviations from the established uni- 
form modes of God's action, we do not know but that 
many things are the result of His special actions in 
regard to which He has established no law of uniformity. 
We do not know that these things are not dependent, 
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in each case^ on His immediate will, withont reference 
to anj conformity with acts performed in the past, or 
contemplated in the fature. We do not know but that 
the Btorm, which destroyed the Spanish Armada — the 
winds, which delayed the* landing of William of 
Orange— or the nnnsnally early commencement of 
cold weather, which frnstrated the plans of Napoleon 
and destroyed his army in Bussia, were all as mnch 
special acts as the miraculons opening of the waters of 
the Red Sea, which favored the escape of the Israelites 
from Egyptian bondage. With these ample means 
there would seem to be no danger that God, with in- 
finite power and wisdom, conld be ^^ frnstrated of His 
end," or, that He wonid not be able, even withont fore- 
knowledge of the particular acts of finite free agents, to 
bring to pass all that He might deem essential to the 
proper government of the universe, and to such care 
or control as He chooses to take of all that He has cre- 
ated.* We will add that the necessity of knowing 
events in advance, in order to ^^ make seasonable pro* 
vision for them," arises from the weakness of the agent 
on whom the making of such provision devolves, and 
the time required will be somewhat and inversely pro- 
portioned to the power and wisdom of the agent. 
When that power and wisdom become infinite, the 
time required becomes nought, and Ood would tiiere- 
fore require less time to consider the most intricate and 
complicated aflFairs conceivable, than we would to de- 
termine the simplest possible case that could be pre- 
sented to us. 

The foreknowledge of QoA has the same relation to 
His action, that the preconceptions of man have to his. 

* See Appendix, Kote XLVHI. 
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God perceives what, without His own effort, the cotfme 
of things in the fnture may be, and hj what effort he 
can change that conrse. A finite being may exert all 
his ability to know the future, and may also exert all 
his power to influence the conrse of events, and thiis 
increase the probability that the fature will conform to 
his anticipations : or he may, as in the case of the 
child just mentioned, forego the exercise of his own 
power that another may act freely. There is certainly 
no impossibility that God may do the same. A being 
of limited powers may know all the efee^ bearing 
npon his future action, which snch single or combined 
efforts can produce, even if the modes in which they 
can be produced are infinite, and hence beyond hk 
prescience. For instance, the ways in which a friend 
may reach a place at which I am to meet him at a 
given time, may be infinite in number, and yet, the 
fact that he does reach the place at the appointed time, 
be all that is material to my plan of fnture action. In 
certain states of a game of chess, a man can foresee 
every possible move, which his antagonist may next 
make, that can affect the result of the game, and make 
his own plans accordingly. A man of ordinary skill 
and discernment may, sometimes, do this even for each 
of a few moves in advance, and, if he had sufficient 
capacity, he could do it for the whole game. To one 
who did this, the game would lose its interest, and he 
would play it only as a benevolent man plays the sim- 
ple game of Fox and Geese with a child for its amuse- 
ment. 

Suppose, for instance, that at the commencem^it of 
the game, one player, A, having the requisite capacity, 
perceives that his antagonist, B, has his choice of the 
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twenty different moves. A may plan his play so that 
he will be ready to move in any one of the twenty 
cases which can arise, and B, at the commencement, if 
looking forward^ and providing in advance for the 
whole game, mnst, for his second move, take into view 
the four hundred possible contingencies growing out of 
the two moves to be previously made ; and the nmnber 
of poeaiMe combinations in a game of ordinary length 
would be almost innumerable. But even to provide in 
advance for all these, though fkt beyond the reach of 
human faculties, would still be within the scope of even 
a finite comprehension ; and when we contemplate the 
Supreme Intelligence, as anticipating and providing, or 
making inmiediate provision as they occur, for all the 
possible contingencies which can arise from the free 
volitions of myriads of free agents, and all their com* 
binations ; although we know that, being still finite. in 
number, they cannot exhaust the power, or fill the com- 
prehension, which is infinite; yet, we may perceive 
that they may furnish ample occasion for the effort^ 
that they may call out the energies of a being, capable 
of producing all the sublimely vast and minutely per- 
fect combinations, which creative power has exhibited 
to us ; and, perhaps, can hardly avoid the thought that 
they must, even in such a being, excite that interest, 
which arises from the necessity of thought, skill, and 
contrivance, to accomplish its object and avoid being 
frustrated by the action of other powers. 

If, on the other hand, God foreknows, and, as an 
attribute of Divinity has ever foreknown all the future, 
then that portion of EUs creative power which relates 
to designing that future, and which is the highest at- 
tribute of Creative Power, has no sphere for its exe^ 
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eise, and never could have had anj; it is virtually 
aTinihilated,*and God becomes a mere execiMve caosal- 
ity working out plans preformed, and requiring in their 
accomplishment no higher order of intelligence, no more 
exalted creative talent than is required to copy a paint- 
ing. On such hypothesis, indeed, still less than this, 
for, as on it God's own volitions must be foreknown 
and be manifest to Himself, He does not even have by 
a present exercise of intelligent power to adapt his 
effort to the effect, as the copyist must do, and this per- 
fect prescience would degrade the Supreme Power to 
the same rank as that of one who turns the crank of a 
mill, knowing that thereby the com is ground, but also 
knowing each required volition without any present 
effort for that object. A prescience which has always 
included the whole ftiture must be innate, and never 
have been the occasion for any exercise of intelligent 
power, which the knowledge required to turn the crank 
may have been. The acting of a being from the knowl- 
edge of a mode which has ever existed ready formed in 
its own mind is purely instinctive, and action merely 
from the innate knowledge of its own volitions and of 
the order of their succession, requiring no exercise of 
intelligence in applying the known mode to the occa^ 
sion for it, would be below the ordinary forms of in 
stinctiVe action. 

It is not my purpose now to follow Edwards in his 
attempt to prove that his system of necessity is consist- 
ent with moral agency, with virtue, and with common 
sense. This, if I have succeeded in showing that his 
arguments in support of that system are fallacious, and 
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that it is in fact tmtrae, would be needless ; and, if I 
hare failed to do this, there woxdd be little gronnd to 
hope that mj examination of the subsequent portionB 
of his work would be attended with any better result. 



OHAPTEK XIII. 



COKOLUSION. 



Wb have now Bhown that the Will, inBtead of being 
as defined by Edwards ^^ that by which the mind chooses 
anything," is the mind's faculty or power of making 
effort, and that, in relation to choice, we make effort to 
ascertain which of two or more things is preferable only 
as .we do to ascertain any other fact which we want to 
know ; that Edwards also defines choice to be a com- 
parative act, or the result of such act, and yet makes 
choice and will synonymous. He also makes will the 
last agency of the mind in producing an effect, and as- 
sumes that choice is a necessary prerequisite and the 
distinguishing condition of free acts of will. From 
these various and incompatible definitions of the same 
terms, and these unfounded assumptions, he argues that 
as a free act of will must be preceded by a choice, 
which is itself also an act of will, and hence, if a free 
act, must have also been preceded by a choice, and this 
choice as a free act of will again thus preceded, and so 
on without limit, there could have been no first free act 
of will, and, if the first act was not free, then the whole 
subsequent train is not free. But the foundation of 
this, his favorite red/uctio ad absurdum^ which ho ap- 
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plies in a variety of modes, is wholly destroyed by cor- 
recting the definitions and assumptions as above stated. 
In regard to this reasoning I have also remarked 
that self-direction, and not choice, is the distinguishing 
'characteristic of freedom. The mind thus directs its 
efforts by means of the knowledge which it has at the 
moment it makes the effort, including its preconcep- 
tions of the effect it seeks to produce. Whether this 
knowledge has been acquired by previous efforts of 
comparison resulting in choice, or otherwise, it is, at 
the time of applying it, but the mind's perception, and 
the mode of its prior acquisition can make no difference 
to the freedom of the act which the mind directs by 
means of the knowledge which it now actually possesses. 
I have further observed that this con£>unding will with 
dioice, which as one form of knowledge is not subject 
to the will, but, as a result of certain comparisons, is as 
necessarily and passively recognized by the knowing 
sense as sound is through the ear, opens the way for the 
argument, that as choice is, in this sense, necessary, wUlj 
being the same as choice, must also be necessary, and 
this confounding as identical two things so very distinct 
as will and knowledge leads to intricate confiosion and 
various sophisms, pervading, as already shown, a large 
portion of Edwards's argument. 

In regard to that somewhat simpler form of his ¥0- 
ductio ad absurdum to prove that the will (free or 
not free) cannot determine itself, because, if it does, it 
must determine each act by a prior act of will, admit- 
ting of no first act, and which, taken in the view most 
favorable for Edwards, only proves that the mind can- 
not always direct its act of will hy a prior act of wiU^ 
it has already been remarked that this does not conflict 
with the position that the mind determines it» act of 
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will hy means of its knowledge, in which act, being 
thoB self-directed, it acts fireely. Edwards applies this 
reasoning to choice, evidently, however, here as else- 
where, nsing it as a Bjnonyni for will, and will, with 
him, meaning ^^ the sonl willing," his inference really 
is, that the soul willing or choosing cannot determine 
its act of will or choice. But it is evident that th^ 
eBsence of a choice mu*t be the determining among ob-, 
jects of choice, and if the soul cannot do this it cannot 
choose at all, but something else must choose for it. 
From the same position it also follows that as the mind 
cannot will generality but can only will particular acts 
which must be determined or decided upon before it 
can will, i. 6., make eiSbrt in regard to them, it cannot 
will until the act of will is elected and determined or 
decided upon, and if the mind cannot make this elec- 
tion it cannot will till some other power has deter- 
ipined its act for it, and hence cannot q£ itself make 
effort or will without this extrinsic aid. 

As bearing on this point I have shown that the 
mind need not and does not will either to will or not 
to will, nor yet to suspend willing, but that it directly 
wills or makes effort to do that which it wants done, 
and remains or becomes passive when it has no want or 
perceives no reason to be active, and hence a prior act 
of will is not necessary either to our willing or non- 
willing. This denies the premise on which the argu- 
ments of Edwards just treated of are founded. 
* Edwards also assumes that freedom means power to 
do as one vnUs^ which, as it can only come after, either 
does not apply to or denies freedom in the act of willing. 
In his Part II. Section 13, he asserts that even if the 
will determines its own act it is not free, because it is 
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8till controlled; which, as applied to the argnmeaty as 
before intimated, is equivalent to saying, the mind in 
its acts of willing is not free, because in them it must 
control its own action, and hence is constrained, or is 
under a necessit j, to be free. I need not repeat the rear 
soning showing that Edwards's definition of freedom, 
and this assumption that whatever is controlled even 
bj itself is not free, in which the above sophisms have 
their root, are wholly ^roneous, and that self-control 
or self-direction is the distinguishing characteristic of 
freedom. Correct these errors, and those before men- 
tioned in regard to will, and a large portion of his rear 
soning becomes dtiier entirely futile or a£Glrms the free- 
dom, not of the loill^ but of the tnmd «n wi04ahg. 

Edwards's remarks upon '^ moral necessity" only 
tend to show that a man must will in conformity to his 
inclination ; but, as he makes inclination synonymona 
with choice, preference, and will, this only tends to 
prove that a man must wUl in conformity to his wiU : 
or, if he uses this term inclination as designating a 
choice, and a prior choice, as I think would be proper, 
then, the argument proves that these acts of will have 
the condition of previous choice which Edwards as- 
sumes to be the essential condition of free acts ; while 
his remarks on ^^ Moral Inability," going to show that 
there can be no act of will when this inclination is 
wanting, merely tend to prove that there can be no act 
of will without this essential condition of freedom ; the 
two arguments thus going to prove that every act of 
will which is possible must of necessity be free. 

In regard to the difficulties which Edwards treats 
of in connection with ^' moral necessity " and '^ moral 
inability," and which he asserts the wiU may be unable 
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to soTmoiint, I have shown that the facility of will is 
not in itself limited, bat that we can will or make effort 
to do anything which we caa coBceive any mode of 
doing, and fiirther, that these difficulties relate not to 
onr willing, but to onr obtaining the knowledge by 
which to direct onr efforts or decide what we will try 
to do, whidi, as we are not, and cannot be, omniscient, 
we cannot always acquire. From " Natural Necessity," 
as Edwards treats it, he can only infer tfiat a man can- 
not always execute what he wills, or do what he tries 
to do, which, coming after, cannot affect the freedom 
of the mind's previous act in willing. 

I haye also observed, that the existence of difficul- 
ties which the mind in its act of will is unable to sur- 
mount, goes to prove that the mind is the real agent in 
such willing, and that if its volitions are necessitated, it 
could have no difficulty in regard to them : and farther, 
that in all the cases cited by Edwards the supposed 
difficulty really is tbe dbwn;oe of any want to dOj and 
if it were possible for the mind to overcome this diffi- 
culty, and will what it did not want to will, this would 
rather indicate that it did not act freely, while the im* 
possibility of its doing so proves that in such cases it 
cannot possibly be unfree. 

After having thus sought to prove that the will, or 
the soul in willing, cannot determine its own action 
because of the impossibility of doing it by prior acts of 
will, or because in the attempt it encounters difficulties 
which it cannot surmount, Edwards seeks to show that 
it is determined by some extrinsic cause or power. He 
argues that every event which begins to be must have 
a cause, i. ^., as he says, a grownd or reason, why it is, 
and that this cause mast be prior to the event ; that 
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volition is such an event, and hence must be connected 
with some catiae m the pdst on which its existence de- 
pends, and as the same causes must produce the same 
effects, the volition is determined by this cause to be 
one particular volition and can be no other. Against 
this I have urged that the past cannot will — ^put forth 
or produce a volition ; that mind has an inherent abil- 
ity to act or make effort, and that this action or effort 
is its volition, of which itself is the cause, and hence 
that the necessary connection of the effect with its 
cause only establishes the mind's power to control its 
volitions, and thus confirms its freedom in wiUing. 
And further, that the volition is in no wise dependent 
on the past any further than that the mind may have 
acquired knowledge in that past, which knowledge, 
however, is now present to it, and that if, from any 
being having power to act, and in present possession of 
knowledge to direct its action, the past were entirely 
cut off, or even if to such being there never had 
been any past, it coald still direct its own action, or 
make effort to affect the future, which is always the de- 
sign of effort, and hence such volition is not of necessity 
controlled by the extrinsic events of the past I have 
further observed that, so far as we know, every intel- 
ligent b^ng comes into existence with an object of 
effort — ^with want — and the knowledge of a means of 
gratifying this want, and can thus direct its effort with- 
out reference to any past 

On this point I have also argued that if the past 
is a cause of which volition is a necessary effect, then, 
as to ev^y being there always is a past, evQTj being 
must of necessity will without any cessation ; and fur- 
ther, that if this cause is the whole past, then, as this 
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whole past is at ererj instant the same to all, and the 
'same causes necessarily, produce the same effects (as 
perhaps any blind causes must do), the same toI^ 
tLon must be produced in all at the same time. And if 
it be said that the volition in each mind is produced 
only by that portion of the past of which this particular 
mind is cognizant, then there most be some intelligent 
power to adapt this volition to the varying circam- 
stances of each mind, which a blind past could not do. 

To this controlling cause of volition in the past, Ed- 
wards subsequently gives the name of '^ motive," upon 
*his vague definition of which I have commented. He 
treats inclination as a motive, but he also makes inclina- 
tion synonymous with choice and will, which would 
make the will — the soul willing — the cause of its own 
act. 

He also treats habit as a motive ; but, as I have 
shown (in Book I, Chap, xi), habit is but the mind's 
acting in conformity to a plan before known to it, 
rather than to form a new one, and this conforming its 
action to a mode previously known, being still self- 
direction, does not militate against its freedom in such 
action. I have also shown that on analyzing the par- 
ticular cases cited by Edwards, it appears that motive 
is but the mind's own view of some desirable effect of 
its contemplated effort, so that even the ^^ ground or 
reason " for the act is not found in the past, but in the 
future, of which the mind has a present preconception. 
This shows that in these cases, especially selected to 
prove necessity, the mind directs its acts of will by its 
own view, i. «., by its own knowledge, thus really 
affirming its freedom. 

As touching this influence of the past, I have further 
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aigaed that though that, which by actiTity may be- 
come cause, may and generally does have a prior ex- 
istence, yet an e£Eect is always simultaneous with the 
action of its cause, for if the effect can be delayed for 
an instant, it may be for another and another, and so 
may never b6. This would dissolve the connection 
which must exist between any effect actually produced 
and its cause, though the terms or things connected 
may not of necessity be uniform. 

In regard to the uniformity of cause and effect, t>r 
the rule that the same causes necessarily produce the 
same effects^ which is assumed by Edwards, and makes- 
an essential link in some of his arguments for necessity, 
I have contended that it is not a law of metaphysical 
necessity^ but an empirical result of our observations 
of material phenomena, and that even in them there is 
no -sufficient ground for assuming that it is universal, 
and no reason to suppose that it applies to mind. That 
in things material it but indicates that the Supreme 
Intelligence has voluntarily adopted certain uniform 
rules for governing or directing His own actions, and 
that it is quite conceivable that He could have varied 
this plan so as to have produced a perfect variety or 
want of uniformity. That even infinite power must be 
presumed to put forth creative effort from a VKmi of 
variety, and that the only conceivable reason why sudi 
variety is partially sacrificed to tmifonnity, is the abso- 
lute necessity of such uniformity to the e^tence of 
finite free agents. This uniformity in the material uni- 
verse, then, instead of favoring the argument for neces- 
sity in the action of such agents, as Edwards supposes, 
really becomes, as a final cause, an argument that they 
act freely. It is conceivable that this result might have 
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1)een reached by other modes, as, for instance, by estab* 
lishing a law of variability, and making this law known 
to finite agents, bnt this does not conflict with the argn- 
ment just dednced from the fact of nniformity, and need 
not be here dwelt upon. 

I have also suggested that this uniformity, in things 
material, may arise from an infinitely wise being always 
knowing what is best under certain circumstances and 
conforming its action in each recurrence of them to this 
knowledge. Finite mind, too, may freely adopt gen- 
eral rules for its action under certain circumstances, or 
at each recurrence of the like circumstances may per- 
ceive the same action to be best, and freely conforming 
its action to its knowledge of the general rule, or of the 
particnlar fact, prodace a certain degree of uniformity 
in its efforts and in the consequent effects. In none of 
tliese cases does the uniformity conflict with the mind's 
ftieedom, but such freedom is rather an clement in pro- 
ducing the uniformity. 

I have further urged that even admitting the rule 
of uniform causation, and that it applies to mind, we 
could only infer from it that the volitions as ^ects are 
necessaiy, and not that mind, as their cause^ is neces- 
sitated or not free in its action. Such necessity of the 
^ect is proof only of the sufficient power of mind as 
cause to produce it. Hence, though this assumed rule 
is much relied upon in the argument for necessity, its 
disproof is not absolutely essential either to the reftita- 
tion of that argument or to the proof of freedom, and 
especially if it is established that mind is a first cause, 
acting fr^^m considerations of ^^futwre and not moved 
by power in the jto^^. 

Throughout his ^^ Treatise " Edwards ignores mind 
18 
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as catiBe, making such muntelligent things as past 
events, motives, and habits control and direct the eourae 
of events in the future, including human volitions. I 
have urged that such unintelligent things have no 
power or tendency to will themselves^ or to produce a 
volition in anything else, and even if they had such 
power, their causative action and effects must form an 
infinite series running l^ackward into the past, each link 
or term requiring a preceding one as its cause without 
the possibility of ever reaching a first cause ; and if the 
Supreme Intelligence is admitted to be a first cause ca- 
pable of hsgwnmg a series of events without reference 
to a past, then the assxmiption in regard to the necessity 
of past causality is destroyed, and cannot be urged 
against the position that finite indulgence in its fijiiite 
sphere may act and produce effects in the future with- 
out any causative power being exerted by the past. 

It appears that some of the advocates of freedom 
have admitted that will and choice are the same, and 
also that liberty implies the absence not only of ex- 
trinsic, but of self control, and hence were driven to 
certain positions in regard to ^^ indifference " and ^^ con- 
tingence " against which Edwards directs his arguments 
on these subjects. They are not material to the system 
I have advanced, and I have remarked upon th^n only 
because they afforded opportunity to elucidate my own 
views, and to expose some of the fallacies opposed to 
them. Nearly all of Edwards's reasoning upon them 
rests upon the erroneous definitions and assumptions 
already mentioned. ^ 

Another argument for necessity, adduced by Ed- 
wards, is, that the volition always follows the last dic- 
tate of the understanding, or is so connected with the 
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tmderBtandmg, aB an antecedent canse, that the volition, 
as its effect, mnst be one particular volition, and pan be 
no other. But the last dictate of the nnderstanding is 
often itself a choice, which in Edwards's system is a 
volition and cannot follow itself. And if the nnder^- 
standing is a portion, power, faculty, or attribute of the 
mind, then, that the volition is certainly determined by 
the understanding only proves the mind's perfect con- 
trol, and consequent freedom, in its act of willing. 

The last dictate of the understanding always is a 
conclusion as to truths or facts in regard to the subject 
presented, and may be the result of effort in examining 
by comparison or otherwise, or may be an immediate 
perception of the knowing sense. In all fcases it is the 
view or knowledge of the mind, which it can use to 
direct its action. This last dictate, however, is not 
always followed by an act of will, but in many cases, 
as when we compare two triangles merely to ascertain 
their relative size, the knowledge is itself the end 
sought, and leads to no sabsequent effort — no act of 
will follows. 

It appears, also, that the advocates for freedom have 
relied mach upon Ihe asserted ability of the mind to 
will in cases of indifference, i. «., in cases in which 
there can be no ground of choice as between two things 
or two acts, and no motive to chooee or do one rather 
than the other. Edwards attempts to show that in such 
cases the mind makes for itself a rule of action which 
becomes to it a motioe to choose one rather than the 
other. I have endeavored to prove that the plan he 
suggests really involves the very difficulties he seeks by 
it to avoid, and in a greater degree, and that the mind 
in such cases, instead of doing something additional to 
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eonBtniet tiiii motiye, reallj omitB the preliminaiy oon^ 
pariflon and judgment as to the things or acts irhieh it 
already perceives to be equal, or ends its effort to con^ 
pai^ with such perception of their equality, as readily 
as it would do with a perception that one thing is de- 
cidedly better than some other, and, in fact, comes to 
no choice among them. The argument on '^ choodng 
in things indifferent" deriyes much of its supposed 
importance from the assumption that to choose and to 
will are the same thing. Under the views I have put 
forth, choice, even between acting and not acting, may 
not be of necessity essential to an act of will, much less 
choice as between different apts or objects. An oyster 
having the faculty of will and the feeling of hunger, 
with only an innate knowledge of the mode of opening 
its bivalves^ and that opening them is required to sat- 
isfy its hunger, could will to open them without com- 
paring the act of opening with any other act If it 
acts at all it must be without such comparison or conse- 
quent choice, for it knows no other act with which to 
compare. It could thus act even though there were no 
other power in existence, and of course in so doing 
would then be both uncontrolled and unaided, and 
hence the act must be wholly its own self-directed act, 
and, consequently, a free tiiough but an instinctive act 
Such an oyster having a faculty of will, and knowledge 
to direct its effort or act of will to effect what it wants, 
is in itself complete as a self-acting and self-directing 
power or cause, is a complete free agent, though with a 
very limited agency. Its agency is limited like that of 
every other order of intelligence to the sphere of its 
knowledge. With the knowledge of one mode of action, 
preliminaiy efforts to obtain more knowledge by com- 
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panbon and conjBeqnent. choice, are not essential to ao- 
tion, but only to ietter or to varied action, and if such 
preliminary efforts are nnsaccessfnl and no choice is 
reached, it leaves the mind to the mode of action pre* 
vionsly known to it. As by its own unaided efforts the 
oyster can to the extent of opening and shutting its 
bivalves influence the Aiture, it is so far a creative first 
cause. It can originate action and produce effects- 
begin and complete a series of effects — ^for which there 
is no cause anterior to itself. 

Besides the attempts to prove necessity in the mind's 
acts of will, by showing in the first place that it cannot 
determine its own action, and iu the second, that its 
action is determined by something extrinsic to itself, 
Edwards has a third mode of argument seeldng to prove 
that in point of fact volitions must be necessary because 
God certainly foreknows them. Admitting, for the 
argument, that foreknowledge of a volition, by an infal* 
Uble being, involves its necessity, I have contended that 
for such foreknowledge there is no such necessity as 
Edwards asserts : that as it appeared probable th{tt God 
had limited variety, as the object of His action, for the 
reason that uniformity in it is essential to the existence 
of finite free agents, so He nught for a like reason limit 
His prescience. 

Edwards asserts that foreknowledge, and especially 
foreknowledge of human volitions, is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable the Supreme Intelligence to govern the 
universe — that without it He could not provide in sear 
son for the contingencies which would arise from the 
unknown volitions. In opposition to this, I have urged 
that a being of infinite wisdom could, without knowing 
a single future volition of any finite being, provide in 
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adTance i5r every contingency wUch conld poesibly 
arise from free and independent finite action ; and 
farther that a being infinite in wifidom and power has no 
need thns to provide in advance, as He conid both form 
and execute His plan at the instant that the emergency 
for it arose ; that He could do this and yet conform all 
His acts to uniform modes, and still have in reserve^ for 
any possible requirement, the power to depart fix>m 
these uniform modes and work by miracles. 

I have also argued that the actual foreknowledge of 
all future events, inclading the volitions of Himself and 
of all other intelligent beings, would deprive God of 
the highest attributes of creative intelligence, and, in 
fact, deny that He ever possessed them — that, though 
still infinite. His creative power would thereby be 
reduced in rank beneath that of the mere copyist and 
His voluntary action to the level of the lowest form of 
the instinctive. As between these two hypotheses, the 
one attributing to Deity full actual prescience and 
thereby, as a logical necessity, depriving Him of the 
highest attribute of creative power, and the other in 
which a self-imposed limit to His prescience still makes 
the continued exercise of free creative efforts with intel- 
ligent design and adaptation possible both to the finite 
and the Infinite Intelligence, the reader will judge which 
is the more reverent, which attributes the greater wis- 
dom, and which most honors the Omniscient. 

In here ending my review of this remarkable argu- 
ment of Edwards, I may be permitted to say that in 
my efforts to expose its fallacies, as also in the direct 
argument which I have presented in fitvorof freedom,! 
have been actuated by a desire to find truth and to 
eradicate error, and though I have sought to meet the 
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subtle reasoniBg of the great advocate for neceesity 
with his own weapons, I am not conscious that either 
the ardor incident to polemical disciiBsion, the pride 
of opinion, or any vain ambition for victory has ever 
diverted me from these objects. On one other point I 
would make a suggestion. It is in the domain of the 
spiritual that the highest attributes of Deity are most 
especially manifested. In entering it, we pass, as it 
were, from the material workmanship, the magnificent 
— ^the stupendous and harmonious grandeur of which so 
exalts oar conceptions and so fills us with wonder, to 
that inner sanctuary of thought in which all this gran- 
deur is designed, and there find that it is but the 
massive base of an ethereal superstructure still more 
admirable and sublime. To explore this domain is the 
province of the metaphysician, and however reverently 
he may perform his office, he is often subjected to the 
imputation of profanely entering the Holy of Holies, 
and of being rudely familiar with sacred things. How 
far I have avoided what would justify such imputation, 
and how far my efforts to advance truth have been suc- 
cessful, that portion of a small class of readers still 
attracted by the subject, of whom it may be my good 
fortune to obtain audience, will decide, and they will 
perhaps indulge me in dosing this work with the ex* 
.pression of an earnest hope that it will be conducive to 
the progress and elevation of man, and a sincere belief 
that nothing in it will be found tcr lessen the love, rev- 
erence, and homage, which even the most abstract con- 
templation of the Character o^ the Most High tends to 
inspire. 
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APPENDIX. 

NOTES TO BOOK I. 

NOTE L P. r, 

Th«8e Tiew8 may explain the diffionltj of applying mathemati- 
oal reasoning to other snbjects. In these we have to apply onr 
definitions to something that exists independent of the definitions, 
and there is great difficulty in doing this accnrately. Another 
difficulty is in comparing the relations of 'things not homogeneous 
in their nature. In mathematics we deal with nothing bu^ quanti- 
ty, and the whole scope of the comparison is as to its equality, or 
inequality, under different forms. The definitions must be perfect, 
for they determine the thing defined ; and all the truths of Geom- 
etry are really involved in these definitions ; the demonstrations 
under them being mere logical processes, showing that they are so 
inyolved, or that what is true, when stated in one way in the 
definitions, is also true when stated in another way in the 
propositions. 

NOTE n. P. 9. 

We may also, in some cases, avoid or discard sensations by 
acts of will. In regard to objects of vision, we may shut our eyes, 
or direct them to other objects, and may, at least in some degree, 
modify many other sensations by directing the attention to or from 
them by direct acts of will. By will we may select from among 
external objects the subjects of our attention. Though we and 
other intelligences may be at work altering, at each moment we 
recognize by the senses only what is and not what will be. What 
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we hare now observed of those sensatioiifl, which we refer to «z- 
tenuil objeots, is also tme of those physioal sensations, which arise 
from our own material organism. Those, too, are external to the 
mind and independent of the will. We cannot, bj will, feel, or 
avoid feeling hongrj ; and most persons in a normal condition can 
Tcrj ftindj even recall or imagine the sensation of bodilj pain. 
In deep, that state in which the sonl seems most independent of 
the eoBtenuU senses, it has this power; and in some conditions 
almost perfectly ; indicating that we have nndeveloped sfviritiial 
fiEunilties by which we may retain the phyncal sensations, without 
the material organs of sense. 

NOTE ra. P. 18. 

In the bodily moyements we are conscious of acting upon dis- 
tinct members occupying distinct positions in space, and that when 
we move the hand and when we moTO the foot there is a di£%r- 
ence both in the object and in the effort. There is generally some 
remoter object of an effort for bodily movement, as to move horn. 
one place to another by walking, nsing onr limbs as the instru- 
ment for this purpose. 

In the efforts for mental change we may perhaps be consdoiis 
of nsing the material organism of the brain as an instrmnent, but 
if so, as this occurs in every kind of effort, It fdmishes no means 
of distingaishiDg the efforts from each other. Perhaps we <m]y 
resort to the organic brain as a means of exciting sensations in the 
mind, which we nse, as we use language, symbols, or connters, to 
condense and to mark the progress, positions, or relations of oar 
ideas. If, as the phrenolo jpsts assert, we nse different portions of 
the brain for different processes or objects, s^ these portions have 
been named from these processes or objects, and have not fbr- 
nished the name for the corresponding efforts, and what they assert, 
if established, wonld not indicate different active agents or powers, 
bat only that the same active agent in its different efforts uses dif- 
ferent organic instruments. 

NOIE IV. P. 16. 

In the first class of these cases, any effort of which we §re con- 
scious is to comprehend the meaning of the terms, rather thsn to 
judge as to the truth they express 'when understood ; bpt in the 
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last case, the troth kno leas xeollj involTod In the temiB vhan in 
the othen^ but being lees obTionidj so, effort is reqniied to dis- 
ooverit. If, insteedof seeking to Imow the truth of the expression, 
thttt tiie angles of a plane triangle are eqaal to two right angles, we 
seek to find the measure of those angles, the case will more widely 
differ from the first olasSi The limit of simple perception, or of 
the capadtj for peroeiTing trath without preyions effort in arrang- 
ing our knoiriedge of the^snl^eet, varies not only in different 
kdividuals, but in the same individual at different times. If this 
capaeity were infinite, the aoquiaition of aa> knowledge whatever 
would require no other effort than that of directing attention to 
the subject, and if the attention of a being of such oapadty could 
also embrace all objects, every truth would be immediately appre- 
hended by it* Budi a being would be, or at least could be, om- 
nisttent. 

NOTE V. P. 26. 

In regard to processes of thought, a question arises somewhat 
analogous to that hereafter suggested in regard to matter in motion, 
VIZ. : — ^Does it require an effort, an exercise of power, to continue 
or to stop them? The mind is pursuing a logical train, does it 
require the exercise of the will at each step to advance it! or can 
it, by simple perception of the relations of the terms, anticipate the 
successive steps, and going on without any exercise of the will, re* 
quire sueh exeroise to stop it at any point short of the final result 
of the argument, or of the mind's non-perception of any farther 
results? It is obvious that, the simple perceptions of the mind at 
every stage of the logical process, whether such perceptions have 
or have not required a preliminary effort, have a determinate 
limit beyond which the mind has not progressed, and that it is here 
for the instant arrested till, either by its own effort or by some 
extrinsic power, the obstruction to its mental vision is removed, or 
such arrangements made of its ideas as will enable it to get another 
perception reaching farther into the sulject. The perception is 
always immediate and instantaneous ; there is no momentum car- 
rying it beyond the point to which the mind actually sees. A 
gleam from ^ruth may flash upon us and be immediately lost, requir- 
ing further search to find the gem ; and when found we may deem 
closer examination requisite to ascertain if it is pure and genuine. 
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However Qub may be, it seems certain that tiie mind cannot direeU 
ly determine the sacoessive steps hj a mere act, or ezeroiae of ita 
will ; for these must depend upon the absolute relations which the 
mind peroeiyes among the terms of the argnment ; and henoe, tho 
retuU IS not a product of the will, though the pr^eeis by which the 
result is reached, or made palpable to simple mental peroeptiflfns 
may be, and generally is. 80 of those other processes of thought 
in which the mind examines and searohes for truth without the 
intervention of words ; directly analyzing, combining and comparing 
the oltjeeti of its thoughts, as originally perceived or apprehended, in- 
stead of first putting them in words. The observed relations here, 
too, control the progress of the thoughts, and the final result is not 
dependent on the wilL The only diffisrence between the two cases 
is, that in pursuing the one, the logical train, the mind is directed 
to its conclusions by the relations it perceives among the terms, 
while in the other, it is directed by the relations it perceives among 
the things themselves. If we happen to see two fragile bodies 
moving rapidly toward each other in the same right line, we, 
with our past experience, may perceive, wUhaut any effiort of wQlf 
that one or both wiU bo broken ; and if we have in view the ex-> 
pression x — 1 = 5, we may in like manner perceive that x = 6; 
and so of more complicated forms of expression. Though we may 
will to seek out the relations, we cannot by will change our per- 
oeptions of the relations which we perceive whether sought or 
unsought. They are real and immutable existences or trnfla 
which we cannot alter by will or exclude from our belief any more 
• than on examining the subject we can by will exclude the results 
that 2+2=4, or that all the angles of a plane triangle are equal to 
two right angles. So far then as our knowledge is derived firom 
sensation and from thought, the infiuence of our exercise of will is 
limited to the quantity of time and tha amount of effort we apply to 
its acquisition ; and to a selection from among the various subjects 
suggested by external or internal agencies, to which this time and 
effort shall be directed. These questions as to whether an effort 
' of the mind is required to continue or to stop its train of thought, 
or whether it can recognize^^ertain consequences of its observations 
or certain relations of its thoughts without such effort, are really 
questions as to the limits of simple mental perception, and are 
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attn more amJogoQi to those rolafciiig to sensation than to matter 
ijt motion. I see a tree and a stone before me without anj effort 
How flur I pereeive the relations of the two without e£Sort maybe a 
question ; and so, also, it may not be ascertained how fu the mind 
peroeives the relations of its ideas or of its yarions knowledge 
without effort, and this is not essential to our inquiry. For this, 
the facts that we have some knowledge, intuitiye or acquired, 
without effort, and that byj>roper effort our knowledge maybe 
increased, are suificient. We cannot by will Tary the facts 
or truths as they appear to the mind, nor even wholly exclude 
thenk To be able to vary them by will, would be but an ability 
to destroy our power to find truth. Mind cannot banish any 
thought or thing from it by direct effort or will, for to will not to 
think of or not to attend to anything is still to think of or to attend to 
it, and it is only by directing its thoughts to something ^Ise, that it 
can by effort get rid of its i>resent thoughts or images. It cannot 
always avoid them. Other intelligences, infinite and finite, have, 
to some extent the power to impress their thoughts, their creations, 
upon us, whether we will or not. In regard to the power of the 
mind to control the results of its investigations; it may, perhaps, be 
urged that we will to examine only those facts and arguments 
which lead to' the particular result which we wish to establish, 
avoiding those on the other side. But, in such case, a man con- 
Boious of this cannot be said to have acquired any knowledge. He 
may be prepared to assume and defend a position, but the fact that 
he has intentionally made hia examination a partial one for the 
very purpose of arriving at the particular result, and done so from 
apprehension that an impartial examination would not lead to it, is 
conclusive upon himself that he knows the result is not to be relied 
upon ; and hence, he must be in doubt as to the result,* or rather. 
Just so far as he has interfered by his will, he has entirely fidied to 
obtain any knowledge ; and, of course, the result cannot affect the 
conclusion we have just arrived at in regard to the relations of wifl 

* Tbla Ifl probably the foondattoii of a not nacommon raligloiM belief that, beftwe 
we oan know anyiblng aright, the will moat be broi^t Into a state of aobjeeiion to Ood*. 
that we most, in oontemplating His manifestations become passive— become aa a little 
child — whidi having formed no theory, and having no interest to pervert tmth, pas- 
alvdy peroelvaa and aeoepti the ecmeloalona from obaetyatlon and reflection, witboat 
aoy incIlnatloD or effort to mould them to ita pr(>)iidieea» pride of opinion, or intavnt 
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to oar knowledge. What we have said on ibis sabjeot ia eqaaSky 
applicable to all onr belieib and opinion8,*of ev^ degree of ear 
taintx or probability. We cannot control tiiem in the proceas of 
acquisition ; and once acquired, the j cannot be changed hy ovr 
merely wilUng aach change. The opposite ylew that belief is de- 
pendent on the will seems to haye led to honest persecotion fbr 
qpkU&ni deemed hereticaL 

NOTE VI. P. as. 

As the mind cannot act except by exercising some of its powerai 
every act of mind is ao effort or act of will ; and the phrases, acta 
of will, acts of mind, and mental action are really synonymooau 
If the mind is moved, except in or by the exercise of its own power, 
it mnst be by some extrinsio power, and so far is as passive in anch 
movement as is the stone whidi is so moved. It is not itself then 
active, but is the passive subject of action. We may be moved by 
external agencies and in this be passive; when we move onrselvea 
we most be active and we have no means of moving onrselvea ex- 
cept by act of will or effort We are mated by distress to pity, 
without our own action ; the emotion springs directly frmn knowl- 
edge, which may have required no effort; but when we woaM 
relieve that distress by any act of our own, we must will*— nuke 
effort. In acquiring knowledge, — in learning what is— by ample 
mental perception, either of things or ideas, tiie mind may make no 
effort. But when it seeks by the exercise of its own powers to 
know something which it does not now know, or to do anything 
whatever to change the existing state of things— to influence the 
future — it must make effort, it must wHl; and conversely, whatever 
is done without its effort is not done by it, but must be by some 
other poww of which it can at most be but an instrument 

The deciding and the willing of the mind are sometimes con- 
founded. The phrases decided to do and willed to do ta» frequency 
used as equivalent. This arises fVom a decision being, at least 
very generally, preliminary to an act of will ; but there are many 
dedsions of the mind which involve no coexisting or tnbeequent 
act of will, as its conclusions in regard to abstract truths, or when 
it decides not to attempt any change, not to interfere by any exer- 
cise of its power with the course of events. Jn this last ease, as 
the willing is the means by which we effect change, if thededsion 
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Is tiie wiOiiig, we should have to say we wiUed not to wilL There 
is a manifest distinction ifttween the cases in which the decision 
is not, and those in whi<^ it is^ attended or foliowed hj some 
action to effi»ct change. In the latter we are conscions that the 
decision is followed by-a mental afifoction, which we term effort, 
and without which the effect, though we may conceive of it and 
view it as in itself 'desirable, would not follow. The decision is 
the final conclusion or judgment of the mind as to doing ; and 
when it has decided to do, it executes its decision, so far as it has 
power, by an effbrt It does or tries to do what it decided to 
do. A decision or final judgment is but an addition to our knowl- 
edge, in some cases as to what already is or will be, and in others 
as to what la best for us to do. This decision or judgment may 
have been an immediate perception, or it may have required a 
preliminary effort, but this does not conflict with the assertion that 
the decision is not the willing, but tends to confirm it, as know!- 
edge, whether a simple perception or acquired by effort, is not an 
act of will. 

NOTE VII. P. 82. 

Professor Bowen, in his very able " Lowell Lectures," gives a 
negative reply to all these positions. He rests his conclusions on 
the premise that matter cannot move itself or direct its own mo- 
tion, which is also the basis of my reasoniug, and I do not perceive 
that his reaches farther than mine, or proves that matter in motion 
may not be an independent cause or that it could not be used as 
an iostmment to prolong and extend the effects of intdligent 
action. I much desired to make such proof, but found no way to 
do it. I desired it not ooly to simplify the question of free ageni^, 
but also to fadlitste the proof that God still exists ; which we both 
treat as deduoible from the proposition that matter has no cansa- 
tive power. 

I may here further observe that the views I have advanced in 
Book n,, in regard to the law of cause and effect, and my inference, 
from the observed Tmiformifcy of things external to us, of a design in 
the Supreme Intelligence to provide for finite free agents, also 
clbs^y resemble those put forth by Professor Bowen. My conclu- 
sions on all these topics having been reached, written, and dis- 
sasaed witii my fHends, before his lectures were delivered, could 
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nol have been influe&oed eyen by the mAinon and oircoktioiLQf Ida 
views in the common atmosphere of thoa^t» and hence are entilled 
to that greater consideration and credence, which are properly 
accorded to the concurrent results of independent mental acttoa. 

NOTE Vm. P. 85. 

If bodies in motion produce effects on other bodies bj imping- 
ing against them, it must be hj giving motion to those at rest, or 
by stopping, retarding, accelerating, or changing the direction of 
those in motion ; and if moving bodies strike on opposite sides of 
a body at rest, it cannot move both ways at the same time ; and 
hence, a loss of some of the power of matter in motion. If bodies 
impinge with equal aggregate force on opposite sides of the 
same body, then the motive power of all such impinging bodiea 
may be destroyed and no new force is conununicated to the inter- 
vening body. If the bodies thus impinging either on an interven- 
ing body or directly against each other, are perfectly elastic, then 
BO far as our observation informs us, they would acquire equal 
force in the opposite directions, and the result would be the same 
as though no body had intervened and no direct collision occurred 
except that the impinging particles would have exchanged with 
each other and each turned back on the lines on which, but for 
the collision, the other would have moved. Bat in case of such 
elastioity it is demonstrable that the impinging bodies must oome 
to a state of rest, and being but inert matter, they could not pnt 
themselves in motion again. 

If, as is now asserted, the force of the impinging bodies, when 
they are arrested, is converted into heat, still that heat often as- 
sumes a passive form, as in coal, requiring some active cause to 
develope and make it efficient, and in this view the heat which 
is stored in the coal is but an instrument by which this canae 
makes itself effective. It matters little to our argument whether 
the active cause produces force by means of the heat reserved 
in the coal or by putting quiescent matter in motion. 

NOTE IX. P. 85. 

The apparent power of matter in motion to produce effects, of 
course without design in the matter, is probably the foondation of 
those notions of a blind chance in the succession of events, which| 
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in some fonn or other, seem alva^ to haye bad a place in the 
popular mind. Matter once pat in motion bj intelligence might, 
after it had produced aU the effects intended, go on to produce 
other effects ; or before the completion of the intended effects, it 
might produce other effects which were not intended. These are 
said to come to pass bj chance or accident, and though frequently 
used interchangeably, I think that in common discourse the former 
is more generally applied to effects without or beyond the scope of 
the design, and the latter to such as incidentally happen within it, 
and are either unexpected or counter to the Resign. 

NOTE X. P. 88. 

It is not necessary to suppose that thi^ energy is really con- 
stant everywhere, Xf all changes in matter, and all activity within 
the universe of our knowledge, were suddenly suspended and to 
remain so for millions of years, as measured by something without 
that universe, and all simultaneously put in motion agun, begin- 
ning where, or as, it left off, we never could know it. The suc- 
cession would be the same to us as if there had been no interruption. 

NOTE XI. P. 89. 

It is only by a figure of speech or, perhaps a contraction of 
language, that matter is said to do anything ; and the recent change 
of expression from '^ moving " to " being mov^d " is, so fieur, more 
strictly philosophical. 

NOTE Xn. P. 48. 

This finite presence, or presence co-extensive with knowledge, 
answers all the purposes of spirit, for, if we exclude the phenome- 
na of the bodily sensations and muscular action, nothing is gained 
by our being actually moved in space ; and hence, so far as our 
spiritual nature is concerned, this finite presence of man within the 
sphere of what he actually knows is as perfect as the omnipresence 
of the Supreme Being in His infinite q>here of knowledge. Our 
limited, incomplete and fiEiding knowledge in many things requires 
to be renewed and augmented by means of the senses which,' for 
this purpose, must be brought within sensible distance of their 
objects. 
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UrOTEXIIL p. 47. 

It Beems tibftt by long dweOmg on an idea, or from some ezdteA 
or abnormal senaitiyeness of the mind, it sometimes loses the 
power to change or annihilate its own creations, and thej become 
to it as external realities, producing, if partial, monomania, or, if 
general, causing one species of insanity. 

NOTE XIY. P. 49. 

It may be apprehended by some that this ascribing all the <xea> 
tive powers of Deitjwto man, in however small degree, may undnlj 
arouse his pride and excite his presumption. If there be saoh a 
one, let him essay any comparison, even the most trifling. Let him 
observe yonder towering elm mirthfully rustling its foliage as if 
titillated by the awkward attempts of its neighboring spire to 
appear graceful. Or first looking upon nature, — ^the great picture 
which Qod exhibits to us as His own creation, — turn from it to 
the most exquisite painting of a Olaude Lorraine or a Salvator 
Bosa, perhaps grouping a few trees, a glimpse of water, a speck oi 
green sward, floating clouds and dubious rays of sunshine, &c., icc^ 
and in the comparison, the works of man, even those which, as the 
highest efforts of his creative genius, excite our profoundest admi- 
ration, will appear sufficiently Lilliputian, sufficiently paltry and 
insigniflcant, not to say mean and even ludicrous, to induce a be- 
coming modesty, to attemper his pride and humble all that is 
haughty and arrogant in his nature ; and in the comparison he 
may realize that there is something more than a mere abstraction 
in the mathematical dogma that no increase of the finite can alter 
its ratio to the infinite. He may here observe, too, what we have 
before intimated, that the corkceptums of the human mind are 
more perfect, more Godlike, than the eaDpre9nan. For ourselveB, 
we apprehend no evil tendency in the exaltation of man to the 
conscious dignity and responsibility of a being endowed with ere** 
tive power. We believe he is too apt to take debasing views of 
himself, to consider meanness and wrong as appropriate or neoeesaix 
to his condition and attributable to the natural weakness and imper- 
fections of his being, rather than to his own agency, or his own 
neglect properly to exercise the powers he has at command. We be- 
lieve, too, that it is essential to even an imperfect conception of any 
one of God^s attributes, that we should ourselves possess it in 
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measure. Without this, we have^no means of estimatiDg the vast 
differenoe, and can no more form even a remote conception of how 
mooh greater God is than His creatures, than we can tell the pro- 
portioa between seven acres and three boars. The proper effeot 
tihen of the finite mind having the same attribates, is to enable it 
to form more adequate conceptions of the Infinite and make itself 
more sensible of its inferiority; and if, as we have snpposed 
fnaffhe the case, its efforts are made effective through the imiform 
modes of God's action, the finite becomes wholly dependent on the 
Infinite for the execution of its deeigns and for the effeetwenesi of its 
efforts; and these considerations, in this connection, are eminently 
calculated to inspire gratitude and imbue us with humility. 

NOTE XV. P. 68. 

As already remarked, a being, satisfied with things as they are, 
cannot be said to feel a want, and he makes no effort, he does not 
will any change. If he perceives that causes external to him are 
doing what he wants done without his agency, then, if his want is 
only to have it done or to know that it will be done, his want is 
gratified by perceiving that it will be done. But perhaps he wants to 
know that it is actually done by these external causes ; and to this 
end an effort of attention is still required to gratify his want. 

NOTE XVI. P. 61. 

Even in cases of instinctive action, though, for reasons hereafter 
stated, we do not have to seek for knowledge to apply, or even to 
flcrrange the order of successive efforts, still it seems impossible that 
we should conform our action to the perceived circumstances — ^to 
the occasion demanding such action — ^without some interme^te 
effort, however instantaneous it may be, the need of which 
effort, as already suggested, may be intuitively known. However 
this may be, we early learn the importance of considering the cir- 
cumstances before we yield to instinctive impulses, and of adapt- 
ing our acticms to them, and thus are led to introduce conscious 
deliberation, either as a wholly new element or as an increase of one 
already existing, thereby dhanging the features or character of the 
action. 
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NOTE XVn. P. 75. 

OoTrvucmsG "Waijts. — ^There may be conflicting wants between 
which the mind mnst decide. If, for instance, a man with onlj 
bread and water at command is both hnngrj and thirsty, he 
must decide which want he will first make efibrt to relieTe. 
Or if, with the want to move ont of some apprehended danger, 
there is oo-ezisting the conflicting want of bodily repose, then he 
mnst decide between them by a comparison of his preconceptions 
of the future effects of his conduct. No matter how short the plan 
of actioD, or of how few steps it may be composed, he may make 
the comparison. Even if the conflict is merely between eflfort and 
repose, one of the preconceptions being then limited to the mere 
mSking of eflTort, if we perceive in advance that eflbrt will be pain- 
Ail or pleasurable, it furnishes a subject of comparison with the 
painful or pleasurable effects of not making the effort 

It is conceivable that wemayiran^ not to make any effort, and 
that, under the influence of this want, we would not examine as 
to any effort required by any other conflicting want. This ia 
equivalent to supposing that there is no want of change, or that 
the want of repose is a conflicting and, in the view of the mind, a 
permanent want. If, with this supposed and eventually paramount 
want not to act, there is a co-existing, conflicting want, the mind 
must recognize it, for that which is not recognized by the mind 
cannot be its want. It cannot then shut out the presentation of 
the question, or the petition of its other want ; * and its subsequent 
non-action is proof that it has decided upon it. 

It is, however, doubtful whether we can ever properly be said 
to have a want not to act. We may want to make effort, but there 
are distinctions between the want to make effort, or the want of 
effort, and the effort itself. In the first place, the distinction be- 
tween the want and the thing wanted ; and in the second place, 
that between the want of effort generally and a particular effort ; 
we may be disposed to effort and yet some particular efforts be 
undesirable, and even with this want of effort generally, any par- 
ticular effort not yet made or determined must be a preconception 



• Th« popnltf Mm that tb« rigbt of petllkui thovM be vttoriy In^oUbla wttmm tkn 
to b«T« Its orfglD in the lowest depths of the ooD8tltatl<m of oar i|)irltael being. It 
might be onrious to trsoe oat the snslogy of iU asBociatlon with the Idee of liberty, hi 
its metsphysinsl and in Its pollUcel reUUons. 
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imd not a want Hence, it can never in the first instance be a con- 
flicting want, but only one of the modes of gratifying onr want of 
effort, and as such, af just intimated, may come into comparison 
with other preconceiTcd modes. In other words, what may be 
represcDted in terms as negatively a want not to make effort, gen- 
erally is either the absence of all want, or the presence of 
the positive want of repose. In the one case there is 
no disposition or indisposition to effort, and in the other, any such 
indisposition arises from a preconception that the effort if made 
will conflict with the want of repose ; and hence, is not the means 
to be adopted to gratify that want, and is sabject to comparison 
with other preconceptions of the effects of not acting. The forming 
of the preconceptions of the effect of acting or not acting is itself, 
for the time being, action ; and if with the want of repose a con- 
flicting want is actually presented to the mind, it must decide upon 
it, at least so far as to dispose of it by considering its merits, or 
deciding not to consider them. 

In the wants of activity and repose we have the last analysis 
of wants, and here find elements which enter into all our precon- 
oeptiuns for the gratification of other wants. The pleasure or pain 
of the particular effort, with its anticipated consequences, enters into 
the comparison of different modes of action. If^ when wanting re- 
pose, the pain of effort itself^ as perceived in advance, either from its 
proximity or other circumstance, appears greater than the anticipa- 
ted or apprehended painful results of not acting, or even Just equal to 
them, no further effort than that required to ascertain this fiust 
will be made. So, too^ if, when wanting activity, the pleasure of 
effort itself appears to be just balanced by the anticipated conse- 
quent pain of acting, or by the pleasure expected from not acting, 
no effort will be made. It is then as if the mind had no want to do, 
and it will not do. In such cases, though it may still know and 
eiyoy or suffer, it is but the passive subject of changes in its own 
sensations, produced by other and extrinsic causes in which itself 
had no agency. From this inert or passive state the mind is 
aroused to effort by want, which may occur and recur without any 
antecedent effort ; and then by means of its knowledge, which also 
may exist without antecedent effort to obtain it, can direct its 
effort intelligently. 
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NOTE XVm. p. 88. 

By memory of a oontiniiity of thoM ohangeB in our Benwtionii 
Ihe sense of identity might still be preserred, eren thoQ^ tlie 
will and all its pre-reqnisite processes of thought were ftm^lh^Mtftil, 
Without will, we might still know ourselves as the subjects aeted 
upon, bnt oonld never know onrselves as cause. If this view is 
correct, the personal identity does noti^ neoessily inhere solely in 
the will. 

NOTE XDL P. 101. 

If oar first parents had no knowledge of good and evil, in. any 
sense, they mtut have been in constant commnnication with God, 
and as immediately directed and governed by His will as mere 
matter is. 

NOTE XX. P. 109. 

These views are in harmony with one indicated in the last 
chapter, that deliberation is snperindnced upon some more prkni- 
tive mental processes. 

NOTE XXI. P. 116. 

Many brate animals do not know ^ongh to flee from a fiie. 
The horse will not leave his stall, though the stable is bonujig 
about him. We% might suppose him palsied by terror; but if 
forced away he nma back again. It seems to be a voluntary act, 
founded on the association of safety with his stalL Gliildren, 
when frightened, will in like manner run into daitger to seek 
refrige in their mother's arms. 

NOTE XXn. P. 116. 

There is no doubt that the intuitive knowledge varies Tery 
materially in different animals ; and there is, at least, some gromud 
for supposing that it varies al^ in the individuals of the aame 
species. It seems, however, certain that in all not higher in the 
scale of intelligence than man, voluntary action has always its base 
in the instinctive, though the superstructure which constitntes 
the plan of action may be wholly rational. This appears fnxa 
the ' consideration that the immediate object of every act of 
will is to produce muscular or mental activity, for which we 
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only know one mode, and that intnitiTely, and hence such action 
is always in itself instinctiTe. The difference hetween the instinctive 
and the rational is not in the knowledge of the mode t>f acting, 
bat in the mode by which we came to know the order qf the eue^ 
emnon of our acts to reach the end sought 

in regard to the difference in the intnitiye knowledge of indi- 
viduals of the same species it may be remarked that it is not only 
conceivable, but is matter of common belief that the natural cal- 
culators, as the term implies, have an intuitive perception of the 
relations of numbers, or, at least, an intuitive knowledge of some 
mode of ascertaining such relation, through which they inetinetive- 
ly reach results which others obtain in rational modes only by 
much time and labor. It is worthy of remark that those who 
exhibit this knowledge can give no more account of its origin, or 
even of their mode of obtaining their results, than others can give 
of their knowledge and modes in regard to muscular movements. 
If the natural calculator has only such intuitions as enable him 
easily to form plant by which, with very little effort, he reaches 
bis results, his action is still rational. The amount of his knowl- 
edge, though it may enable him to make his plans more perfect 
and in less time, does not affect the nature of the act, which is 
still in conformity to a plan of his own contriving, using his supe- 
rior knowledge for that purpose. If he only adopts rules or plans 
which he finds ready formed in his mind, without any investiga- 
tion of his own, his action is instinctive. If he knows that, by 
looking for it in his mind, he will there perceive the result as a 
man perceives it in a table, without going through any process by 
any rule or plan, the action approaches as nearly as possible to 
that produced by an external power, — ^to mere mechanical action. 
But, as the action still requires an effort to apply the knowledge of 
this mode of obtaining the result, it is still voluntary and instinctive. 
80, also, of the natural bone setter. If he has by intuition such 
knowledge of anatomy as to enable him thereby to form hit own 
planty his action is as rationsl as if he had learned the same at a 
medical college. I speak of these phenomena as they ekist in 
popular belief, and have not given to them the examination required 
to form an intelligent opinion as to their nature or existence. I 
will, however, observe that it only requires a modified form of one 
19 
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of our §611868, an introvertod 8eD86 of bodily foding, to enablo one 
to obtain through it, all, andperhi^s more than all, tho knowledge 
of tho anatomical strnctoro of tho sjatem, which can bo deriTed 
through the sense of sight from dissection, or from the observatioii 
of prepared specimens ; and that it does not seem more snrprtang 
that some men should intuitiveljhaye a knowledge of the 
of numbers and the results of their combinations, than that an 
mal, blindfolded and carried by circuitous and zigzag routes, ehoiild 
know the direct course back to the point from whence it started. 

KOTE XXin. P. 116. 

Winking the eye when it needs to be moistened is probably in- 
stinctive. Th^ infant knows when and how to do it as well as the 
adult, and apparently does it with ais much facility. In the adult 
the attention and the effort required to do it being almost imper- 
ceptible, it is liable to be confounded with the involuntary and 
mechanical on the one hand, while to the more careful analyst it 
may appear not certain that it does not belong to the rational on 
the other. If we do not know that moving the lid will relieve the 
unpleasant feeling in the eye, we will not will to wink for such 
purpose, and if under such circumstances the lid moves, its moTO- 
ments must be attributed to some cause not of us ; and in such 
case, is as purely mechanical as the movements of the planetazy 
system.* 

* The diffioulty Di applying ooDventlooal langaago to motapliyrioal InqolrlM la, 
perhapsi well lllastrated by the fact that the diatlnotioD, apparently so broad and 
palpable as that between mechanical and voluntary, is really not well defined. In 
tome connections the term volantary would apply only to the ▼oIIUodk. But It 
has been transferred to the sequences of ToUttons ; and hence, we say the mvum' 
lar movement which we will is voluntary ; hut, in cases of cramp, or convulsioo, it 
is involuntary or not willed. If we conceive of matter as having heen in motion 
from eternity, and as continuing and producing movements and changes of Itsdf, 
then these movements and changes are undoubtedly mechanical ; hut when aoeli 
ohanges in matter are produced or directed by a volantary agent, aeting mediately 
or immediately, their character is more or loss changed— we name them finom ap- 
pearances generally^and when we do not recognise the immediate or present 
acting of a -voluntary agent, we call them meohanlcaL But how dose and how 
appartnt the connection must he hefore the term voluntary is applicable, does not 
seem to he well settled. But all movements of matter must probably be referrod 
to the will of an intelligent being ; and ifthe uniVRrse is the material form -with 
which the Infinite Spirit Is associated, as the human fhime with its finite epirtt* 
the movement of a planet would, in this view, seem to be as qiaoh a voLnnta^ 
movement, as the movements of our feet, when we will to walk. 



On iihe other hand, itmaj be said that if a finger is soddenly 
thrust toward the eye the mind maj immediately peroeiye or 
jndge that there may not be time to consider whether it will reaA 
the eye or not. ^e ii^nry might be done during the time re- 
quired to consider this ; and hence, it is at once obvions that to 
insure safety the act of winking mnst be immediate, without con- 
sidering any other plan, the future consequences of the action, or 
even the present necessity for it Any confidence which we might 
on reflection have that the finger would not be thrust upon the 
eye, cannot avail, for the mind has not time to consider this fact 
The danger appears imminent and the mind decides almost instant- 
aneonsly, but its decision may still be a result of the exercise of 
its rational powers in comparing, ^., or in seeking a mode adapted 
to the end sought, and, if so, its action by a plan founded upon 
Imowledge thus acquired, or even upon knowledge now acquired 
by immediate simple perception, and not upon an innate knowl- 
edge of the mode, is a rational action. In farther confirmation of 
this view, it may be said that if the finger approaches the eye 
slowly, it is not immediately closed ; but the mind then judging 
that there is time to adopt the usual precaution of examining the 
eircumstances preparatory to action, does examine ; it deliberates 
as to whether it will be necessary to make any effort to avoid the 
finger, and if so, what effort. The action must then be in con- 
formity to its own plan, even though its knowledge of the mode it 
adopts is intuitive ; for the adopting of that mode is an exercise of 
its rational fEtculties, using the intuitive knowledge of the mode 
with other knowledge to form its plan of action with reference to 
a certain future result; and if, when the finger moves slowly, the 
action is a rational one, it may be difficult to determine at what 
particolar velocity of the finger the action to avoid it becomes 
instinctive, if it ever does. 

But our previous reasoning would go to show that if an external 
object with the velocity of lightning flashes upon the eye, produc- 
ing pain or apprehension of injury, and we wink for its relief or 
protection, this may still be a rational action, though it may not 
be in time for the purpose intended. 

Whether the action be imtinetwe or ratianaly it may become 
habitual; but if the former, nothing is perhaps gained by the 
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tran8iti<m to the latter, as it may be as easy for the mind to act 
from the original intuitive htotDledge, the innate conception of tis 
mode of relieying or protecting the eye by moving the lid over it, 
as from memory of the practice under the same mode, even after 
any number of repetitions. It is when we know of varions modes 
of action adapted to the same occasions that habit lessens the time 
and labor of deciding by famishing a mode before decided npon 
under similar oircnmstances. 

I have stated what appears to me to be the general rule of dis- 
tinction between instinctive and rational action. To remove some 
of the difBculties in applying this rnle, to determine to which class 
certain actions belong, is perhaps rather in the province of the 
naturalist than of the metaphysician ; and by actual observation 
they may, perhaps, be able to determine whether the moTement 
of the lid to moisten the eye, or to protect it from external violence, 
is, in either or both cases, instinctioe. I would, further, here sug- 
gest the question, whether the intuitive knowledge of animals 
leads them to examine the surrounding circumstances before acting, 
and to conform their instinctive actions to them before they have 
learned by experience to do so ? Whether, for instance, if a kid^s 
fifst want is to walk to its mother's breast, and water intervenes, 
it will walk into it, or around it, or not walk at all ? That there 
is an adaptation of the intuitive knowledge of the modes of instinct- 
ive action to the peculiar wants of the animal is obvious from 
numerous facta already observed, as that a chicken will not go into 
water, while i^ duckling will immediately embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

NOTE XXIV. P. 119. 

Though this distinction can be conceived of and expressed in 
terms, it is yet so slight as to raise a doubt as to whether it prac- 
tically amounts to anything. The difference in working from. 
direct knowledge, or from the memory of that knowledge, may 
amount to nothing ; though working from a direct knowledge, or 
from memory of previous actions, conformed to that knowledge, 
may. 

NOTE XXY. P. 123. 

The influence of this saving of labor in the plan is evinced in 
the fact that when we have a plan ready formed, which may be 
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vorlced in and made a part of the one now required, we will often 
use it, though we may know that in all probability less labor wiD 
be required to execute one entirely new. 

TJOTE XXVI. P. 180. 

Some persons prefer to have these emotions excited without 
intelleotnal effort, as in games of mere chance ; and those, who 
are absorbed by the labor of providing for physical subsistence, and 
who haye no intellectual or moral wants demanding effort, may 
yet want a quasi exercise of those powers, which such wants would 
call into action, or want the excitement which usually attends such 
exercise. They may want to be cmmsed by effort, but, degraded 
by grovelling pursuits, or enervated by luxury, idleness, or dissipa- 
tion, do not want to make the effort. To such, if not controlled 
by humane feelings, exhibitions of bullbaits, cockfights, and gladi- 
atorial conflicts afford the required gratification without taxing 
iheir own powers. These views indicate that a popular passion 
for what we call the barbarous sports is not so much the result of 
that savage state in which the activities have full play in providing 
for personal defence or security and for the absolute wants of life, 
as of that highly artificial condition of society in which large 
portions of the community are overtasked in mere drudgery, and 
other large portions relieved from the necessity of laboring for 
physical existence, without the substitution of intellectual or moral 
objects of effort. It is only one phase of sensualism. The Romans, 
supported in luxury by their slaves and their conquered provinceS| 
with the love of the coarse and intense excitement engendered in 
war, would, in times of repose, naturally resort to such exhibitions 
of effort, intensified to the sanguinary and violent. The rude 
Indian tortures his captive to increase his own security, or to re- 
venge the wrongs of himself or tribe, and not from that mere wan- 
tonness which is the product of a highly artificial and sensual con- 
dition of society. 

NOTE XXVIL P. 140. 

When the knowledge of means is intuitive, it is so closely asso- 
ciated with the want, that it is liable to be taken either for a part 
or for a necessary consequence of it, and thus the knowledge be 
confounded with, or attributed to, the want. 
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NOTE XXVllL P. Ur. 

Loeio.— The knowledge of abstract trath does not n o e eosa rily 
prodnce any want. It maj itself be the object of an effort, whieh 
may end in gratifying the want which induced it — ^the want for 
some particular knowledge or truth. Hence, as a tDont is essential 
to Yolontary action, a mere conviction of trath does not directly 
demand such action. A man does not will because he is oouTinced 
by demonstratiye argument that the angles of a plane triangle are 
equal to two right angles. The faet may gradfy a preriona want 
to know, but does not of necessity awaken any new want. A 
pleasurable emotion attending the disoovery of the fiict, or the ex- 
ercise of his powers in making it, may induce a want for the repe- 
tition of such emotion, and corresponding efforts of the mind to 
produce it. A perception of some prospectiye application of suoh 
knowledge may also do this. So, too, if he is convinced that a 
certain act is right and proper, it does not influence his will, tmlees 
he wmts to do what is right and, proper. Touch his seneibilides 
by presenting to him distress, or so portraying it that in imagina- 
tion it becomes present ; enable him to participate in and to antici- 
pate the pleasurable emotions of relieving it, and a want to relieve 
is induced.* 

Hence it is that mere logical results, however high and holy 
the truths demonstrated, do not touch the springs of voluntary 
action. In following the demonstrative argument we but perceive 
the relations between the terms ; and before they influence effort, 
we must make an application of suoh results to actual existence 
and dwell upon the new relations evolved by the new results, tiil 
they take hold of our affections and assume some fbrm of wank 
The logic which merely demonstrates, however clearly and An^ci* 
biy, the advantages of holiness, does not of itself move us to effort. 



. * Tbe high nsonUity, th« generoaltf of the set, In Moh «■■«, eoBBlit in hit dartyliig 
pleasore from making otben happy, or perhaps a higher morality, a pnrer dblnteresU 
ednees are evinced In bis yielding to an InsUnctWe or innate want to retleve dlstrefl 
witboat any conseloos reference to himself, showing that he has not depraved his moral 
nataro, but that ils delicate sympathies make the sufferings of others his own ; and re- 
lieving it in others, arelleforgratlAeatlon to himself; while the man who seeks oat 
ooGsstons for the exercise of each beneficent idlings, shows that he has enlttvstod tbia 
Innate want and has come to want the occasions for exercising bis generosity, or by vlgh 
lant examination to relieve himself even firom the apprehension that there is some as 
yet andlBoovered suffering reqalring his action to relieve^ 
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For thig there miufc be a want, aid to excite sneh want in our 
moral natare, one magnanimous act, one exhibition of tendemess, 
one manifestation of self-saorificing devotion to principle, one 
delineation of true, unselfish loTe, one image of a Redeemer hj 
pnre and snblime ideas, so elevated above all vulgar passioDs and 
resentments as to look down with a divine love and compassion 
npon those who reviled and tortured Him, maybe more efficacious 
tiian all the oaloulations of utility which selfishness has ever sug- 
gested, or all the verbal arguments, which human ingenuity has 
ever devised. 

Hence religion, though she may stoop to meet the attacks of 
the sceptical logician on his own ground, has a more congenial 
ally in ta$te^ which, in the moral as well as in the physical, is often 
A precursor and incentive to want; in the former generaUy applied 
to the more refined and cultivated wants of our spiritual being; 
and the propagandist finds in the beauties of eloquent expression ; 
in the graces, or the sublimity of poetry ; in architectural gran- 
deur ; in lifelike delineations of reality, or of ideal conceptions on 
canvas ; in sculptured marble, cold and inflexible as logic itself^ 
but still embodying some lofty conception, or some form of beauty ; 
a more direct and ready emotive influence to arouse the soul with 
a sense of its own sublime nature and inspire it with devotional 
feeling, than it can command from the most towering and most 
successful efforts ot the intellect to demonstrate, in terms, the 
loftiest problems of humanity. 

Even in the concord of evanescent sounds, the soul finds an 
analogy, a moulding or shadowing to the senses, of its own har- 
monious variety, of its own aspirations, swelling into ecstasy in 
effort and smoothly subsiding into the luxury of contemplative 
repose. All these manifestations of art may fitly introduce and 
induce a want for the development and cultivation of those pure 
and elevated sentiments of which they but give the first suggestive 
taste ; * and those who have consecrated the power of genius to 

* I trust tb«t I shAll Dot be saspected of intending lightly to nse this word^taste— In 
a doable lenae. To my mind there Is a profoond signifloance in anch relations of a 
term as I have here attempted to shadow, showing bow deep, In the common reason of 
man, the roots of his form of expression may He ; and suggesting that, even If a merely 
arbltrsry term Is used, it is gradaally fitted and josUed, by this common reason, into 
, harmonious relations with a whole range of ideas, with only one ot whioh, in its first 
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the seryioe of troth and Tirtae, bAve eif&t been aasigned a h^ 
plaoe among the benefactors of their race, while those who per- 
4^ert it to make vice &soinating and^sedactive, are jostlj regarded 
as vilelj treacherous to God and man. 

When, instead of the logical or prosaic mode of examining 
things by means of the relations of the terms by which we repre- 
sent those things, we look at the actual existences themselyes aa 
recognized by the senses, or as made present to the mind by the 
exercise of its poetic powers, the things are present, or by a soenio 
illusion appear so, and, in either case, aoy fact or relalson, which 
does not harmonize with onr views or feelings, presents a wmU 
of change to the mind for its action. 

We may remark that, as it is mainly by means of these same 
poetic faculties that the fatore effect of an effort in gratifying the 
want is made present, we here find the wants and the means of 
their gratification growing side by side in the same common soiL 
As before remarked, it is in the accnracy of the preconceptions of 
the fiitare and a proper selection among them, that the mind 
manifests its ability in action ; and hence, the poetic faculty, not 
only by its power to examine the relation of things aa they pri- 
marily and naturally exist, instead of the relation of the artificial 
terms by which those things are represented ; but by its prophetic 
power of imagining, or conceiving of what does not yet exist, is 
really the basis of that common sense, which is so useful in the 
conduct of the affairs of life. He, who most clearly imagines, ooq* 
oeives, foresees the future, is, so far, best prepared to act wisely 
and sagaciously ; and, in this respect, the man who peroeiyes has 
the advantage of him who reasons. 

The logician is proverbfally liable to great mistakes in practical 
affairs, to exhibitions of a want of common sense ; but it is not so 
generally admitted that the poetic faculty corrects, or avoids the 
errors of the reasoning. It seems a desecration to put such noble 
endowments as our poetic and prophetic faculties to the vulgar, 
practical uses of daily life. It is taking the lightning from the 
skies to be the drudge of onr workshops ; but this is analogous to 
the influence of electricity, much dilated, in many of the most 
common and sluggish changes of matter. 

•daptAtlon, It had any perceptible affinity; that this common reason pereelvea and 
mark! to «zprf«Bi<m those delloate slmtUtadea of thooght, wbtoh ttie reasoning of tin 
philosopher la slow In developing 
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KOTB XXIX. P. U9. 

I use the plirases " morally right " and " morallj wrong," at 
applicable to the intelligent being that wills, and not to the good 
or eyil effects of his action generally. Snch efflecU may be ii^urions 
when the intentioiu were most beneficent and morally right and 
good. 

NOTE XXX. P. 150. 

On voxxnrG Pbbookobftion8 axtd aoquisdio Idsas. — ^Tho 
forming of a preoonoeption preparatory to aetion is generally a 
tentatiye process ; the mind noting what will be the effect of one 
plan of action, and then varying the plan to obviate some defect, or 
to ascertain if some other is not better. It may, however, some- 
times happen that the first plan so completely ftilfils all the oon* 
ditions required, that no farther investigation seems necessary. 

When the same want has repeatedly existed nnder the same 
eircamstanoes, the mind adopts a previous plan from memory and 
association and acts from habit, saving itself the labor of re- 
investigation. The investigation, by which the mind determines 
its preconception, is only one of the cases in which it applies the 
knowledge it already has to acquire other knowledge* Jn doing 
this, it adopts one of two modes. It may examine the &cts pre- 
sented until it is enabled to determine the truth ; or, after a partial 
examination, it may form an hypothesis, which appears probable, 
or, at least, possible, and then examine whether such hypothesis 
is compatible with all the facts. In the former case, the mind 
does not seek to arrive at a particular idea, but to arrive at truth. 
In the latter, it seeks to ascertain whether the idea it has formed 
is true. If the object were merely to get a particular idea into the 
mind without reference to its fulfilling the conditions required in 
that idea, as, for instance, its being true, no effort for such object 
eould be made ; for the idea must then be in the mind before the 
wmt of it could be determined, and the whole object of the effort 
would already be accomplished. The want of a particular, definite 
idea must be a want that is already gratified, and of course is no 
longer a want. No such want then can exist, and no effort found- 
ed on such want is possible. We may have an idea, which we 
perceive is incomplete and not well defined, and want and make 
19* 
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^iffhfi to complete it, or to define H more acooratel j, that is, to get 
a more ftOl, or more oleaf and definite idea of the BubjeoL The 
Blind cannot seek a partbolar, definite idea^ or a partioalar, de- 
finite preconception ; bat it may seek an idea, or a preconception, 
which will fulfil oertun conditions. 

A man may want to know what the troth la, without forming 
any definite idea as to what that tmth is 7 or having formed a 
definite idea of what it may be — an hypothesis— may want to know 
if his hypothesis corresponds with the truth. One, who can only 
eount, will know that the prodnot of 7 multiplied by must be 
some particular number, as yet unknown to him. He wants to 
know, and, on a partial examination of the fiicts, he peroeiTes thflt 
by the use of his knowledge of countiog he can gratify this want 
to know the product of 7 1^ 9. Ho can count out seven pileS) 
each containing nine pebbles ; or nine piles, each containing seyei& 
pebbles; and then, counting the whole, arrive at a result without 
having formed any previous hypothesis as to that result. Here, 
however, are two preconceptions of the mode to be pursued, 
making seven piles of nine, or nine piles of seven, so obviondy 
equal, that no one could anticipate which another mind would 
adopt, or which would be first perceived. 

The man may, however,-*-Hiay for the purpose of fomilng sodm 
idea of the number of pebbles required, — ^prefer to carry hk pre- 
liminary examination fiirther. In doing this, he may bnng in hip 
knowledge that, in counting, he advances by tens and goes over 
seven of these divisions of ten each in arriving at seventy ; and 
henoe infer that 7x9, being less than 7 x 10, must be lees than 
seventy, and that sixty-nine pebbles will be sufficient ; and, com* 
mencing now with this hypothesis, that sizty-nine may be the 
product of 7 X 9, he counts out sixty-nine and then makes the 
experiment to ascertain if he can get just seven piles, of nine each, 
out of sixty-qine ; and varies the number nntil he can do so. 

Though this is not one of them, there are cases in arithmetie 
and even in geometry, in which the best mode is to begin with an 
hypothesb and test its truth, or the degree of its variation ; and, 
in the afESurs of life, it is generally prudent to test any plan or 
preconception, as we would a mere hypothesis. They admit of so 
great variety and the combinations are so numerous, that the 
^plication of general rules is not practically reliable. They more 
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nearly reeemble the varied and oombination of the oheaaboard^ 
in whioh it is fregnentlj necesaary to consider each of several 
possible moTes and compare the preconceptions of the eflEeots, 
whioh ire peroeiTe would result. It is not nnosaal to aid these 
preconceptions by actnally changing the place of the piece as pro> 
posed, and thns get, by immediate perception, what, without snch 
move, is but imagined, or conceired. 

Persons sometimes, having a vivid conception of the object 
desired, act hastily to attain it, without having fhlly matured the 
plan of the snccessive efforts required ; and are liable to fUl in 
consequence. ' Some requisite effort may not have been made at 
the right time, or in proper order, or may have been overlooked 
entirely. 

NOTE XXXI. P. 155. 

There is no selfishness surpassing that of those who, having 
through life used all their means to obtain for themselves as much 
as possible of this world, at the last moment seek, by some judi- 
cious investment, to make them still available to obtain as much 
as possible of the next 

NOTE XXXTL P. 156. 

Perhaps these views show the metaphysical root of the theo- 
logical and popular discussions as to the influence of works. 

NOTE XXXin. P. 168. 

These truths, vaguely existing in the popular mind, or applied 
with too much latitude, may have furnished a metaphysical origin 
for the doctrine of "perseverance''; and the same views, applied 
to the extermination of the wants m<N:ally good, seem to furnish a 
rimilar foundation for the belief that a finite moral being may sink 
to a condition of degradation from which he has no power to rise ; 
and from which nothing but a miraculous intervention of Divine 
power can elevate him. As above intimated, however, there 
seems to be good reason to suppose that these wanta, especially 
those more elevated, are so rooted in our being, that they can be 
actually eradicated only with its annihilation; that even in tlie 
lowest stages of depravity, the inferior wants may ever supply 
temptation and give occasion, on the one hand, for visions action, 
or submissive indulgence ; and, on the other, for virtuous effort in 
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raflistance; thus Aunishing the meaxkB and induoement for atiU 
lower depths of debasement and for more hopeless habitual degrar 
dation ; and, at the same time, affording the opportunity for re- 
form, or for progress in yirtae, to which all the higher aapirationa 
of oar natnre will be incentiyesi To these, the Infinite Intelligenoe 
eyer present and ever palpable in its effects; and eyer mediately, 
or immediately in commxmion with the finite, may add its Diyine 
influence ; and eyen the aid of one finite being to another be not 
wholly nnayailing in imparting knowledge and exhibiting moral 
beauty in action, and thus making it a want. 

NOTE XXXIV. P. 169. 

Interyals of such calm thought— of repose from the engroaa- 
ments and excitements of actiye temporal pursuits — haye eyer 
been deemed condnoiye to moral well-being, and, when oocurrini^ 
at stated times and places, and especially places set apart for 'this 
object, their influence may be enhanced by association and habit. 
We haye stated times to gratify the want of food. 

NOTE XXXV. P. 166. 

Man, being constituted as he is, — being what our obseryatlon 
of his earliest existence shows him to be, — has the powers «nd 
fkculties of a first cause. How he became such a being is not 
within the scope of our inquiry and is probably entirely beyond 
the reach of the human intellect Our object is to show what he 
is, and what capable of, as he is, rather than how he came to be so. 

NOTE XXXVL P. 171. 

I know a man, liying on a yery sterUe tract, which to the 
most unremitted toil yields only a yery meagre subsistence, but 
who, after considering a proposal of his friends to remove to * 
productiye farm upon which much less labor would haye giyen 
him abundance, said, " When I think how much work I haye done 
on these gravel hills and stone walls, I cannot bear the thought of 
leaving them." He but expressed a common sentiment of man- 
kind, which is as potential in regard to the results of moral culture 
as of physical labor, and which has a specific influence in produc- 
ing consistent and persistent effort, and, of course, upon stability 
of character, giying to that which amidst adyersity and temptation 
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has been bnilt up by effort, an additional advantage over that 
irbioh has resulted from opportone oiroamatanoeB. 



NOTES TO BOOK 11. 



NOTE XXXYH.* P. 201. 

Edwarda adds, in a I^te, " I aaynot only doing^ bnt condueting^ 
because a yolnntary forbeariDg to do, sitting still, keeping silenoe, 
Ae,^ are instances of persons' eandtiet^ about which liberty is ex- 
ercised, though they are not so properly called daing,^^ 

NOTE XXXVm. P. 241. 

This assertion and the necessary connection of effect with 
cause make everything necessary; for everything must be em- 
braced in what is necessary in itself, and what is not necessary in 
itself; and what is not necessary in itself must have a cause, and 
hence, as an effect of its cause, becomes necessary, so that what is 
necessary in itself and what is not, being both necessary, every- 
thing is necessary. 

NOTE XXXIX. P. 261. 

In the same way, there may be things relatively impossible to 
the finite intelligence, which impossibility, when perceived, pre- 
vents its efforts to do such things ; but when not perceived, has no 
SQoh influence whatever, though the effort will still be unavailing 
and the expected effect will not follow it. 

NOTE XL. P. 266. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark that the existence and the 
nature of a finite line are co-existing and self-existing truths 
(knowledge), which the mind perceives as the reasons of the deter* 
mination or end ; as the preconception which the mind forms of 
the effect of its action is rather a reason^ which it perceives for the 
determination of its act of will, than a eavde of it. 

* The foot note on pi 101 refers to Note L ; It aboold retd Note XXXVII. 
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NOTE XLL P. 278. 

The wise, the pradent, the indoBtrioiu, especially do tfaiB;—1iN 
foolish, rftsh, and indolent decide hy virtae of their absolute power 
00 to do, without examination. Most men, howeyer, hj experience, 
knowing its importance, do more or less examine, and the results of 
such examination form the reasons for further actioif or an addi- 
tion to those reasons, which were immediatelj obyious. 

NOTEXUI. P. 204. 

If it could be shown that cause, or power to produce change, 
could thus be extended in time, only in the case of matter in mo- 
tion, and that it, by the changes which it produced, called on the 
active powers of intelligence as a dormant power, which must 
wait such opportunity to become cause ; then, matter in motion 
would become essential to the activity of spirit, not merely as 
something to be acted upon, but to enable intelligence to begin to 
act and to sustain its action even for a single moment ; and, in such 
case, the existence of matter as a distinct entity would be demon- 
strated, as also, that it must have existed and been in motion from 
eternity. 

JSTOTE XLin. P. 832. 

B^ as some suppose, the mind has other fMolties, as reason, inn 
agination, judgment, ^., which act independently of the wiU, 
then, if such action influences the action of the mind, it is still the 
mind influencing itself. In the view which I have presented in 
Book I., Chap. iiL, these supposed faculties are but varied modes of 
effort, or effort for varied objects ; and any exercise of them bear-' 
tng on subsequent acts of will are but preliminary acts of will, de- 
termining the final act, which would be the mind^s determin- 
ing the final act by its own preliminary act. in tracing back 
the series of such acts, we must eventually come to an act which 
was indaced by a want and directed by the mind^s knowledge, in 
the form of an immediate perception of the means of gratifying it. 
Buch immediate perceptions, in the first instance, must be, and in 
most subsequent cases probably are, of intuitive imowledge, bat 
may be of knowledge acquired previously, or at the instant. The 
known fact, most frequentiy, thus perceived and applied to direct 
an action, is that the first effort must be to examine the circnofe- 
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staDcea whioh, as before intimated, ia probably intuitiTely known* 
The^iplioation of this note to other aimilar argomenta, in whioh 
the ^*. other faooltiea of the mind " are an element, will be. obTiooa 
withont reiterating it. 

NOTE XLIV. P. 346. 

In the relation of knowledge to acta of will, it ia not often ne- 
oessary to diatingnish the innate from the intaitive, the important 
distinction generally being only between that whioh requires e£E6rt 
to obtain it and that whioh doeanot. In Book I., Ohap. zL, I have 
argued that our knowledge that the mode of effecting moyement 
in onr own being is by act of will, must be innate. 

NOTE XLV. P. a66. 

It is not intended to assert that this knowledge of the fiaot of 
uniformity in many cases, may not be intnitiye as well as acquired. 
It is certainly not an idea of nniyersal application, for there are 
many cases of a frequent reonrrence of the same thing, to which 
we never learn to apply it; and the intaitive knowledge of the 
fiict that in some cases there is a certain uniformity of anteoedenta 
and consequences, might be only an innate faith, that God had ia 
such cases established, and would maintain such nnifonnity, which 
would be very different from an intuitive conviction that such uni* 
formity must exist as a condition of metaphysical necessity. 

NOTE XLVI. P. 879. 

Though this may be expressed in terms, it does not seem cer- 
tain that any such caae can be conoeived of as practically arising. It 
cannot occur in regard to the mind in willing, for there ia alwaya 
the alternative of willing or not willing any action. If one body 
impinges directly against another, there must be some effect (as 
the two bodies cannot occupy the same space, or one extension 
cannot possibly be two extensions)— ft^»-4^eo^ in this caae, involvea 
contradiction ; but there are still various conceivable effecta, no one 
of which has been ascertained to be the one necessary effect to the 
exclusion of the others. The observed effect does in fact vary 
very materially. It is true, it varies only with varied circumr 
stances, as hardness, inertia, momentum of the impinging body or 
bodiea, &e. ; and then, in reference to these ciroumstancea, with a 
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jmiifbniiitj' which has been well aaoertainad. Bnt, thtt tfak or 
any other nniformitj is of metaphyBieal necessitx, that no power 
oonld ha^e made it otherwise, has not jet been demonstratod. 

NOTE XLVn. P. 886. 

I have here intended to give all the scope and weight to the 
positions of Edwards which could possibly be accorded to them. 
Nor do I peroeiye that the admissions here made require anj ma- 
terial modification. It may, however, be observed that, in the 
views I have presented in Book I., any intelligence may influence 
the volition of another by imparting knowledge ; but, as before 
shown, such inflaence is possible only because the volition of this 
other is free. This suggestion can have no place in Edwards^s 
system, because he makes knowledge itself the volition, and we 
thus find that even this argument on the foreknowledge of €rod is 
obscured by the confounding of choice and will. If, however, a 
being has any intelligence of its own — any knowing sense — even its 
knowledge cannot be wholly controlled by extrinsic power. A 
man, with eyes to see and ears to hear, mast of himself get some 
knowledge of the external, and with powers of thought must learn 
some relations of ideas, and cannot be made by extrinsic power to 
know or believe that 2-»-2=5. In virtue of his intelligence be is so 
far an independent power ; and though he may be indirectly in- 
fluenced by knowledge imparted to him, yet even in this he can- 
not be coerced or constrained. He may be convinced by skilful 
presentation of truth ; he may be deceived by ingenious falsehood ; 
and freely acting upon the knowledge thus acquired, his action 
may be different from what it would be if it had not been inculca- 
ted. We may suppose the Supreme Intelligence to resort to the 
first mode, and by imparting truth influence the action of men, or, 
perhaps, justly withholding divine illumination, permit the perverse 
to believe a lie. The element of want seems to present another 
possible mode of influencing the human will. These, as we have 
before observed, are in the first instance constitutional, and can be 
cultivated only through the medium of knowledge, which would 
bring this mode in the same class of influences as that of knowl- 
edge itself; and if the constitutional wants are themselves altered 
by a direct application of power, this would be to change one of 
(he constitutional elements of the being ; and either to pardally 
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Annihilate the being, or add to it by a new creation, making a dif- 
ferent being, another free agent, whose acts might, in virtae of 
being free, be diflPerent from those of the former agent. In none 
of these modes, then, can the wills of finite intelligent beings be 
directlj controlled even hj mfiziite power or infinite knowledge; 
and the prescience of God fnmishes no reason to suppose they can 
be thns controlled. 

NOTE XLVm. P. 896. 

Without entering generally npon a subject for which I am 
wholly unprepared, I would here merely note the bearing which 
these views, and some others which I have before stated, appear 
to have upon the *^ Science of History." Such a science must have 
its basis either upon the idea that the events of the ftiture are con- 
nected with those in the past, as effects dependent on antecedent 
causes which must produce such effects and no other ; or on the 
supposition that the Supreme Intelligence brings about results in 
conformity to certain uniform modes or laws which He has estab* 
lished ; by the exercise of His power either making all other effort 
as nought, or so combining the element of His own action with 
other causes that the composition of the forces will produce oer^ 
tain uniform results, or at least results which may be anticipated. 

In regard to the idea that the events of the future are a neces- 
sary consequence of those in the past, our previous reasoning would 
go to show that, if we eliminate the mere mechanical effects which 
may result from matter in motion, there is no such connection, and 
that to produce any such requires the action of intelligent cause. 
The events of the past have no present existence. They may be 
remembered by an intelligent being, but such memories are but 
knowledge of the past, which, like any other knowledge, enables 
such being to direct its efforts upon the future intelligently. The 
whole influence of such past is, then, through the volition of an 
intelligent being. Excluding at any moment the mechanical effects 
of matter in motion, the whole future must depend on these voli- 
tions, and the events and circumstances which have already trans- 
pired have no more tendency to extend themselves into the future 
than the wall, which the mason, by his own efforts, is raising 
brick by brick, has to build itself upward. 

The uniformity of the effects of matter in motion, whether as 
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Aeoeisarj eoofleqaenoee of motioii, or as uniform modeB of CkNAi 
aodon, ia established, and fanushes a means of determining from 
the past something of the ftitare ; bat this is limited to the meohan* 
ioal oonditions of the material nniverse, enabling ns to anticipata 
the alternations of day and nightf and of the seasons— to foreknow 
the fbtore positions of the planets, and thus to predict eolipseay 
transits, &e,j and so flar there is, and has long been, a Science of 
History. 

In regard to thns foreknowing the oonrse of events, which, np<m 
the principles I haye stated, is the composite resnlt of all intelli- 
gent aotinty, or of snch results combined with the effects of mat- 
ter in motion as a distinct cause, grave difficnlties present them* 
selves. If, as I have argaed, God, as a necessity in providing for 
the existence of finite free agents, foregoes the nse of His own 
power to control every event, and even forms no plan of partieo* 
lars in the ftatare, but is ever ready by EQs own action to modify 
the effects of the free and independent action of all other intelli- 
gent beings, then He not only does not foreknow the acts of 
these finite free agents, bnt He fbregoes the prescience of His own 
actions, and the student who flrom past history should seek to 
deddoe these particular friture acts, ei^er of the finite or Infinite 
InteUigence, would be seeking a Imowledge which God has pro- 
scribed even to Himself. 

In any attempt to solve the problem of these particular ftitore 
events, our data must involve the variable elements of innumerablo 
free wills, each of which may be acted upon and affected by every 
other, leaving little hope of any solution as to the particular events 
of volition and their immediate consequences. If it be said that, 
amidst this almost infinite variety, God yet, by His paramonnt 
power, reconcUes the fivers influeuces so as to bring about a har- 
monious result, in conformity to some design which He has pre- 
formed, still the particular elements of the combination, including 
His own agency in it, cannot be foreknown ; and in regard to those 
final or cyclical events, which make a part of this supposed pro- 
ordained plan, there is manifestiy great difiBculty. From examina- 
tion of the past we may learn such very general facts as that God 
is Just, that He will punish iniquity, &c., &c., and hence draw very 
general conclusions as to His future action ; but this still gives 
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Utile indication of the partionlar aot« by which these ends will bt 
reached, the time when, or even of the cydioal eyenta by which 
His Justice will be manifested, for there may be many eyenta which 
lo far as wecansee, will eqnaUy answw the purpose. In this use of 
His power to do justice or punish iniquity we might esqiect, not a 
necessary repetition of former eyenta, bnt the exhibition of action 
reaching the same end, making perhaps historic parallels, of which 
the eyenta now transpiring in onr country, compared with those 
which attended the exodus of the Israelites, when the Egyptians 
w^e afflicted with plague after plague, till they were made willing 
to let the bondsman go free, seem to be a strildng illustration* 
Eyen in this case it is hardly conceiyable that the eyents could hay« 
been inferred, with any pardoularity, from the past. Perhaps the 
nearest particular coincidence in this case is, that among those 
most immediately implicated in the wrong of slavery, it is now 
asserted that there is hardly a family in which the strife has not 
brought a death, and then *^ there was not a honse in which there 
was not one dead." The plague of the locusts devouring the pro* 
ducts of labor, is easily typified among either of the belligerents^ 
and perhaps the rod — ^the law intended to preserve peace and 
T'^^"^-"" order and justice — was cast down upon the ground and 
converted into a venomons reptile, in that opinion of onr highest 
judicial tribunal in which it was asserted that, by our fundamental 
law, as originally intended by its framers, and as it must still be 
construed, a whole race of men and women had no rights which 
others were bound to respect. Yerily, if such had become onr 
settled principles, there was little reason to expect that the aveng* 
ing arm of Him whose ears are open to the moan and the prayer of 
the weak and the oppressed wonld long be stayed. Snch events 
may indicate general rules or uniformity in God's action ; as that 
the violence and ii^justice of a people shall react npon themsdves^ 
bnt still throws little light upon the particular modes by which 
the uniform results will be accomplished. Take for instance, aa 
recorded, the most notable event of His special action since the 
creation of the world — the destruction of our race because of their 
eormption. Even supposing that, on a recurrence of snob corrup* 
tion, God would, as an act required by perfect justice, again 
depopulate the earth, He might stiU do it by other modes, aa fire^ 
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fJMxiine, pestilenoe or war. So &r, indeed, from onr being able 
from the past to infer that the recnrrenoe of anch ooiroptioa 
would be followed hj another destroying flood, we cannot even 
infer that destruction in any form would be resorted to. If there 
is no change in God, there may be such change in His creatnreaaa 
will be to Him a reason for a different course of action. Oocey 
among us, the scourge and the gallows were deemed the proper 
antidotes for depravity ; now milder means, witii the school and 
the lyceum, are relied upon, and this change in onr views — in oar 
appreciation of means — ^may be a reason with Qod for adopting 
another mode in which He may correct moral evil by imparting 
more knowledge to the transgressors, and, in case of a resort to 
miracle, instead of flood or flame, increase the knowledge of our 
race, either by His own immediate revelations to all, or by inspir- 
ing some portion to teach new and elevating truth ; or by sending 
a special agent with extraordinary or even miraculous power to 
perform this office. On the grounds I have before suggeated, 
such resort to miracle can seldom if ever become a neeesnty. 

Among the prominent difficulties which, in the ylewa I have 
presented, would appear to impede the Science of History, we have 
the great variety of events which may intervene between the 
great general results which mark .the footsteps of the Deity in 
time, and which are perhaps required by His attributes; the uncer- 
tainty as to the periods between such events ; and that there may 
be many such results which will fulfil the same intention. In a 
game of chess it may be pretty confidently predicted that a very 
skilful player will eventually checkmate one unskilled; bnt^ 
through what particular moves, or how many of them, it will be 
done, no human being can prognosticate. If now we suppose that, 
instead of only oue result, the object or end in view of the player 
is to produce either checkmate or stalemate, or some one of a 
thousand other conditions, the difficulty of foreknowing the final 
result is vastly increased. In chess the possible combinations are 
limited ; but by repetitions of them the moves possible in a single 
game are infinite. If we suppose the possible combinations of the 
position of the pieces to number a billion, then when a billion and 
one moves have been made we know that at least some one combi- 
nation has been repeated. If we assume an arbitrary limit to the 
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number of. moves in any game, then the rariationa which arise flrom 
ehanges in the order of the sncoession of the biUion possible com- 
binations will also be limited ; and assuming this to be a trillion, 
we will know that when a trillion and one games have been played 
some one of the games has been an exact repetition of one of 
the others ; bnt who wonld essay the task to tell,'in the first case, 
what nufve, and in the second what ffamej had been repeated ; and 
yet the attempt to oonoeiye or to state the greater difficulty in 
foreseeing the results of the acts of innunerable free agents would 
in itself be bewildering. 

This main difficulty, arising from the variable element of free 
volitions, may be thus stated : Excluding, as before, the mechani- 
cal effects of matter in motion, the events of the past have no 
power to generate the ftiture ; but that fhture is the result of in- 
telligent power manifested in efforts or acts of will. Intelligencei 
thus acting, is a cause which does not, on a repetition of the same 
eiroumstances, of necessity produce the same effect, or repeat its 
own action, but may, in such recurrence, try a new mode, produc- 
ing a different effect. The influence of this variable element of 
will is fttrther complicated by each individual acting in reference 
to what he perceives others are doing, or are expected to do, so 
that the action even of the Supreme Intelligence may be modified 
by the action of inferior intelligences, down to the lowest in the 
scale, and may thus be influenced to elect one rather than another 
of divers cyclical events, any one of which will folfil His main 
design. It must also be borne in mind that the object of every 
-effort is to produce an effect in the future, and change that coarse 
of events which, but for such effort, would be established by the 
influence of other causes ; and that efforts which at the time ap- 
pear to be of little moment often lead to very important consequen- 
ces. These difficulties appear formidable, leaving little hope that 
the study of the history of the past will enable us to indicate even 
any great results by which God, in the exercise of His overruling 
power, at periods to us uncertain, corrects the aberrations pro- 
duced by finite efforts, and in the main conforms the course of 
events and the government of the world to His own attributes. 
On the other hand, there is encouragement for the prosecution of 
this lofty science in the fact that every being that wills must have 
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iome perception of the Aitnre in wluoh there k et least snflident 
probabilit]r of truth to be tiie foundation of its action, affording a 
hope that thia prophetic power may be largely in^ eased bj stndj 
and cnltivation. It must not, however, be overlooked, that the 
probability that the fntnre will conlbrm to our antidpatioos of It 
decreases so rc^idly, as we inoreaae the distance in time, that ow 
prophetic vision can reach only a very little way into fdtarity. Am 
fiivoring the pursuit of this science, I may also refer to the pod* 
tion which (in the text) I have jnst attempted to illnstrate, that 
God may govern the world and provide compensation for all the 
aberrations of finite wills without departing from general rules or 
uniform modes of action ; and to the previous positions, that, being 
perfect in wisdom, His actions, under the same droumstanoes, will 
be free from the mutations which attend the experimental efforts 
of less intelligent beings, and that even the imperfect wisdom of 
finite free agents leads to a partial uniformity in the actions of 
the individual, while similarity in the natural wants and intuitive 
knowledge, and identity in the absolute truths from which we de- 
rive our acquired knowledge, tend to produce a oorreepondlng 
similarity in the actions of different individuals. These tenden- 
cies to uniformity encourage the hope that some law or mode of 
God's action, analogous to that which assures the stability of the 
material universe, may, within certain limits, regulate the succession 
of events in the moraL We may also note, that though, in some 
aspects, the ability which each one has to influence the action of 
others complicates and obscures the future, in another view it aids 
us to anticipate it. Our power to influence a future event is so £ur 
a power to foreknow it. When the efforts of a large number of 
persons are directed to the same end, the probability that this end 
will be accomplished is increased. When these efforts are intend- 
ed to influence the volition of numerous individuals, though no one 
can foreknow the effect upon any particular one of them, the 
probabilities are that, for reasons just stated, a large number will 
be similarly infloenced, and, if the efforts have been wisely directed, 
that the desired result will be reached. In individual action each 
adopts the mode which his own knowledge, derived in great meas- 
ure from past experience, suggests. This leads to diversity of action ; 
and combined action requires a common reason, or at least a common 
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ground for action^ and tins can often be fonnd in that common or 
general experience of which history \s the record. Hence the ob- 
Tions application of this science to the enacting of pnblic laws. 

In liiose efforts by which we do onr part in creating the future, 
what we most immediately and pressingly want to know is, what 
next to do, and the farther we can clearly trace the consequences 
of our efforts, the better are we prepared to decide what to do. 
It is eyident, however, that in tracing out the consequences of an 
Action in all its subsequent ramifications, the problem as to what 
is best to be done soon becomes so complicated that the time for 
action would pass before we could thus decide what to do. 

It seems, howeyer, at least probable, that the more systematio 
study of the past may enable us better to perform our parts in ore* 
ating the proximate future, may expand our knowledge of the ways 
of God, and increase our faith in His attributes, and at the same 
time lead us to some very generic ideas of the modes in which He 
manifests these attributes in His government of the world ; and 
these are objeote well worthy of our highest efforts. In nearly all 
onr efforts to acquire knowledge, our aim is to find ont God's ways, 
and read His character in His works. 

The ideas above alluded to, and inculcated in various parts of 
this work, that in our humblest efforts we are co-workers with 
Qod, taking part with Him in the creation of the future, and that 
our ways change His ways, may to some appear irreverent, and 
even arrogant, but they seem to me to furnish the only rational 
ground for hope in effort, or trust in prayer, and that by exdud* 
ing them we would make our noblest efforts and holiest aspira- 
tions the merest mockery. However hallowing and consoling the 
reflex influences of devout prayer may be, the belief in a system 
which would exclude us from all influence upon the future, either 
by our own direct efforts or by petition to the Sovereign power, 
making us but the subjects of a rigid and inexorable despotism, 
vrould degrade humanity and involve all the evils of fiEktalism. 
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